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‘THE MIRACLE.” 


PROFESSOR MAX REINHARDT’S SPECTACULAR 
PLAY AT OLYMPIA. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT PRODUCTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


BY F. A. H. EYLES. 


A notable addition is made this winter to the list of entertainments in London, 
Nothing so elaborate for the holidays has ever been conceived as ‘‘ The Miracle,” 
Professor Max Reinhardt’s spectacular play for Olympia. For weeks past its 
organisation has been the wonder of theatrical managers ; whilst the public, already 
fascinated bv ‘ Sumuriin,” which Reinhardt produced first at the Coliseum and 
afterwards at the Savoy, has had its curiosity aroused to an unusual pitch. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY ERNST STERN, A. H 
BUCKLAND, AND WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, 


OLYMPIA AS A CATHEDRAL. 
OPULAR interest in the produc- 
P tion began at the very outset 
with the announcement that the 
interior of Olympia would be trans- 
formed into a cathedral. Here at 
once was something extraordinarily 
novel, and yet entirely character- 
istic of the producer. A cathedral? 
people speculated. How can they 
transform Olympia into a cathedral ? 
Reinhardt knew very well how it 
could be done. So did Professor Ernst 
Stern, who designs his scenery and 
scenic effects. And to assist, because 
every detail must be correct, they 
called in an ecclesiastical architect, 
Herr Dernburg, brother of the late 
German Colonial Minister. 

Cologne Cathedral was taken as the 
basis of the decoration, and plans were 
made for rich decorative effects—for 
Gothic arches to rise in plaster along the 





sides of the building, for Gothic pillars to 
run up into obscurity, for stained glass 
windows at the back of the people and 
over their heads, and for rose windows 
at each end of the building, one over 
the chancel, and the other over the 
great doors that open and disclose a 
view of the Rhineland and its mountains 
and forests. 

It is in the nave of the cathedral that 
the scene of the first act is laid. The 
author of the play, Herr Karl Voll- 
mdller, who adapted Orestes from the 
Greek for Professor Reinhardt, and has 
more recently written a remarkable 
Chinese comedy, Turandot, which he 
has produced with great success in 
Berlin, had the germ of the story in his 
mind long before he saw the possibility 
of having the play presented. 

The way was opened in the first 
place by Mr. Charles B. Cochran, the 
general manager of the forthcoming 
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production at Olympia. Mr. Cochran 
had seen in Berlin most of Reinhardt’s 
productions, and was so profoundly 
impressed by them, especially with 
(Edipus, which was performed before 
vast audiences in Schumann’s Circus, 
that he felt that a dramatic spectacle 
by the same hand would prove an 
immense attraction for London. 

Whilst a proposal for such a pro- 
duction was on its way to Professor 
Reinhardt, who was then at Munich, 
Mr. Cochran met in Berlin Dr. Voll- 
m6ller, who mentioned that he had 
the idea for a play, but that he had 
not seriously 
written the 
scenario be- 
cause he had 
not thought of 
a place suitable 
for its produc- 
tion. A theatre 
was out of the 
question for it. 
Some place far 
larger, giving 
the fullest scope 
for great cere- 
monies and pro- 


cessions, and 
many other 
crowded _inci- 


dents, was re- 
quired. 
THE STORY 
OF ‘‘ THE 
MIRACLE.” 
One famous 


Photo] Mr. Charies B 
night in Berlin 
he explained to 
Mr. Cochran the — scenario. The 


vision that he conjured up with alla 
poet’s imagination had its foundation 
in medieval legends. Allowing for the 
fuller interpretation it has since re- 
ceived in the hands of Reinhardt, this 
is the outline of the story : 

Winding over the mountain there is 
seen through the wide doors of the 
cathedral as the play opens a great pro- 
cession of bishops and priests and 
people. It is a day of Festival. 
There are banners and crosses being 
carried, and pictures of the Virgin, 





and there is music on the mountain, 
and music in the church. In the rear 
of the procession are the halt and the 
blind and the sick coming to be healed. 
They pass in to the cathedral, and a 
miracle, but not the miracle, is worked. 
A lame boy is enabled to walk and 
throw away his crutches. There is a 
scene of extraordinary frenzy and 
enthusiasm, and after a song of thanks- 
giving the people go away again over 
the mountain. 

The abbess and nuns are left at their 
devotions, and there is one amongst 
them attending at the shrine of the 
Virgin who is 
particularly to 
be noted. The 
contrast be- 
tween the calm 
religious atmo- 
sphere of the 
cathedral and 
the joyous 
world outside 
has a mysteri- 
ous influence. 
As the Nun goes 
to lock up the 
cathedral her 
eyes light upon 
the merry 
children out- 
side, and her 
sars are filled 
with the gay 
sounds from the 
village. She 
half sighs and 


Cochran. L[Hoppé hesitates, un- 
decided what to 
do. In the 


forest is heard the song of the nightin- 


gale. The sun sets gloriously over the 
mountain. Reluctantly she closes the 
door. She comes back into the cathe- 


dral, and her dream begins. 
THE Nun’s DREAM. 


If The Miracle had a sub-title it 
would probably be ‘The Nun’s 
Dream,” for the dream leads to a 
sensational climax to the act in which 
the miracle happens that gives the 
play its name. 

The exact nature of the climax and 








Photo by] 


Dr. 


Karl Vollmdller 
(The Author). 





[Ltitzel, Munich. 


Professor Max Reinhardt 
AT WORK ON (The Producer). 


“THE MIRACLE.” Professor Humperdinck, at the Piano 


(The Composer). 
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the miracle, seeing that this article is 
written in advance of the production, 
cannot here be revealed. It may to 
some extent be indicated, however, by 
saying that afterwards there is seen, in 
a series of striking episodes during the 
Intermezzo, a conflict with the forces 
of Evil. 

The Nun is now in the outer world. 
The scene in the cathedral has gradually 
faded away, and 


But, unhappy Nun, the Robber 
Count determines to take her away. At 
the moment the Spielmann, always 
hoping to do the right thing, but 
always, as it proves, doing the wrong, 
cuts the ropes that bound the Knight 


prisoner. The Knight, infuriated, 
rushes to kill the Count, but is 
mortally wounded himself, and is 
left on the mountain to die. 


The night air 





in its place is, weed 
first of all, the 
mountain anda 
vague, mysteri- 
ous land rising 
from the dark- 
ness. Onawhite 
horse, with a 
Knight and _ his 
Spielmann, — or 
Troubadour, 


rides the Nun 
over the moun- 
tain. Presently 
the party dis- 


mount, their 
horses are tied to 
the trees, and the 
Knight bids the 
Nun to dance. 
Whilst she hesi- 
tates, the Spiel- 
mann, who is 
symbolic of Fate, 
plays on the 
pipes. His music 
inspires her, and 
she does the 
Knight’s bid- 
ding. 

As she dances 











is filled with 
wailing and cry- 
ing, a strange 
light illumines 
the face of the 
dying man, and 
in the shadows 
is seen the figure 
of the Spielmann, 
his face assuming 
the mask of 
Death. The 
galloping of a 
horse is heard. 
Death has 
claimed the 
Knight, and the 
Spielmann is seen 
running away, 
almost like an 
animal. 


THE PRINCE AND 
THE NUN. 
Next, a_ ban- 

queting hall, 

where the Spiel- 
mann, his cos- 
tume always 
changing with 

the scene, 1s 











a band of hunts- 
men comes over 
the hills—hunts- 
men with their dogs, and others with 
their falcons, and a wonderful collection 
of game. At their head is the Robber 
Count. He sees this beautiful woman 
dancing, has the Knight seized and 
bound to a tree, and bids her dance 
again. The Nun is distracted, but, 
again under the influence of the Spiel- 
mann, who would save the situation 
and save the Knight, she dances a 
second time. 


Fate, or The Spielmann, wearing the Mask of Death. 


i —— Master of the 
Ceremonies. 
Again the Nun is 
dance for the evening’s 
She is dancing now with 
less reluctance. The Prince enters the 
hall with his followers, a gay and 
brilliant company. He, too, falls in 
love with this beautiful woman, and 
fights and kills the Robber Count. 
The Prince in turn takes the Nun 
away. You see them now in the 
forest, where the Nun is appealing 
to the Spielmann for his aid. The 


made to 
pleasure. 
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Spielmann disappears, and there enters 
the old King, the father of the Prince. 
The King offers the Nun his protection, 
and as he escorts her to a place of 
safety the Prince and his followers rush 
upon him. The Spielmann, thinking 
to help the King, places in his hand a 
dagger, and he kills his son. 

Always Fate pursues. From _ the 
cathedral to the mountain, from the 


Thereafter, from all sides of the arena 
there rushes in an angry mob pointing 
accusing hands at the Nun, and calling 
her a witch. She is hurried before a 
tribunal, where the judges take their 
place, and the Spielmann is seen in the 
robes of Inquisitor. The Nun is con- 
demned to die. As the executioner 
leads her to the block, a feeling of sym- 
pathy possesses the hearts of the judges, 



































A Group of Nuns. 


mountain to the hall, from the hall to 
the forest, and now from the forest to 
the throne, where the Nun, unhappy 
still, sits at the right hand of the King, 
who is himself in love with her. Here 
is a masque, arranged by the Spiel- 
mann, performed, and a wild and 
tumultuous scene, amidst a clash of 
torches, leads to another extraordinary 
climax. 


and just as the axe is about to fall they 

rush forward, and she is saved. 

DARKEST Hour, AND REST 
AT LAST. 


THE 


There is a moment of great joy, in 
which the crowd take the Nun away on 
horseback. But the scene of jubilation 
issoonover. The Nunis left alone with 
an old hag, whose face is that of the 
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Spielmann. She appears again in a 
dancing hall, with the hag presiding, 
and rough men and women joining in a 
scene of revelry. 

Her degradation is all but complete. 
It is her darkest hour. She is alone now 
in the snow, with a child in her arms. 
There is the tramp of an army on its 
way to the war, with wagons and can- 


is missing. The bells are rung in alarm, 
the crowd rushes in from the moun- 
tain, and the Nun is threatened with 
death. This time the priests are her 
protectors ; another miracle is worked, 
and the play ends with a song of 
thanksgiving. 


How REINHARDT WORKS. 


No wonder, when Mr. Cochran heard 
the outlines of 








non. The soldiers insult her; wild 
beasts come 

out of the piel 
forest after || 


the men have 
passed and 
sniff at her. 
Last of all, in 
this weird, 
mysterious 
land, the 
ghosts of the 
men who had 
loved her ap- 
pear, and she 
falls prostrate 
in the snow. 
At this mo- 
ment, from 
the end of the 
cathedral! 
there streams 
a broad beam 
Ob went 
Church bells 
peal out. 
Above the 
peal of the 
bells rise the 
rich notes of 
the organ and 
the voices of 
the nuns sine- 











the story from 
the lips of tle 
author, he 
saw in it the 
greatest possi- 
bilities for its 
production by 
Reinhardt at 
Olympia. For 
one thing it 
was quite un- 
conventional, 
and toT 
another it 
called for ela- 
borate display 
in its inter- 
pretation, 
which is very 
necessary for 
so large a 
building. 
Like Su- 
murin, too, in 
one respect, 
the story was 
so direct and 
simple that it 
made a play 
without 
words. For 














a ae 

music swells The Robber Count. 
louder and 

louder. It is a moment of ecstasy, and 


the Nun is seen rising up from the snow 
and coming towards the cathedral 
doors. The Intermezzo is at an end. 
At the beginning of the second act 
of the play the Nun is rattling at the 
doors of the cathedral to be admitted. 
The great doors swing open, and she is 
allowed to enter. Even now imme- 
diate peace is not for her. One of the 
most treasured relics of the cathedral 


Olympia that 
was 1m por- 
tant, for in so 
vast a building dialogue would make 
too great a strain upon both the actors 
and the audience. And although no 
words were needed, yet there was great 
scope for beautiful music and for fine 
acting. 

In regard to acting, Reinhardt’s 
method of producing pantomime differs 
entirely from the Italian school. For 
words the Italians substitute a series of 
signals. If, for example, an actor in 





Photo] 


The Mystery. 
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their school wishes to convey without 
words that he is hungry, he points to 
his stomach and makes a pretence of 
putting something into his mouth. 
Neither in real life nor in acting in an 
ordinary play would he do anything of 
the kind. Reinhardt’s method, on the 
other hand, is to have his company act 
in a wordless play just as they would act 
if they were speaking—the expression 
of the face, the 


skating as a society pursuit, and the 
Hackenschmidt wrestling craze both 
owed something of their success in the 
first place either to his suggestion or his 


direction. Perhaps his earlier work in 
America has exercised an influence 
upon his various activities. He was, 


it may be recalled, the personal repre- 
sentative of Richard Mansfield when he 
made the sensation of his career by his 

appearance in 





Cyrano de 





movement of 
the body, the 
natural gesture 
conveying all 
that words 
would convey. 
We saw in Su- 
murtn how fas- 
cinating and 
how perfect was 
the result. Pre- 
cisely the same 
method will be 
followed in The 


Miracle. 
Reinhardt 
was in Buda- 


pest when Dr. 
Vollméller out- 
lined his story 
in Berlin. Mr. 
Cochran im- 
mediately went 
thereto see 
him, and ex- 
plained the 
author’s idea, 
with which he 
was greatly im- 
pressed. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t know 











Bergerac in 
Columbus, 
Ohio, where 
people literally 
fought— fought 
with knives 
and revolvers 
to get into the 
theatre. 
From the 
moment of Mr. 
Cochran’s __in- 
terview with 
Reinhardt the 
production was 
practically de- 
cided. He left 
him saying that 
he had no doubt 
that he would 
be able to 
make him a 
sound business 
proposal if he 
would give 
him a little 
time in which 
to consult his 
friends. On 
his return to 











England,” he 
said, “I dont 
know whether 
it is a good theme for you. Do you 
think it suitable? ”’ Mr. Cochran re- 
plied that, “‘if he would undertake to 
p-oduce it he was convinced that it 
would draw not only all London to 
Olympia at Christmas, but half the 
country.” 

Mr. Cochran could speak with some 
experience Several times in his career 
he has happened upon the right thing 
at the psychological moment. Roller 


The Knight. 


London he saw 
a 
Payne, the 
managing director of Olympia. Mr. 
Payne was at once as enthusiastic 
as he was himself over the _pros- 
pect of the play. As soon as he 
could leave London—the Horse 
Show was then open—he went with 


Mr. Cochran to Munich,’ where 
Reinhardt was then producing La 
Belle Héléne, was impressed with 
the beauty of the production, 
and drafted then and there the 
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contract for him to The 


Miracle. 


produce 


HUMPERDINCK AND THE MUSIC. 


Such is the origin of the Christmas 
spectacle at Olympia. It was at first 
suggested that an independent company 
should be formed to finance the enter- 


negotiations would be carried through 
with success that he approached a 
famous composer, Herr Engleberg Hum- 
perdinck, with regard to the music. 
Humperdinck entered into the idea 
as gladly and with as much enthusiasm 
as everyone else, and set to work upon 
the music before the contract was 
signed with Reinhardt. His own con- 












































Grand Dame. 


prise. Mr. Payne, however, liked the 
idea so much that he thought it well to 
keep it in his own hands and those of 
the Olympia Company ; and it is they, 
and they alone, who have co-operated 
with Mr. Cochran in securing the pro- 
duction. 

Although nothing was finally settled 
until the visit to Munich, vet Dr. 
Vollméller felt so sure that the 


Courtesan. 


Peasant. 


tract was not completed until a few 
weeks later. 

It was Reinhardt’s first idea that the 
music should be composed by Richard 
Strauss. He, however, had so much 
work on hand that it was impossible 
for him to undertake to deliver the 
score in time. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate as it happened. Strauss would 
undoubtedly have written some 














A drawing by ° “THE MIRACLE.” A SCENE 


This illustration, the two pages forming one picture, shows what a 
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IN THE CATHEDRAL. 





wonderful transformation has been made in the appearance of Olympia. 
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Priest. 


wonderful music, but the composer of 
Hansel and Gretel, on the other hand, 
may make a wider appeal and preserve 
more completely the mystic atmosphere 
of the play. 

To this remarkable combination 
Reinhardt, the producer ; Vollmédller, 
the author; Humperdinck, the com- 
poser—another notable name comes 
now to be added—namely, that of Pro- 
fessor Ernst Stern. There is no 
position in the English theatre quite 
like that which is filled by Stern in all 
Reinhardt’s productions. He is re- 
sponsible for every pictorial detail— 
the designs that accompany this article 
are reproductions from his original 
details for the spectacle—and not only 
does he design the costumes, the scenery, 
and the scenic effects, but the make-up 
of every artist is also under his direction. 
To secure the harmonious whole a 
master mind must supervise in Rein- 
hardt’s productions even the smallest 
detail. 


Archbishop. 


Acolyte. 


THE WoRK OF ORGANISATION. 

As soon as the combination of chiefs 
was settled, the work of organisation 
was begun. This work was divided 
between Berlin and London. Whilst 
Stern was busy in the former capital, 
with a model of the cathedral before 
him, designing scenery, costumes and 
properties, the costumes being made 
under Reinhardt’s direction at the 
Deutsches Theater, arrangements were 
pushed forward, for the whole of the 
structural work to be carried out at 
Olympia by their own staff of work- 
men. This work was based, of course, 
upon the instructions of Stern and 
Dernburg, and had the personal assis- 
tance of Herr Deworski, Reinhardt’s 
chief technical supervisor at the 
Deutsches Theater. 

At Olympia were made the fabric of 
the cathedral and the great doors, to- 
gether a hundred and twenty feet wide, 
that have to swing open mechanically 
on a huge iron framework, revealing the 
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landscape of the Rhine and the moun- 
tain. Here, too, was constructed the 
huge trap, itself as large as any ordinary 
stage, for moving the mountain and 
properties, and for assisting in lighting 
the spectacle. 

Lighting plays a most important part 
in Stern’s scheme for producing effects. 
It may surprise some to learn that as 
much as ten miles of cable was required 
inside Olympia for a special electric 
installation for the spectacle. Across 
the whole length of the building a great 
lighting bridge had to be constructed, 
with three islands of lights, each con- 
taining forty searchlights, and each 
light having its separate set of cables. 

Hundreds of lights were required also 
to illuminate each of the cathedral 
windows, and again separate cables had 


to be carried to a great height for the 
purpose. For lighting the horizon of 
the scenes and providing for all the 
necessary gradations of light so that 
night shall differ from morning, and 
summer from winter, there was a 
further requirement of cables for in- 
numerable battens. 

Then the artists: whilst Reinhardt 
engaged the principals from different 
parts of Europe, all the minor players— 
the bishops and priests, the nuns and 
acolytes, the villagers and huntsmen, 
the infirm and sick, the boys and girls— 
as well as the chorus and orchestra, as 
many as two thousand all told, were 
engaged in London. 

In some cases the method of selection 
was absolutely novel. For the first 
time in their lives men found age, 
































The Prince's Friends. 
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especially when it was honourably 
marked by shining bald heads and long 
white beards, a qualification for the 
stage. Reinhardt did not want raw 
material for the aged and infirm who 
go to the cathedral on the day of the 
Festival. He insisted upon having 
men who are beginning to totter 
naturally, and are therefore able to act 
their parts without the necessity or the 
expense of first 


THE PLAYERS. 

For the leading part of the Nun, Rein- 
hardt required an artist who possessed 
the three gifts of a pantomimist, a 
dancer and a tragedian. The choice 
was naturally limited, for few artists 
have so rare a combination of talent. 
Negotiations were opened with a very 
beautiful woman, Mlle. Trouhanowa, 

who for two 





years has_ been 





going to a 
@2amatic 
academy for a 
course of study. 

The choir of 
five hundred 
were _ selected 
and trained by || 
Mr. Van den 
Straeten, a gifted 
Dutchman who 
has long made 
London his 
home. At _ the 
same time two 
hundred per- 
formers were en- 
gaged for the |, 
orecnrestra. 
and Herr Oscar_ || 
Fried, the con- | 
ductor of the 
famous Gesell- 
schaft der Musik || 
-freunde of 








Berlin, who has 








the principal 
mime and 
danseuse at the 
Opéra in Paris. 
She went to see 
Reinhardt and 
Humperdinck at 
Munich, heard 
the scenario and 
the music, and 
showed them 
her own ideas. 
Reinhardt was 
so delighted 
with her work 
that he engaged 
her at once for 
the part. 
Amongst other 
notable engage- 
ments made two 
months before 
the production, 
was that of Max 
| Pallenberg, a 


Vi 














been directing ennese 
the Hallé con- | comedian, who 
certs in Man- | || Was specially 
chester this | | selected by 
season in succes- || || Reinhardt for 
sion to Dr. —— the part of the 
Richter, was ap- The Spielmann as the Grand Inquisitor. Spielmann be - 

cause of his 


pointed con- 

ductor. It was arranged that 
orchestra should be invisible, 
Fried, himself able to see the 
spectacle, conducting from a little 
pulpit. The great church organ re- 
quired for the cathedral was specially 
built for the play by an English firm 
in Sheffield, whose aim was to provide 
an instrument whose rich and swelling 
tones would rival in volume those of 
the organ at the Albert Hall. 


the 
Herr 


ability to introduce those weird and 
tragic touches that are essential to a 
vole symbolic of Fate and of the 
conflict of the spirit with the tempta- 
tions of the world. 

When all the engagements were made, 
and all the material was in readiness, 
Reinhardt himself arranged to come 
over to London to give it shape and 
harmony, and to take the rehearsals 
under his personal direction. 
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THE Cost OF THE PRODUCTION. To make so great a_ production 
profitable the takings must amount to 
at least a thousand pounds a perfor- 
mance, assuming that seventy-two 
performances are given during the run, 
twelve a week for the first fortnight, 
and eight for six weeks afterwards, 


The cost of the production and of the 
eight weeks’ run that is contemplated 
will amount to seventy thousand 
pounds. Some of the principal sums 
of expenditure may be enumerated : 


Costumes... ue vee ... £12,500 as originally contemplated. 
Scenery and properties —... -+ 8,000 Whatever the financial result may 
OVENG OWNER... = -.. 4 S00 be, the production will always stand as 
Excavation for the Trap ... nan 1,690 | X i ‘an in o field that 
Iron framework for cathedral doors 1,250 @ monument of enterprise in a Meld tha 
Electric installation apparatus... 3,000 ~has decided limitations. It may even 
Electric wiring and fixing ... + 1,500 open an entirely new chapter in the 
Use of the organ sts sss -F,000 history of stage production in London. 
Artists’ salaries per week, includ- “ 2 . s fi J “id 
ae Certainly the combination of its music, 
Principals ... se eb roe 800 its mystery, its art, its spectacle, its 
Chorus of 500 ee “ih as 1,200 impressionist effects, will make a wide 
~ saeaasagee aaa s+ ss 15725 appeal; and the master mind of Rein- 
Orchestra of 200 ... en Bhs 950 eee Se Z onte ase nol 
Boys and girls... a ie 115  flardt, once seen at work on the nove 
Girl dancers es he “e 175 ground of the arena, may be demanded 
Approximately (for 8 weeks’ run), £40,000. again and again. 





THE BLUE LAKE BY CLONEEN. 


HE wind’s like a wolf at the door, 
An’ the night’s droppin’ down all grey ; 
There’s the sea with its sullen roar, 
An’ there’ll soon be snow, they say. 
The streets are all empty an’ drear 
An’ the sky has a steely sheen 
3ut I long, how I long, heart’s dear, 
For the blue lake by Cloneen. 


’Twould be dark in the storm to-night 
With the sentinel hills above ; 
3ut the stars would be shining bright 
O’er the water that I love. 
An’ the mist o’ the rain if it swept 
To blot out the light a wheen 
Would be only as someone wept 
O’er the blue lake by Cloneen 


Will I ever those soft waves hear 
As they lap on the pebbly shore ? 
Shall I breathe the west wind, heart’s dear, 
Sweet an’ fresh as in days of yore ? 
With the town left behind an’ afar 
For a world that’s all grey an’ green, 
Will your love lead me home like a star 
To the blue lake by Cloneen ? 
AuGusTA HANCOCK. 





Photo] Paviova at the Opera. {Hoppé 
““The photographer has been able to convey the inward spirit and outward form of this 
fascinating creature's performance.”’ 
18 














THE INVASION OF THE DANCERS. 


SOME CORYBANTIC DISPLAYS ON THE LONDON 
PROGRAMMES. 
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(The Picture on the Cover of the present issue is after a charming photograph 
by Hoppé, painted by A. J. Balliol Salmon.) 


by dancing. Much of it is 

beautiful in one way or another, 
and a good deal of it ugly. The per- 
fection of modern Terpsichorean art 
has been displayed in all its amazing 
skill and grace by such great artists 
as Pavlova, Karsavina, Kchessinska, 
Greta Wiesenthal, Nijinsky, and Mord- 
kin, and has been vastly applauded. 
Another manner of dancing, a great 
deal more elementary, perhaps with 
more of Nature in it, and certainly 
with less of Art, has also been exhibited 

-and here the appeal has generally 
been of a somewhat morbid kind. This 
movement began with the success of 
Miss Maud Allan in Salome, and was 
carried a stage further by the very 
beautiful and strictly classic dancing 
of Greta Wiesenthal. It has culmin- 
ated, for the present, in the Danse 
dune Folle of Mlle. Felicia, at the 
Hippodrome, and the Danse de Il’ Abeille 
of Mlle. Stasia Napierkowska, at the 
Palace Theatre. 

I wish I could put into the dull 
medium of words and the cold black- 
and-white of print a hundredth part 
of the charm and beauty of Tamara 
Karsavina, as she tripped into the 
presence of an enchanted audience at 
Covent Garden in Giselle, and com- 
pleted their conquest in Scheherazade 
the lovely poise of her—the exquisite 
lightness of her every movement—the 


I ONDON has of late been invaded 
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intoxicating promise of her smile. 
Beethoven or Schumann could perhaps 
have put it all into music, for, in the 
hands ofa master, music can transcend 
every other language. But to attempt 
to picture her in words is as foolish as 
it is to attempt to snapshot the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona with a camera from 
El Tovar. The reality in the one case 
is too enchanting to be put into words, 
just as in the other it is too vast and 
too appalling to be “caught” on a 
photographic lens. Yet an artist in 
photography has actually succeeded in 
catching her graces, as may be seen in 
the cover of this number of THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE. 

And Madame Kchessinska, Dancer of 
Honour to His Imperial Majesty the 
Tsar—how shall one set down one’s im- 
pressions of her dancing in Aurore et 
le Prince to the music of Tchaikowski, 


and in Le Carnival to the music of 
Schumann? The things she did, and 
the way she did them! At one 


moment, as Aurore, standing on the 
extreme tips of her toes, she bent her 
body backwards until she formed very 
nearly a right angle. There! Just see 
how bald that looks in words. Kches- 
sinska as aright angle! A performance 
of consummate skill and grace described 
in the terminology of Euclid! What 
manner of picture does the phrase con- 
vey? None at all. The folly of it! 
And yet what is one to do? It is no 








| hoto! 





Repose. [Hoppé 


Madame Kchessinska—a Whistlerian impression, 
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new difficulty. Eighty years ago the 
critics who were spellbound by the 


her—they could not analyse her per- 
formances. Such displays defy analysis. 


Photo] Madame Kchessinska. [Hoppé 


Dancer of Honour to His Imperial Majesty The Tsar. 


radiant beauty and wonderful skill of 
Fanny Elssler, could only rave about 


They could only fall in love with her, 
as the old statesman, Friedrich von 
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Gentz did, and write in a lover’s im- 
passioned hyperbole. And Maria Tag- 
lioni—where shall we find any written 
record that depicts for us the things she 
did, and the picture she presented in 
La Sylphide, or as the Tyrolienne in 
the ballet scene of William Tell, or in 
her pas de fascination in Robert the 
Devil? Our own Thackeray often saw 
and worshipped her, but what has he 
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MAGAZINE, and shall not attempt the 
impossible again. The photographer 
attained in a few seconds far more 
than I accomplished after infinite 
cudgellings of the brain and searchings 
after the words that would convey the 
inward spirit and the outward form of 
that fascinating creature’s performances. 
She, too, has been seen on the stage of 
the Royal Opera House lately; and, 
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[Dover Street Studios 


“In watching Poldi Miiller the charm of ‘the natural woman 
makes its poetical appeal” 


left us in the wav of description ? 
Nothing that carries us very much 
farther than the sentence in ‘“‘ The 
Newcomes,” which tells us that the 
young men of that epoch would never 
see anything so graceful as Taglioni in 
La Sylphide—which really tells us 
nothing at all. 

And Anna Pavlova. I have written 
about her before in THE PALL MALL 


even on that classic stage—among the 
most famous in Europe in its associa- 
tion with great dancers—has won the 
greatest of all her triumphs in London. 
And Nijinsky—the wonderful male 
dancer, who leaps into the air and 
seems to sail through it ; and spins on 
one toe till you are nearly dizzy watch- 
ing him ; and bounds round the stage 
like some superb animal after its prey, 
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€ 
‘The young men of the period will never see anything so graceful as Taglioni in La Sylphide.'” 
—Thackeray, ** The Newcomes.” 
confident of conquest. He, too, seems There are, however, the others, on a 


to elude the pen, and the panting lower level of technique altogether, and 
writer toils after him in vain. yet often so curiously attractive ; and 
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of these may surely be placed, first and 
foremost, that comely visitor from the 
Fatherland, Fraulein Poldi Miiller, who 
first fascinated us all as the Slave in 
Sumurtin, and has now made so great 
a hit as the Grisette in 1830 at the 


of so very sinister and scarlet a young 
person as Miss Greville Moore depicts 
with so stark a realism. But I am dis- 
nosed to say that Poldi Miiller’s success is 
Ses one of Art than of Personality. A 
lady sitting behind me on the first night 
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Alhambra. She dances in 1830, and 
very prettily. Indeed, many ingenuous 
visitors must have wondered how the 
young painter, whose love she seeks to 
win back by her dance in the second 
scene of that dainty ballet, is able to 
resist her appeal, particularly in favour 


Napierkowska in “‘The Dance of the Bee.’ 


[Campbell-Gray 


of 1830 burst forth with a quite loud 
and involuntary ‘“ What a dear!” a 
moment after her first appearance on 
the stage; and I think that is the 
general and principal impression she 
leaves upon those who see her. She 
has one of the sweetest of smiles, with 
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a touch of sad- 
ness or wistful- 
ness in it. She 
suggests all 
tenderness and 
faithfulness. 
She does not 
dazzle, or in- 
toxicate, or be- 
reave one of 


tn 


and see what it tells us. It runs 
as follows : 


Aiter a long day’s travel a 
party of Arals arrive at an 
casis. Their Chief has made 
captive a Moroccan Princess, 
who is bound. The girl beseeches 
the Chief to release her, and he 
consents upon conditicn that she 
will dance for him. Her response 
is a supplication, in pose and 





gesture, to Allah for help in her 
desperate situation. Softened by 
her beauty and pitiable plight, 
the Chief begs the girl again to 
dance for him. She ccmplies 
with La Danse de l’Abzille, 
picturing a young girl gathering 
flowers, from one of which a 
bee finds its way beneath her 
clothing. She tries to find the 
bee in the folds of her dress, but 
is unsuccessful. In terror she 
removes some of her draperies 
and finally falls from exhaustion. 
Mile. Napierkowska is a 
slim, gracefully-made girl ; and 





















breath, but 
steals _ gently 
into the affec- 
tions, just as 
the maiden | 
under the nut- 
tree in Schu- 
mann’s_ lovely 
song creeps into 
the heart. And 
I may add that 
I have never 
vet seen a pic- 
ture of § her 
that has caught 
any more than 
a small frac- 
tion of the 
charm she dis- 
plays on the 
stage. 

In La Danse 
de l’Abeille we “Wate 
come upon a 
different appeal to any 
of these. In watching 
the dancing of Karsavina 
and Pavlova, one is conscious 
of the intellectual and moral 
pleasure which the spectacle 
of the easy conquest of an 
enormously difficult — art 
generally conveys. In watch- 
ing Poldi Miiller, the charm 
of the natural woman makes 
its poetical appeal. Where 
lies the attraction of “‘ Stasia 
Napierkowska, the wonder 
creature,” as the Palace 
programme announces her ? 
There zs a charm, for the 
house fills to see her. What 
manner of charm is it? 
Well, let us take the pro- 
gramme’s_ description of 
The Dance of the Bee, 











Photos] [Campbell-Gray 
Napierkowska in *‘The Dance of the Bee.” 
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Photo] Greta Wiesenthal. [Hoppé 


in the paroxysm of excitement and her. 
pain caused by the bee in_ the 
folds of her garments, she, one after 
the other, tears her garments from 


It is a daring performance; and, 
no doubt, both the display and its 
reception are symptomatic of a certain 
broadening of public taste. The Art 
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of it, however, is surely limited to 
its display of realistic acting. Mlle. 
Napierkowska exhibits with a great 
deal of truth the panic of the 
princess at finding a bee _ buzzing 
about her clothes. The position is 
obviously an exceedingly disagreeable 
one; and if one can imagine such 
an accident happening to an English 
girl at a picnic in the country, 
one can also conceive considerable 
developments of a hysterical kind. _ It 
is these developments which Mlle. 
Napierkowska illustrates with con- 
siderable forcefulness and variety of 
facial and gesticulatory expression. 
The Dance of a Madwoman, in 
which Mlle. Felicia distinguished herself 
at the Hippodrome, was in nearly every 
respect disagreeable. Its story is 
that of a woman who is asked by her 
lover to dance to him. She consents, 
and retires to change her handsome 
evening dress for something more suit- 
able to her amiable purpose. In her 
absence the gentleman has an attack 
of “heart disease,” and dies in his 
chair. On her return she at first 
mistakes death for sleep, and proceeds 
with due coquetry to awake him. 
When she discovers the truth, she goes 
mad—very mad indeed—and in her 
paroxysm of insanity proceeds to 
dance a wild measure, flinging herself 
frantically this way and that, tumbling 
to the floor, staggering to her feet again, 
dashing her head about until her hair 
falls down, distorting her face and rolling 
her eyes in a most frightful way, and 
generally giving a very complete exhibi- 


tion of her fitness for a padded cell. 
With the lady behaving in this way, 
and the gentleman sitting a corpse In 
his chair, the entertainment could 
hardly be described as much of a con- 
tribution to the gaiety of an audience. 
The dance is said to have been “ the 
rage of Vienna.” If it was, all I can 
say is that the Viennese must have 
a sadder taste in entertainment than 
the Londoner. I admit that, here again, 
histrionic ability of a kind was dis- 
played, but a realism which excites 
no feelings but those of horror and 
repugnance has nothing to do with Art. 

Such are a few of the corybantic 
displays which have of late figured on 
London programmes. There was 
another, but it was removed almost at 
once from the bill of the hall which 
produced it. It depicted Adam and 
Eve dancing in Paradise, with a 
gentleman who represented “‘ The Sob 
of Earth’s Remembrance,” singing 
Biblical words in a baritone voice in 
the wings. It was described on the 
programme as “a poet’s realisation of 
an zsthetic world”’ ; but a censorship 
which had previously permitted a dancer 
to skip round a pretended head of 
John the Baptist, found a presentation 
of ‘‘ the gardener Adam and his wife”’ on 
the stage offensive to propriety and 
good taste. Speaking personally, it is a 
little difficult to see why if one was 
allowed the other was forbidden, or if 
one was prohibited why the other was 
allowed. Had I been Censor I should 
have disallowed them both on the 
ground of their dullness. 





























































INCE the issue of the Royal Pro- 
clamation on March 22nd last, 
in which the King-Emperor de- 

clared his Royal intention to hold at 
Delhi on the twelfth day of December, 
Ig11, an Imperial Durbar for the pur- 
pose of making known the solemnity 
of the Coronation, the preparations 
proceeded for carrying out on a 
scale of unparalleled magnificence one 
of the richest and most sumptuous 
series of pageants in the gorgeous his- 
tory of Hindustan. The great or 
central ceremony will be over before 
these pages are published, and before 
many weeks have gone by we at home 
will be able to see the gorgeous scenes, 


* This series of photographs is by WIELE and KLEIN, of Madras, and each is Copyright. 


The heart of the Palace in which the Durbars are held. 


THE DURBAR 
THE GORGEOUS PAGEANTRY OF INDIA 


A GROUP OF INTERESTING PICTURES * 


all in motion, at the variety theatre and 
the moving picture palaces. In the 
meanwhile, this little series of photo- 
graphs may stir the imaginations of our 
‘readers. How splendid state elephants 
look, with their gorgeous trappings, 
will be seen from the first picture, which 
shows a Durbar procession. The pic- 
ture which appears above shows where 
the Durbar was held. 
His Majesty himself rode through the 
‘““ Shadi Darwaza,” or the King’s Gate, 
an historic passage used only by the 
great Mogul Emperors. Lord Har- 
dinge, the Viceroy, and the members of 
his Council received the King-Emperor 
at the Palace Fort, the inner fortified 
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citadel, which, till the Mutiny, was the 
residence of the Emperors and the home 
of the dazzling Peacock Throne, one of 
the wonders of the Eastern world. 
Here also, on the most historic ground 
in all India, ‘‘ on the edge of that plain 
of Paniput, on which Empire has more 
than once been lost and won,” the 


King-Emperor ascended his throne and 
received the homage of the rulers of 
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prince and the closed litter of the noble 
lady from the halls where suitors 
laid gold and perfumes at the feet of 
Sovereigns’ passed—before his Majesty 
must indeed have been one of splendid 
magnificence. 

The tiger we show is a truly Imperial 
beast, but there are others in the 
jungles, and no doubt so famous a 
shot as the King will secure a fine 





















































Mussulman Worshippers at the great Mcsque, Delhi. 


over three hundred millions of his 
subjects. 

“Tf on earth there be a paradise, it 
is this, it is this!’ is the proud inscrip- 
tion on the richly-gilded, lacquered, and 
inlaid marble walls, and the scene that 
unfolded itself—as, in Macaulay’s 
phrases, “ the turbans and the flowing 
robes, the spears and the silver maces, 
the elephants with their canopies of 
State, the gorgeous palanquin of the 





bag, if that is the right word to use of 
tigers. Another picture shows the 
great Mosque, and the wonderful scene 
is another illustration of the wonders 
of India, and of the innumerable hosts 
who live together, more or less at peace, 
under the rule of the King-Emperor. 
These long furrows are pilgrims to 
the wondrous Mosque, one of the finest 
buildings in India. It was built by 
the famous Shah Jahan. Its front 
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The Arcades and Courtyards of the Palace. 


courtyard is 450 feet square, and is 
surrounded by a cloister open on both 
sides, being paved with granite inlaid 
with marble. The Mosque itself forms 
an oblong of 261 feet in length, and is 
approached by a magnificent flight of 
stone steps. Three domes of white 


marble rise from its roof, with two tall 
and graceful minarets at the corners in 
front. The interior of the mosque is 
paved throughout with white marble, 
and the walls and roof are lined with 
the same material. It is another of 
the wonders of India. 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 
WONDER if I really is as bad as they suppose ? 
‘Cause, if I is one-half as bad, then goodness only knows 


I ain’t a-fit to live with ; 


I’s a kind o’ hell within, 


That’s a-sizzlin’ an’ a-bubblin’ with the awful fires of sin ; 


That’s what the Preacher called it. 


3ut, durn me, all I did, 


Was to wallop to a shoe rag, that lyin’ Jhonsey kid, 


For a-sneakin’ to the Teacher. 


An’ I punched Bull Williams’ head, 


Till I kind o’ spiled his beauty, but I didn’t kill him dead, 


As he told his ma. 


I didn’t then do things of much count more, 


But Pa got good and angry an’ he licked me good an’ sore. 
But I don’t bear him no malice, for goodness only knows, 

It takes all kinds to make a world, an’ he’s the kind, I suppose, 
That ain’t happy les’ he’s lickin’ out the badness that there be, 
A-sizzlin’ an’ a-bubblin’ in that inner hell of me. 

I ain’t poisin’ as an angel that is white an’ fair within, 

But I ain’t the only feller that is steeped in scarlet sin. 


MARGARET ERSKINE. 
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THE BARGAIN BACILLUS. 


THE WINTER SPORT OF SALEING. 
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The bargain bacillus will flourish and be fruitful while Eve’s daughters show a 
weakness for adorning their persons at half-price. No woman is worthy the name 
who can sce beauty in Nature or art without feeling an instinctive craving to 
associate it somehow with her own charms, and who would not jump at the chance 
of, say, buying a sunset to trim her gown with, or a rainbow to twine in her hair, if 
they were marketable creations, and offered twice a year at “ slaughter prices.” 


oe 


Are you ready, oh my sisters, for the fray : 
Maid, wife and widow, flaxen-haired or grey ; 
In short, without preamble, 
Are you ready for the scramble 
Of our great red-letter—no, red-figure—day ? 
Do you feel the fighting fever in your breast ? 
By the bargain microbe is your soul possessed ? 
Behold ! the day is dawning, 


A truce to sluggish yawning ; 
It’s more than time you all were up and dressed ! ' 
Come, gird yourselves, you frail and tender plants ! i 


No vacillations, drawings back or “‘ can’ts”’ ; 
Your tubes you must be catching 
There are bargains for the snatching ; 

Oh! my sisters and my mothers and my aunts! 


BARGAIN WORSHIP. personal decoration, husband manage- 

ne to 2 come fon ment, mother love, or any of the other 
W this bargain bacillus? Do womanly virtues. 

we inherit it from our ‘ P ‘ 

‘Viking-cum-Ancient British’  an- 
cestry ? Did Boadicea love a bargain, ye SeRPENT AT THE BREAKFAST- 
too, and ride furiously to “ slaughter 
sales ’’ of woad and skins and metal 
fettlements in her _ sword-spiked A sale catalogue, like an attractive- 
chariot—a handy vehicle for clearing looking and plausible advance agent, 
out other customers, by the way, but makes its appearance on the suburban 
hardly cricket? Whatever its origin breakfast-table about a week before 
may be, the fact remains that bargain the actual activities are advertised to 
worship is as deeply rooted in the begin, and takes precedence for the 
feminine breast as the passion for next few days over all other current 
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literature. And oh, my sisters, those 
seductive sale catalogues! How often 
they have tempted us to indiscretions 
of expenditure, because we fail to 
realise the fact that our own faces 
and figures are not identical with those 
of the daintily-photographed manne- 
quins! The fault lies entirely at our 
own door. The catalogue is genuine 


and straightforward enough ; it is our 
own vanity that blinds us to our 


physical limitations, and prompts us 
to possess garments merely because 
they look charming on somebody else. 


* * * 
“WHAT GRACE! Wuat ‘ Cuic’!” 

For instance, we should try to re- 
member that the long trailing robe 
which the mannequin wears with 
such distinction may look stodgy and 


insignificant when the customer is 
inside it, and that saucy and be- 
witching little French creation in 


“ headwear,’’ when closely associated 
with our own locks, may lose its 
Parisian atmosphere and make _ us 
appear either dour or ridiculous. How 
many of us also have fallen victims 
to the allurements of a blouse artistic- 
ally depicted on fine satin surfaced 
paper. “‘ What grace of line! What 
chic! we must, and we will possess 
it.” And we do! 


* * * 


OH, WHAT A DIFFERENCE ! 

But when the promptly-posted parcel 
arrives and we open it with impatient 
fingers our rainbow visions fall, so do 
our faces, and we learn by bitter ex- 
perience that a charming confection is 
one thing on paper and quite another 
on the person. There is, however, a 
very practical alternative to running 
the risks of such disappointment, and 
it is this, go and see what you are 
buying, enlist in the great army of 
salers, work out your plan of cam- 
paign with pencil and paper, mobilise 
your forces by a good night’s rest and a 
substantial breakfast, and, vae victis, 
take a tube or a taxi to the field of 
action. 


THE MoRN ARRIVES. 


On the first Monday morning in 
January the suburban atmosphere is 
impregnated with a subtle thrill, and 
there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of ladies travelling to 
town. But though they take early 
trains and tubes, it is quite easy to 
distinguish them from the ordinary 
City worker, though they may have 
donned workmanlike costumes for the 
occasion. It is the flush of anticipa- 
tion on their cheeks, the martial light 
in their eyes,.and the grim determina- 
tion about their closed lips, which 
distinguishes the lady saler from the 
lady secretary. 


* 7 * 


THE FIGHTING PHALANX. 

During the journey to town the 
members of the fighting phalanx eye 
each other with suspicion. ‘‘ What 
if,” think I to myself, “ that big hefty 
woman sitting opposite has set her 
heart on the very ‘sequined over- 
slip’ which I have left my comfortable 
bed an hour earlier than usual to 
capture (usual price, 50s. ; sale price, 
38s. 6d.).” It is a worrying thought, 
for there is a decided contrast in our 
physique, and mine does not score by 


the comparison. But, after all, I 
console myself. 
* * * 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE SHORTEST. 
Successful saleing makes for the 
survival of the shortest, and it is the 
little woman, who by diving low, 


where the battle rages six deep round 
the counter, can nip in between her 
larger sisters and annex the garment 
she has been coveting from a distance. 
For there is no denying the fact that 
real orthodox salers, properly infected 
by the bargain bacillus, are apt to 
revive the ways of childhood and resort 
to the manners of the nursery—and 
when only a limited number of alluring 
confections are going at half price, 
what they want they snatch, and what 
they don’t want they throw on the 
floor. And no wonder. You might as 
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well throw a handful of crumbs to a 
group of hungry sparrows and expect 
each to say “after you”’ to his mate, 
as expect a crowd of bargain worship- 
pers to treat each other with drawing- 
room courtesy on “ remnant days.” 
* * * 

THE ONLY COOL ONEs. 

The assistants stand aloof, their 
help is not required by customers who 
are out to help themselves. All they 
can do is to keep cool and callous and 
take the money ; while, as for the shop- 
walkers, they merely cumber the 
ground! Month in, month out, they 
have been monarchs of all they pur- 
veyed, now they are thrust aside by 
enthusiastic customers, who even in- 
vade the sacred side of the counter in 
their enthusiasm to help the manage- 
ment get rid of last season’s stock. 
However stately an establishment may 
be, and however dignified its clients 
at ordinary times, both lose their 
autocratic character during sale days, 
for this dictum holds good from Bays- 
water to Barnet, from Camberwell to 
Clapton, “ the pick of the basket goes 
to the first comers,” just as the juiciest 
worm is the rightful reward of the 
earliest bird. It is because there are 
only a few worms and a great many 
early birds, that sales are so successful. 


TEMPER. 

With men time may be money, but 
with your true bargain-worshipper the 
inexorable march of the hours is of no 
importance. She will even be on the 
pavement outside the shop doors long 
before they open—a unit in a crowd 
as long as the queue at a theatre door, 
and indeed it 7s as good as a play when 
once you get inside. However, it’s no 
good going to a bargain sale if you 
can’t keep your temper and if you are 
not prepared to buy three things you 
don’t want for every one you do, 
because they are so ludicrously cheap 
you cannot bear to let them go by you. 
But though most women are good 
tempered nowadays, for the simple 
reason that their sense of humour is 
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developing by leaps and bounds, there 
are still one or two of the old school 
left. For instance, I once heard the 
following conversation in a certain 
dress material department on remnant 
day. We were all standing “ in close 
order,’ to put it mildly, and I could 
see nothing of the speakers, except an 
alpine hat on iron grey hair, and a 
rosebud toque on flaxen tresses (a 
little dark at the roots) : 

* * * 
A HEATED CONVERSATION. 

RosEBUD ToguE: Will you kindly 
stand off my train, Madam ? 

ALPINE Hat (coldly): I am_ not 
standing on your train, madam, and 
if I were, it would be a lesson to you 
not to wear one. 

RosEBUD TOQUE 
But your foot 7s on my dress 
see it ! 

ALPINE Hat (resentfully) : That is not 
my foot, madam, but a roll of black 
serge which has fallen sideways—and 
I must ask you to remove your elbow 
from the middle of my back; the 
pressure is becoming very injurious 
to me. 

ROSEBUD ToQuE (with hauteur) : 
That is not my elbow, but my umbrella 
handle ! 

ALPINE HAT (with venom): People 
who go to sales ought not to bring 
such dangerous implements. 

ROSEBUD ToQueE (scathingly): And 
people who go to sales ought to use 
common civility. 


(with emphasis) : 
I can 


* * * 

THE THREE TO ONE CHANCE. 

Fortunately, at this moment a 
fighting squadron, crossing from the 
“Mantle Room ”’ to the “ Lace and 
Veilings Department,” broke through 
our ranks and separated the antago- 
nists. But as I said, bad-tempered 
people are in the minority. I’ve fre- 
quently come across congenial spirits 
at a sale counter, whose motto has been 
“ Live and let live!’ and we have often 
found that co-operation is a great 
assistance—but it does not always 
answer. I remember once a new-made 
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friend wanted to buy a _ bamboo 
smoking-table (greatly reduced), for 
one of her menkind, I suppose. She 
had been waiting, I fancy, a weary time 
at the crowded counter, and I and 
another lady offered to do what we 
could to help. So we arranged to take 
up different positions down the line; 
the first of us who was successful in 
catching the assistant’s eye was to buy 
the desired object—thus giving the 
real purchaser a three-to-one chance 
of getting served. With ordinary luck 
the ‘‘ coup”’ would have been success- 
ful, but, as it happened, we all got 
served at the identical moment, and 
when we rushed together, each in 
triumph at her achievement, we found 
we had three bamboo smoking tables on 
our hands—and sale goods, as every- 
body knows, are not returnable. 
K * * 

A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

3ut I did something much worse than 
that once, and I still recall the terrible 
incident with shame and horror. The 
principal object of my saleing on that 
particular occasion was a new tweed 
skirt for beagling, something of a 
pleasing ‘“‘ browny green” mixture, 
that would not show the mud or catch 
on barbed wire. I went from sale to 
sale without success, becoming very 
dishevelled and discouraged in the 
process. At last, disgusted by the 
crush round the counter in front of me, 
I was about to give it up and go home, 
when I caught a glimpse of the very 
skirt I had dreamed of, which had 
apparently half fallen from the counter. 
I could only get a glimpse of it, as I 
said, but by reaching between the rows 
of salers in front, I could just manage 
to catch hold of it. I pulled, but it 
would not come, being evidently caught 
on a hook. I pulled again, and was 
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rewarded by feeling it give a trifle. 
Not for nothing have I played hockey, 
and stump cricket, and swum, and 
beagled! I put my back into it, and 
tugged with all my might—the resist- 
ance yielded suddenly—so suddenly 
that I was almost precipitated on the 
floor, and there emerged from the 
packed crowd—the skirt certainly—but 
a stout elderly female figure inside it ! 
I fled! Of course, I ought to have 
stopped and faced the music, but I 
simply hadn’t the courage, and was 
safely in the street before my victim, 
who came out of the crowd backwards, 
had time to discover what mysterious 
power had plucked her from her well- 
won place by the counter. 


K * * 

THE VARIOUS KINDs OF “ SALERS.” 

Yes, saleing is strenuous sport ; but 
by making careful calculations, by 
knowing where to go, by only buying 
what she wants and rejecting what she 
doesn’t, the successful saler can save 
30 per cent. on purchases in most 
departments. Of course, there are bad 
salers who lose their heads in the 
bargain atmosphere, and buy with a 
recklesness only to be measured by 
their subsequent regret when reviewing 
their useless purchases at home. It is 
the magic about that “ red-figure price 
ticket ’’ which makes for recklessness 
and precipitancy, and if you play with 
the fire of those red figures, you will 
get burnt, unless you are gloved with 
discretion. But the woman has yet 
to be born who can be discreet and 
discriminating with bargains to right 
of her, bargains to left of her, and 
bargains snapped up in front of her, 
if she doesn’t do the snapping herself. 
No, there may be good salers and there 
may be bad salers, but there are never 
indifferent salers. 


A MAKER OF EMPIRE. 


BY WILL H. OGILVIE. 


PATIENT, honest, kindly friend 
[ \ The packhorse plodded down the years, 


Content his humble life to spend 
In toil to aid the pioneers. 
Before the swagman and his load, 
Before the waggon and the train, 
He trampled out the dusty road 
And trod the dry road in again. 


He bore the first prospector’s pan, 
The first surveyor’s tent and gear ; 
With Sturt and Mitchell led the van 
O’er plains of Doubt, through scrubs of Fear. 
When foemen swarmed about the track 
The danger-circled path he kept, 
And bore the blankets on his back 
Of watchful men who seldom slept. 


In the grey dust of moving herds 
He tugged at dawn the golden grass, 
While through the mist like phantom birds 
He saw the great white bullocks pass. 
In the cool creek at noon he splashed, 
Or drank at eve from brackish wells ; 
All day his swinging camp-ware clashed, 
All night his bell among the bells 


Before the engine’s throb and thrust, 
Before the humming of the wires, 
This overlander, swathed in dust, 
Across the last dim range retires. 
Yet those who know shall not forget 
That North and Westward, rod by rod, 
He saw the conquering camp-fires set 
And broke the track an Empire trod. 
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WOMAN 
THE STORY OF A NIGHT’S ADVENTURES. 


“Entering the barber's, | found four customers ranged penitentialiy upon a bench against the wall.” 


DISPOSES. 






BY INGLIS ALLEN. 


Perhaps it will be as well to state clearly at once, lest I be misunderstood 

hereafter, that in relating the following events I am very far from wishing to 

suggest any deficiency in the mental powers of woman. Many already in these 

days of progress have proved her brain to be on an equality with that of man ; 

personally I am inclined to go farther and regard it to be on a superior plane 

altogether, and that is why I think that all women ought to be given the vote, and 
all men disfranchised, with the exception perhaps of actor-managers. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


HE blame for the whole trouble 
(Myra assures me) rests really 
upon me, in that I did not 

shave myself first thing in the morning 
as ordinary self-respecting men should 
do. It is certainly true, I fear, that an 
unreasonably tender skin, which makes 
the act of shaving an _ unpleasant 
priests-of-Baal sort of a business, has 
led me into the extravagant habit of 
entrusting my throat at various hours 





of the day to more skilled hands than 
my own, though I still maintain that 
my threepences have purchased for 
me a knowledge of the German character 
and language which may stand me in 
good stead when the invasion comes. 
Be that as it may, I have the further 
defence in this instance that Myra, 
who has been suffering from a cold, 
had used my only amenable razor the 
night before for bisecting lemons. No 
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doubt, however, Myra is right in 
characterising this plea as specious. 

Myra’s mother dines at half-past 
seven, and seven o’clock found Myra 
and myself engaged in mild dispute 
inside a Kensington omnibus. Surely, 
I was urging, it would be a far better 
plan for me first to escort her to the 
Mansions and then to return to the 
High Street for my shave. 

“No, no,” Myra reiterated. “ I'll 
get off with you at the barber's and 
wait.” 

“ But you can’t come with me into 
a barber’s shop,” I persisted, ‘‘ and 
you can’t wait about in the street in 
evening dress.” 

Myra remained firm. She would 
walk about and look at the shops. 
There were several that she _par- 
ticularly wanted to inspect. For a 
time I continued to make obstinate 
objections to this plan. 

“Very well, then,” I yielded, as we 
alighted outside the station. ‘‘ Since 
you insist, I'll meet you here on 
this spot in a quarter of an hour's 
time.” 

“Is that where you're going to get 
shaved—that place over the way?” 
inquired Myra. 

“It is,” I replied. ‘““ However, 
there’s no need for you to know any- 
thing about that. All you have to 
remember is that we meet here on this 
actual spot at twenty minutes past 
seven precisely.” 

Myra nodded, and made a bee-line 
for the glass front of a hat shop. I 
crossed the road, and entering the 
barber’s found four customers ranged 
penitentially upon a bench against the 
wall, who, transferring a jealous gaze 
from the three busy assistants, marked 
my appearance with a look of watchful 
hostility. Disregarding the reproach- 
ful protests of the assistants I retreated 
in haste, and at last discovered a 
smaller shop farther down the street. 
Here I was more fortunate in finding a 
disengaged assistant—a cheerful youth 
of a slap-dash habit, who carried out 
my instructions to shave me as quickly 
as possible with relentless accuracy. A 
conscientious sprint landed me back at 
the station, somewhat breathless and 


uncomfortable, at 
minutes past seven. 

There was no sign as yet of Myra, 
but I am not one of your unreasonable 
men, so I lit a cigarette and occupied 
myself in staunching the blood from a 
wound in my chin, confidently ascribed 
by my late tormentor to an invisible 
pimple. 

As half-past seven drew near, how- 
ever, I had begun to feel thoughtful. 
A suspicion was growing on me that 
Myra had changed her mind and gone 
on to the Mansions by herself. True, 
nothing could have been more cate- 
gorical than our arrangement to meet 
outside the station at twenty minutes 
past seven, but it is just this courageous 
capacity for departing from a set line 
of conduct which is so admirable in the 
feminine character, and which, in my 
humble opinion, augurs so well for 
their success as politicians. 

On the whole I found myself in a 
distinctly difficult position. Myra’s 
mother is a stickler for punctuality, 
and I had no relish for the prospect of 
being the sole object of her displeasure. 
At the same time, without being abso- 
lutely certain that Myra had decided to 
exercise the courageous quality of which 
Ihave spoken, it would obviously be very 
wrong of me to desert my post by the 
station. An appointment with one of 
her sex is justly sacred. 

At twenty-five minutes to eight I 
had taken the plunge and was racing, 
as far as a heavy dress overcoat would 
permit me, towards the Mansions. In 
the drawing-room Myra’s mother re- 
ceived my apologies a little coldly ; 
Myra herself, seated by the fire, asked 
me what on earth I had been doing all 
this time. 

‘Surely,’ I remonstrated gently, 
“we had the most definite arrange- 
ment possible to meet outside the 
station.” 

‘“ Well, but you seemed to be such a 
long time,’ she answered, ‘“‘ that I went 
over to the barber’s where you said you 
were going and described you to the 
girl there, and she said you had left.” 

I explained that I had been com- 
pelled to go to another shop. 

“Well, how on earth could you 
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expect me to know that!” rejoined 
Myra. 

Here for the moment I forgot myself. 

“What a remarkable thing it is,” I 
exclaimed, “‘ that women——”’ 

“ Really,” interposed Myra’s mother 
ominously, “ I cannot see any necessity 
for generalities about women.” 

I apologised hastily. Noticing the 
absence of Myra’s uncle, who was to be 
our fourth at bridge, I commented on 
it by way of changing the topic. 
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Street, I walked along it as far as the 
station without seeing anything of 
Uncle James. Evidently, I thought, 
failing to find me, he had gone back to 
my mother-in-law’s. There are two 
ways of approaching the Mansions 
from the main road, and obviously this 
was the cause of our having missed 
each other. With all possible haste I 
returned to the flat, where I found 
Myra and her mother in the dining- 


room. 





**Myra's mother received my apologies a little coldly ; Myra herself, seated by the fire, asked me what on 
earth | had been doing all this time.” 


“Uncle James,’ said my mother-in- 
law, with the same coldness, ‘“‘ has gone 
out into the High Street to look for 
you. I shall be much obliged if you 
will go and find him and tell him that 
you are here.” 

I left -the drawing-room, and, 
struggling into my overcoat again, 
descended the hundred odd steps from 
my mother-in-law’s flat to the street. 
Making my way out to the High 


“Why, where’s Uncle James? ”’ de- 
manded the latter, pausing with her 
soup-spoon in the air. I felt rather 
taken aback. 

‘“Hasn’t he come in, then?” I 
inquired. 


“He did come in,” she explained, 


‘quite soon after you left, so I sent 
him after you to the High Street to 
prevent your wasting time looking for 
him.” 
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I paused for a mo- 
ment to digest this. 

“Ah, well,” I re- 
marked _philosophic- 
ally, approaching the 
table, “I expect 
he'll be back in a 
minute!” 

“But that’s just 
what he won’t do,” 
put in Myra. 

“Won't do?” I 
echoed. My mother- 
in-law laid down her 
spoon. 

“Uncle James 
was very annoyed,” 
she explained, in 
tones which left me 
in no doubt as to 
where she fixed the 
blame. ‘‘ He complained very much 
of the stairs. He said that if he didn’t 
find you at once he would wait outside 
the station till you joined him there. 
He didn’t wish there to be any further 
mistakes.” 

I accepted the rebuke, and, going out 
into the hall, struggled into my over- 
coat again, descended the steps once 
more, and hastened to the High Street. 

To my surprise there was no sign of 
Uncle James outside the station. I 
searched the booking-hall without re- 
sult, then paused and pondered outside 
on the pavement. Probably he had 
left his post for a while to buy a cigar 
or to fortify himself with a whisky and 
soda. Comforted by this theory, I 
turned up my coat-collar and stood my 
ground. 

Time passed, and I began to feel 
more and more uneasy. There was 
some mystery inthis. I knew my wife’s 
uncle for an obstinate man. Having 
said that he would wait for me outside 
the station, wait for me outside the 
station he would—if necessary till mid- 
night. But here was I, and here the 
station, but where was Uncle James ? 
Thoughts of Myra and her mother snug 
and warm in the flat, and by this time, 
I calculated, well on with the entrée, 
intensified my unrest. 

I have always got on very well with 
my wife’s uncle; nevertheless by the 
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“Pedestrians into whom / cannoned plainly 
regarded me as a particularly obnoxious 
form of lunatic.” 













time twenty minutes 
had passed the 
yearning which I had 
developed for the 
sight of his face came 
quite as a revelation 
to me. 


At last I could 
stand it no longer, 
and in desperation 


strode back towards 
the Mansions. At a 
short distance I 
turned for a_ last 
fruitless look at the 
station behind me. 
As I swung round 
again a figure on 
the opposite pave- 
ment caught my eye. 
A thrill passed 
through me. Surely—— 

I hurried across the road, and the 
figure turned to face me. Joy! It 
was he—my long-lost wife’s uncle ! 

“What the deuce,” he _ began 
irascibly—‘‘ what the deuce have you 
been doing ? ”’ 

“Waiting for you 
station,’”’ I informed him. 

“Station!”’ he echoed. ‘ What 
station? I’ve been waiting for you I 
don’t know how long outside the 
barber’s ! ”’ 

I explained the instructions I had 
received from Myra’s mother. He 
spluttered. 

“Station!” he repeated excitedly. 
“T never mentioned any station ! 
Nobody ever mentioned a station ! 
It’s the first I’ve heard about a station ! 
What’s the station got to do with it?” 

I did my best to soothe him, and we 
started off towards the Mansions. 

‘“They sent me to the barber's to 
look for you in the first place,’ he 
explained, with some _ excitement ; 
“then when I got back, and they 
insisted on my chasing off after you 
again, naturally I supposed you'd have 
gone to the barber’s to look for me. 
That’s why I said I’d wait outside the 
barber’s.”’ 

Here his feelings became too much 
for him. 

‘“‘ When I got there the second time,” 


outside the 
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he almost shouted, ‘‘ I found that there 
were two barbers’ shops, and there I’ve 
been for half an hour dodging about 
between them at full speed like a— 
like a—Tom Tiddler ! ” 

I murmured my regrets, whereupon 
he stopped suddenly and took me by 
the lappel of my overcoat. 

“Isn’t it an amazing thing,” he 
demanded earnestly, “‘ that women— 
every woman that ever lived ws 

He broke off for a moment and strug- 
gled for words, then with an exclam- 
ation resumed his walk without 
concluding. There was silence between 
us until we reached the Mansions, 
where he paused again. 

‘“‘ There are a hundred and seventeen 
of these steps,’’ he informed me with 
a sort of cold fury. “I’ve counted 
em.” 

I added them up on my own account 
in ascending and found his estimate 
to be painfully accurate. In the dining- 
room the ladies were just sending away 
the joint. 

““ Where on earth have you been all 
this time ?”’ inquired Myra’s mother 
with some annoyance. 

Uncle James’s colour, already deep 
from his ascent of the stairs, became 
visibly richer, and a regrettable alter- 
cation ensued, in which the words 
“station”? and “ barber’s”’ recurred 
with fatiguing frequency. The situation 
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There was a very pretty little four-cornered fight.” 
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was relieved by Myra’s observing that 
if only I had shaved myself that 
morning there would have been none 
of this trouble. I noticed that the 
word “lemons ”’ found no place in her 
accusation. 

“What about the girl? ”’ suddenly 
inquired her mother. ‘“ Did she come 
in with you ? ” 

“Girl!” repeated Uncle James. 
“ What girl ? ”’ 

“You were such a long time gone,” 
she explained, “ that I sent her to the 
top of the street to see if she could see 
anything of you.” 

Uncle James, who had seated him- 
self and was about to attack the soup 
placed before him by the parlourmaid, 
stiffened suddenly and laid down his 
spoon. 

“Surely you met her?” added my 
mother-in-law. Uncle James fixed her 
with a cold glare. 

“We did not,” he said shortly. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed, “I 
wonder what on earth she can be 
doing! I do hope she hasn’t lost her 
way! Ido wish somebody would——” 

“Emily,” broke in her brother, still 
regarding her with a deadly calm, “ if 
you imagine that I am going to descend 
that instrument of torture a third time 
you are greatly mistaken.” 

My mother-in-law flushed somewhat, 
then rose with hauteur. 
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“Very well,” she said; “ perhaps we 
had better go, Myra.”’ 

With a last wild glance at the 
soup I offered my services in guilty 
haste. ‘ 

“Thank you very much,” said my 
mother-in-law with dignity. ‘‘ Please 
don’t come back without her. I am 
really most concerned about her.” 

“And do hurry,” added Myra con- 
siderately. ‘‘ Your dinner will be abso- 
lutely iced.” 

For the third time I struggled into 
my overcoat and descended the hundred 
and seventeen stairs to the street. I 
could see nothing of the girl outside ; 
obviously she was still waiting for us 
by the main road, 

Here at once I found myself in a 
quandary. The Mansions form a rather 
deep crescent, either end of which, as I 
have already indicated, terminates in 
the main road. The block of which my 
mother-in-law’s flat forms a part stands 
at about the middle of the crescent, and 
from where I stood outside it neither 
of the crescent’s extreme ends was 
visible. My difficulty will, of course, 
be plain; should I turn to my right 
and reach the main road that way I 
might miss the girl returning from the 
left ; should I turn to the left I should 
miss her returning from the right. 

After some thought I solved the 
problem by walking backwards. 

It is, I should say, unlikely that 
anyone who reads this has ever had 
occasion to indulge for any length of 
time in this eccentric form of exercise ; 
I can certainly assure the world that 
from the point of view of recreation it 
leaves a great deal to be desired. 
Various pedestrians into whom I can- 
noned plainly regarded me as a par- 
ticularly obnoxious form of lunatic. All 
things considered, I had had more than 
enough of it by the time Uncle James 
emerged upon the pavement to discover 
me giddy and furious at the beginning 
of my ninth lap. 

‘““ What the deuce are you doing that 
for ?”’ he inquired, staring. 

I responded, with some asperity, 
that it was my idea of enjoyment. 
Uncle James scowled. 

‘“ They’ve made me come and look 
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for you again,” he snapped. ‘‘ Where 
is the infernal gir] ? ” 

I told him that I hoped she had been 
run over, and asked him, jealously, 
how far he had got with his dinner. 

‘““Soup,”. he responded savagely. 
“The fish is like cold blancmange. 
They’re trying to warm up the entrée 
now. And all this simply because 
women——’”’ 

He broke off suddenly, and strode 
quickly past me. I turned, and, with 
a thrill of joy, observed a maidservant 
standing on the pavement a few yards 
off gazing towards the main road. For 
the instant I felt inclined to distrust 
my senses; a few moments ago the 
pavement had certainly been empty, 
and I have heard of mirages produced 
by hunger and thirst—let alone walking 
backwards. At any rate, though, 
Uncle James seemed to see it too. 

I have since realised, of course, that 
both Uncle James and myself were 
rather too hasty in jumping to con- 
clusions, Certainly it did not occur 
to either of us to doubt that the figure 
on the pavement was the girl of whom 
we were insearch. Also, I must admit, 
that Uncle James’s method of address 
was a little unfortunately chosen. Uncle 
James is a well-preserved man, and in 
evening dress and opera hat does 
perhaps present a somewhat rakish 
appearance, in reality quite at variance 
with his character. What he actually 
said to the girl was this: 

‘“ Are you looking for us, Mary ?”’ 

What the girl saidto Uncle James was: 

“If you don’t go away I'll call a 
policeman ! ’ 

Uncle James, completely taken 
aback, stood staring at the girl like a 
fool. At the same time that I hurried 
up to explain matters two young men 
appeared rapidly from the opposite 
direction, one of whom suggested to 
Uncle James that he wanted one in the 
eye. 

Uncle James’s temper, as may have 
been observed, is none of the most 
patient, and it had already had a great 
strain put upon it that evening. In- 
stead of entering into explanations, he 
told the young man, shortly, not to be a 
qualified fool, whereupon the latter 
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put his original suggestion into effect 
with truculent promptitude. Uncle 
James, an athlete in his day, returned 
the blow ; and I, attempting to inter- 
pose, found myself assailed by the 
young man’s companion. There was 
a very pretty little four-cornered fight, 
and he refused to stop on the arrival 
of the police. 

He was taken in a state of high 
excitement to the station ; and I stil 
blush at the thought of the humiliating 
tests which the obstinate suspicions of 
the police rendered it necessary for 
him to undergo at the hands of an 
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I will not attempt to reproduce the 
frenzied eloquence of Uncle James’s 
reply. It only came to an end from 
loss of breath, and that returned to 
him again on my _ mother-in-law’s 
requesting that we should go back to 
find the maidservant, who had just 
been sent out a second time to look for 
us. 

There was no bridge that evening at 
my mother-in-law’s flat. We dined— 
Uncle James and I—on tepid things 
left by the servants; nor was the sub- 
sequent hour in the drawing-room a 
pleasant one. The sight of Uncle 





Matters were not improved by a recrudescence of the ‘barber's versus station’ argument between' 
him and my mother-in-law." 


unsympathetic doctor. What with one 
thing and another there was considerable 
delay before I was able to bail him out, 
and it was not until more than an hour 
had passed that I escorted him back 
to the Mansions. 

Outside in the street we found Myra 
and her mother in a state of great 
perturbation. 

‘“ Really, James,’’ began the latter 
as we approached, “‘ whatever excuse 
you may have to give I think this is 
most inconsiderate of you.” 





James's black eye cast a gloom over all 
of us, and matters were not improved 
by a recrudescence of the ‘“ barber’s 
versus station’ argument between him 
and my mother-in-law. 


Myra, as I have already said, has 
proved that the blame for the whole 
lamentable business rests upon me, and 
every member of her sex whom I have 
consuited on the subject endorses her 
sentence. 























I come to the end 
of my life—and if God pleases 
that will be a long time yet, for 
I was only nineteen yesterday—I shall 
have to thank the Mother Superior last 
but two for any good that I have 
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done. I was only eight years old when 
I was sent to the Convent School, and 
she used to take me on her knee and 
tell me stories that I remembered 
better than the lessons. 

There was one about a sower who 
scattered seeds in a bare land, and, 
long after the sower had died it was a 
place green with grass and trees. We 
were all sowers, she told me, and the 
things that we said and did were the 
seeds. So we must be careful that 
they were good ones. 

There was another story about the 
man who had two pairs of spectacles. 
One pair shut out all the good in the 
world, and he saw nothing but evil, 
and the other pair shut out all the 
evil, and he saw nothing but good. 
He wore the first pair for seven years, 
and he became unkind and selfish and 
loved nobody. Then an angel took 
them away while he was asleep, and 
put the others in their place, and so he 
saw only the goodness of the world, 
and he grew kind and unselfish, and 
loved everybody. 

“It is not the world that makes us 
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good or bad, petite Elise,’ the dear 
Mother said, “‘ but what we take from 
it. Try to see the goodness of every- 
thing, and when you have seen it, lift 
up your voice and tell it to the glory 
of God!” 

And that is why I am telling this 
story. 

I think I was sent to the Convent 
School because Satan changed my 
father’s spectacles, and gave him the 
bad ones. My mother and I were ina 
ship that went down, and I was saved 
and mother was not. Father loved 
her very much, and wished that she 
had been saved instead of me; and so 
he did not want to see me any more. 
So he sent me to a Convent School in 
France, and I never saw him again. I 
was eighteen years and seven months 
old when he died and left me a great 
deal of money. 

A lawyer came from England to tell 
me. My first ideas of him were not 
kind. I thought he was an ugly old 
gentleman, shrivelled like a ripe grena- 
dilla, and he spoke softly, and looked 
asleep, except his eyes. They were 
bright, like glass beads. But I tried 
to find the good in him, as the Mother 
Superior (last but two) had taught me 

“IT suppose,” he said, “‘ you have 
learnt nothing but prayers ? ” 

‘‘ Pardon, m’sieu,” I answered, “‘ but 
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I have learnt many things ; history and 
geography, and arithmetic—but I am 
stupid at that—and a little Latin, and 
you hear that I speak English.” 

~ “You are an Englishwoman,” he 
said. “‘It should be your mother 
tongue.” 

‘“ Pardon, m’sieu,” I answered. “ It 
is only my father’s tongue. My mother 
was French. My mother loved me, 
and my father—but I must not 
criticise my parent.” 

‘““Umph !”’ he said. 
way of saying that. 
anything else ? ” 

“Much,” I told him, not of vanity, 
which is a sin, but to speak for the 
good sisters who taught me, “ music 
and painting——but that I do not well— 
and deportment ; and this winter I was 
to go to a class to learn dancing, 
because the Mother Superior said it 
was necessary to fit me for my place in 
the world, though she liked it not.” 

“And of the world,” he said, as if 
he spoke to himself, “ you have learnt 
nothing.” 

“But, yes,’ I answered. “I know 
that it is a place of good and evil, 
m’sieu ; and I must look always at the 
good in everything and everyone, and 
never at the evil, and then myself I 
shall be good.’”’ And then I told him 
about the spectacles. 

“Umph” he said. “Umph!... 
Suppose you try the good spectacles 
on me, little lady ? ”’ 

His voice sounded kinder when he 
said that, and I smiled at him. 

“You are to trust, I think,” I said ; 
“and you are very wise, and so you 
will help me.” 

‘““Umph!”’ he said again. “1 think 
you can trust me, and that is more 
than I can say for most people! 
Especially in money matters ! You have 
a great deal of money, child, and, if 
you look at people through your good 
spectacles, I’m afraid a great many will 
deceive you about that. .. Under 
your father’s will there are four guar- 
dians till you are twenty-one—your 
Uncle William, your Uncle Charles, a 
Sister selected by the Mother Superior, 
with your agreement, and myself. . . . 
I, at any rate, am honest. The Sister 
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should have no motive to be otherwise, 
but—well, you cannot give your money 
to any religious institutions, even when 
you are of age. Your uncles—well, if 
they talk to you about money matters, 
refer them to me!” He shut his 
mouth with asnap. ‘“‘ Now I must see 
the Mother Superior. Good morning, 
Miss Venning.” 

“Please,” I asked, “ will you call me 
Elise ? ”’ 


“Elise, then. ... Good-bye, my 
dear!’’ He held out his hand. “I 
had a daughter,” he said. ‘‘ She 
died. . . . Yes. You can trust me.” 


He talked to the Mother Superior, 
and she talked to me the next morning, 
before I went. She was not like the 
dear Mother, last but two, and I was 
a little afraid of her; but I think she 
liked me. 

“My child,” she said, “you are 
going out into the world, and the 
world is full of dangers. The greatest 
danger to you is your money.” 


“Could I not give it to good 
works ? ”’ I asked. 
“Not till you are twenty-one,” she 


told me, “‘ and even then—no, I don’t 
think you must throw the respon- 
sibility of your inheritance on others. 
It is your duty to use it on good works 
yourself. . . . Perhaps youwill marry.”’ 
She drew a long, long breath. I had 
heard the sisters whisper that once she 
was a great lady, and that she took 
the veil because her lover died. ‘“‘ Your 
husband would help you then... . 
Anyhow, the money is in charge of 
your guardians now, and—do not agree 
to anything about money without con- 
sulting the Sister who will go with 
you. Your uncles are men who—well, 
they are poor; and one can never 
trust a lawyer.” 

I wanted to say that I trusted the 
lawyer, but, of course, I could not 
contradict the Mother Superior. So I 
only asked who the Sister was to be. 

“We have to agree upon that, 
Elise,” she said. ‘I propose Sister 
Honora.” 

Sister Honora was one of the sub- 
abbesses—a tall, dark, haughty lady. 
They said that she had a title before 
she entered the holy life. They must 
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have thought my money very im- 
portant to spare her to look after it ! 

‘‘T hoped it would be Sister Mercy,”’ 
I owned. Sister Mercy was always so 
very, very sweet to me; and next to 
the dear Mother, last but two, I loved 
her best. 

“T can understand that you love 
Sister Mercy,” the Mother Superior 
said; “but she is not—not quite 
fitted to go out into the world. The 
trial would be too great for her. No, 
my child. It must not be Sister 
Mercy, for her own sake. Besides, she 
is not at all fitted to counsel you, or to 
guard your money Sister Honora 
is clever and brave. ... You will 
find her a good and true friend, Elise. 
She and I were friends once. . . . We 
all love you more than you think, my 
child. ... Shall it be Sister Honora ? ”’ 

“Yes, Mother,” I agreed ; and then 
she kissed my forehead. 

“God watches over His children, 
Elise,’ she told me. ‘“‘ Do not fear... 
and never agree to anything+ about 
money without consulting — Sister 
Honora.” 

So I left the Convent that day with 
Mr. McAndrew—that was the lawyer’s 
name—and Sister Honora ; and I made 
up my mind to look at everything with 
the good spectacles, except things 
about money. I was not sure if the 
Good God watched over them. The 
Mother Superior spoke as if He did not ; 
but I thought myself that He must 
know better than Mr. McAndrew and 
Sister Honora. 

I did not see any evil in the world 
till after lunch, only pretty little 
villages and churches, and _ funny 
streets full of people with carriages 
that ran along by themselves (Mr. 
McAndrew said they were electric 
tramways), and a lot of men. I 
thought before that the world was 
principally women. Mr. McAndrew 
laughed when I said that, and Sister 
Honora counted her beads. 

I found the first evil when we crossed 
the Channel in the steamer. I think 


the Evil One himself is in the sea. I 
was very ill; but I tried to find some 
good in my trouble, and I found it in 
the kindness of Sister Honora; and 
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that was when I began to love her. 
And when we had journeyed in the 
train, and came to Roystead (nearly 
all the village belonged to me, Mr. 
McAndrew said), and the people came 
out and bowed to me, and the children 
brought me flowers, I thought the world 
was very good. I got out of the 
carriage and walked, and I kissed many 
of the children, especially the babies ; 
and when I said my prayers that night 
I prayed to do good to them all, and 
make them love me. I thought it 
would be such a nice world, if there was 
no sea or money in it ! 

The money especially seemed to be 
a great evil. Mr. McAndrew warned 
me again, before my uncles came the 


next morning, not to trust them 
about it. 
“Your Uncle William,” he said— 


‘I speak in confidence, Elise—has 
always been a trouble to the family. 
He is—I won’t say disreputable, but— 
dissipated. He squanders every penny 
that comes into his hands. His father- 
your grandfather—left him five hundred 
a year, tied up; and your father left 
him the same. He is very sore that 
it wasn’t more, and if he can get hold 
of your property he will. At present 
he can’t. I'll see to that! But he 
will try to obtain an influence over you, 
so as to get his hand in your pocket 
when you are of age. You must be 
very careful with him.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ I promised. I did mean to 
be careful ; but I meant to try to find 
the good in Uncle William, and not 
the bad. 

“Your Uncle Charles,” Mr. Mc- 
Andrew continued, “is dangerous in a 
different way. He means well; but 
he is weak-minded, and improvident, 
and he has a large family. He’d mean 
to advise you for the best ; but if he 
managed your affairs you’d be worse 
off than if you trusted them to your 
Uncle William—which God forbid ! ”’ 

“Oh!” I said. ‘ Then the Lord 
does look after my money, too! I am 
glad of that, because I can leave it to 
Him, and not worry about it.” 

Mr. McAndrew looked at me in a 
funny way, and coughed. 

“He looks after your money,” he 
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explained, ‘‘ through the instrumen- on. “I’ve nothing to say against 
tality of your family solicitor. So you Sister Honora. She was a lady before 
had better consult me.” she became a nun; and she comes of 
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“He was handsome, and young, and when he looked at me my heart began thumping.” 


“Yes,” I said. ‘‘ I see now!” an honourable family. But «4 woman 
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too much about the interests of her 
husband. You mustn’t listen to any 
of them.” 

“No,” Isaid. “ I will tell them that 
I do not arrange about money, but the 
Lord, through the—I forget the long 
word—the family solicitor.” 

Something made Mr. McAndrew 
laugh then—he said it was a story that 
he remembered—and he and I did not 
talk about money any more ; but Sister 
Honora did. She too warned me 
against my uncles, and then she 
warned me against Mr. McAndrew. 

“No doubt,” she said, “he is a 
highly respectable man ; but my father 
always said that a lawyer was a good 
servant and a bad master. We had a 
lot of property.” She sighed as if 
she remembered something. ‘‘ Father 
always went over the accounts every 
month. I think you should have 
monthly accounts from Mr. McAndrew. 
You and I could go over them together 
and watch them.” 

“Don’t you think the Lord will 
watch the accounts, Sister Honora ? ”’ 
I asked ; and she made a strange noise 
in her throat. 

“T think He expects us to do a 
little for ourselves, Elise,” she said ; 
“ but perhaps we had better wait a few 
weeks and see how things go on.” 

I thought so too. I did not want to 
hurt Mr. McAndrew’s feelings by asking 
for accounts. 

Uncle William came to see me just 
then. He was very tall and very 
handsome, like the picture of my 
father, only his face was rather too red. 
He was stern at first. 

“ As I accept your father’s legacy,” 
he said, ‘‘ such as it is, I must accept 
the responsibility of a share in your 
guardianship. You cannot expect me 
to like your father’s will.” 

“I did not think about that,” I told 
him, “ but I wanted you to like me . 

I have never really had a father or a 
mother, Uncle William. Couldn’t you 
try to love me a little ? ” 

He laughed—and then he looked 
quite different—and picked me up, 
just as if I had been a tiny child—and 
kissed me. 

‘We'll have to be friends,” he said, 
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“little niece... .. You’re very like 
your mother. If she had lived your 
father would have been a different 
man. ... Now get one thing into 
your pretty head. People will tell 
you that I’m a rascal, and not to be 
trusted. In a general way they’re 
fairly correct ; but you can trust me. 
I’ve made ducks and drakes of my own 
affairs; but I wouldn’t do it with 
yours. Don’t do anything in money 
matters without consulting me; and 
when you are of age, J’ll look afte 
things for you. Your Uncle Charles 
doesn’t understand finance at all ; and 
McAndrew understands it too well ; 
and nuns have no conscience where 
the Church is concerned. There is 
really no one else to manage your 
affairs.” 

‘There is the Good Lord,” I told 
him. 

He seemed rather surprised. 

‘““Er—yes,” he said; ‘but you'd 
better regard me as His earthly in- 
strument.”’ 

Uncle Charles came to see me after- 
wards. He was a dear old gentleman. 
He was a rector, and he looked older 
than Uncle William, though he was 
younger really. He kissed me at once, 
and stroked my hair. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, ““I am 
a little disappointed in your father’s 
will, but we mustn’t blame you. I 
am sure we shall all love you.” He 
talked to me very nicely, and I liked 
him very much. I hoped he wasn’t 
going to say anything about my money ; 
but he did. 

‘You have a large fortune, Elise,”’ 
he said ; “ and there is just one word 
that I want to say about it. Don't 
agree to any important matter without 
consulting me. Your other guardians 
all mean well, I am sure. Your Uncle 
William is strictly honourable, but— 
but rash, and inclined to speculation. 
Mr. McAndrew also is a most upright 
man, but—but lawyers have a some- 
what prejudiced way of looking at 
monetary investments. It is the same 
with nuns. I have the highest esteem 
for Sister Honora; but a lady is not 
skilled in financial affairs. You had 
better leave them to me, my dear!” 
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Can’t I leave them to the Good 
Lord ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” heagreed. ‘‘ Certainly. 
I named myself merely as His humble 
instrument.” 

“T see,” I said. “Thank you, 
uncle.” 

I don’t know if that was a story. I 
didn’t really see at all about the in- 
strument. I rather thought that, when 
I was of age, I had better divide my 
money into five parts, and let Mr. 
McAndrew and my uncles and Sister 
Honora each be an instrument for one 
part ; and I thought I’d be my own 
instrument for the part that was left ! 

The money was a dreadful worry to 
me. If I had not made up my mind 
to wear the good spectacles, and not 
see harm in anybody, I do believe I 
should have come to suspect them all. 
Whenever there was a meeting about 
my affairs they all quarrelled, and 
became red in the face and angry ; 
and they all talked to me about the 
others when they got me alone. They 
all appealed to me to trust them—and 
I did; but they all seemed to think 
that if I trusted them I must mistrust 
the others—and I couldn’t. 

“My little lassie,” Mr. McAndrew 
would say, “‘ you’re like my own to me. 
Tell them that you wish it left to me.”’ 
And I was so fond of Mr. McAndrew. 

“TI may be a bad lot, Little Inno- 
cence,’’ Uncle William would say, “ but 
I think I’d cut my throat if my best 
niece didn’t trust me.”” And I did so 
love Uncle William. 

“You know, Elise, that my only 
thought is for your interest,” Uncle 
Charles would tell me; and I couldn’t 
doubt him. He was so very good and 
kind. 

“O my little lamb!” Sister Honora 
used to say, and hug me till it hurt, 
“T have only you to love now ; and I 
was made for loving, Elise. You must 
listen to me, and not to them.” She 
used to cry sometimes. My dear, dear 
Sister Honora! She was like a mother 
to me. 

Two days before my birthday (the 
one that made me nineteen) they had 
a worse quarrel than ever. It was 
about some property. Mr. McAndrew 
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wanted to spend money to improve it, 
and Uncle William didn’t; and Uncle 
Charles wanted to sell it, and Sister 
Honora wanted to sell part and keep 
part. They said dreadful things about 
one another, and every one declared 
that the other three were no better 
than thieves, and wanted my money, 
and didn’t care anything about me. 
I was so upset that I ran away to my 
room and cried. But presently I 
remembered what the dear Mother 
(last but two) used to say to me. 

“Tears are better than anger, Elise ; 
but prayers are better than either. 
The dear Lord loves His children, and 
He understands things so easily. Tell 
Him your troubles, little one, and He 
will help you.” 

So I said my prayers, and told the 
Lord about things, and asked Him to 
help me; and perhaps, I prayed He 
would send someone to help me on 
earth too. Then I wiped my eyes and 
went out for a walk alone. By the 
stile in Bell Lane I met someone, and I 
knew directly that he had been sent to 
my assistance. 

He was handsome, and he was 
young—about four years older than 
I—and when he looked at me my heart 
began thumping, and it thumped more 
than ever when he spoke to me. 

“Have I the honour of addressing 
Miss Venning ? ” he asked. 

“T am Elise Venning,” I answered ; 
and he told me that he was Arthur 
Nornton, the son of Lord Nornton, who 
lived close by ; and he said that if I 
had been brought up at home we should 
have known each other, and have been 
great friends by now; and he would 
like to begin as if we had always been 
friends. 

I said that I wanted a friend very 
much, and I told him about my money 
and my guardians, and how they 
quarrelled, and about the prayer that 
I had prayed. 

“And I think the Good Lord has 
sent you to help me,” I said. 

He had been smiling before, but then 
he looked very grave, and he took my 
hand and bent his head down and 
kissed it. 

‘“ You are like—like the flowers and 








the Spring,” he said. “I did not 
think there was anyone in the world 
so fresh and sweet. ... God make 
me your true knight, dear Elise, and 
do by me as I do by you.” 

I gave him my other hand then, be- 
cause I thought that the Lord had sent 
him, and I knew that always I must 
love him. 

““ Sometimes I do not right,’’ I con- 
fessed ; “‘ but I shall like to try. And 
will you look at me always with the 
good spectacles, as I shall look at 
you?” 

“The good spectacles ? ’’ he said, as 
if he did not understand. So I told 
him the dear Mother’s story. But he 
said that he did not need any spectacles 
to look at me, because there was nothing 
but good to see. 

“Tam not,” I owned. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I am disagreeable—not very disagree- 
able; and sometimes I am vain—but 
not very vain; and quite often I do not 
want to do the things that I ought to 
do. But now you will show me because 
you are my friend.”’ : 

“Sweet Elise,” he said, “it is you 
who will show me how to be good. 
You wonderful girl! Hasn’t anyone 
ever told you how dear and innocent 
you are?” 

“But, of course,’ I. said, ““I am 
innocent. To others, perhaps, I am 
not dear.” 

He looked at me, and touched my 
hand. 

“Oh, Elise,” he said, ‘ how lovely 
you are!” 

“Oh, no!” I cried. 
think so. It would be vain. 
think so if you like, because-—— 

“Because,” he said, and then he 
took both my hands, ‘“ because God 
has sent you to me, to make me 
as good a man as it isinmetobe.... 
I’ll try. . . . Elise, dear, some.day you 
will love me.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think so. 
Yes.” 

“Now ?”’ he asked quickly. 

“Now,” I said. 

I did, and I always shall. 

I told Sister Honora when I went 
in how good God had been to me, 
and she screamed. She said it was 


““T must not 
You may 
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wrong and unmaidenly to accept a 
man when I had only known him ten 
minutes ; but I contradicted her. (I 
had never done that before.) 

‘“‘T love him,” I said, “‘ and he loves 
me, and when I am old enough I shall 
marry him. Nothing that anybody 
says can alter that ; and nothing shall.” 

“But if I prove to you that he is 
unsuitable a 

“You cannot,” I told her. 

“ And that it is wrong.” 

“Even then,” I said, ‘‘ I shall marry 
him.” 

I suppose that was wicked, but I 
meant it, and it is best to tell the 
truth. 

She grew very stern when I had 
said it. 

“He is a needy younger son,’’ she 
told me, “and he is imposing on your 
innocence to get your money.” 

I do not like to put down what I 
said then, because I fell into the sin of 
anger, and was rude to a very good 
and honourable lady ; but I will tell 
the truth. ; 

“Tt is a lie!” I cried, and walked 
out of the room. 

She wrote to Mr. McAndrew and to 
my uncles, and they came over the 
next day. My uncles were very angry, 
and they said cruel things of Arthur 
(that is his name, and I think the great 
king must have been like him). I was 
angry with them, and they were angry 
with me, except Sister Honora. She 
wasn’t angry, but she cried. 

‘““T suppose,” I told them, “ you 
want my money yourselves. Three of 
you say that each of the others does. 
. . . You can have it for all I care. 
He will marry me and work for me, 
and I will work for him.” 

Then Mr. McAndrew groaned. 

“My poor child!” he said, “he 
won't marry you. There isn’t any 
money! I’ve put it all in the Golde- 
rash and Deep Reef Mines. I thought 
I’d make you a millionaire, and a 

I never dreamed of such an evil 
scene. The good spectacles were no 
use to look at it, and I won’t write 
about it. They all abused Mr. Mc- 
Andrew as if he had stolen my money ; 
and he abused them all, and said that 
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they only cared because they had ex- 
pected to get my money themselves. 
At last they let me speak. 

““T don’t believe one of you,” I told 
them. ‘“ You have all put on the bad 
spectacles. Put on the good ones, just 
to please me. . . . Now look: . . . Mr. 
McAndrew loves me; and he’s lost all 
his own money, and he doesn’t mind 
that nearly as much as losing mine. 
And Uncle William loves me; and he 
didn’t want my money for himself, 
only to make more of it for me. Uncle 
Charles is just the same; and dear 
Sister Honora doesn’t care anything 
about money, and she has been so good 
to me. . . . Forgive me for being rude 
yesterday, dearest Honora.” 

She flung her arms round me and 
kissed me. 

“My darling child!” she cried. 
“My darling child! . . . You shall not 
be penniless. When I took the veil 
my father put my portion aside, and 
said that I could dispose of it at any 
time. I have given most to the 
Church, but there is a little left. It 
shall be yours, Elise darling ! ”’ 

“Not at all,” said Uncle William, 
“not at all. I’m an old reprobate, and 
not fit to take charge of this angel 
girl, but I’ll settle half of my thousand 
a year on her, d—dashed if I don/t!”’ 

“ Anyhow,” Uncle Charles said, “‘ you 
must come to live with us, Elise. 
We're all so fond of you. You won’t 
have the luxuries you’ve had here, but 


you'll have Jove from us. . . . We've 
been wickedly suspicious of one 
another, absurdly suspicious. Isn’t it 


easy enough to believe that we all 
loved this little girl for herself ? ” 

“Yes!” they all said at once. 

“Then,” I told them, “ believe it of 
Arthur. He does too.” 

“We shall see,”’ said Mr. McAndrew. 
“ T’ve sent for him.” 

He came that very minute, and they 
told him about my fortune. 

“ Then,” he said, “‘ I’m not rich, but 
I have fifteen hundred a year. Let me 
marry Elise at once, and care for her. 
. . It will be rather jolly to economise, 
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and make sensible people of us, 
expect.” 

He smiled at me, and I smiled at 
him. 

“Of course,” I said, “some day I 
shall marry you, Arthur, but, you see, 
Mr. McAndrew has lost every penny ; 
and he looked upon me as a daughter. 
Don’t you think you could wait for me 
just a little while, if I went and kept 
his house for him ? ” 

“ But— Uncle William began, 
and stopped. 

“You see——” Uncle Charles began, 
and he stopped too. 

“T think -’ Sister Honora began, 
and she did not go on either. I sup- 
pose they all looked at Mr. McAndrew 
with the bad spectacles still, and sus- 
pected him. 

Arthur looked at me, and then he 
looked at Mr. McAndrew, and then he 
drew a deep breath. 

““ Elise’s spectacles ! ’’ he said. “‘ Let’s 
all wear them ! ”’ 

Mr. McAndrew gave a great shout. 
I don’t remember exactly what he 
said, but it came to this—he hadn’t 
lost a penny of my money, and he only 
said it to test the others. 

“T thought it would show them 
to be what J thought them,” he owned ; 
“but I wore the wrong kind of spec- 
tacles....I1 was a fool. There’s 
plenty of evil in the world, but none to 
touch this little Elise of ours.” 

I think if people know that you 
believe them good it makes them try 
to be. I know that it is so with me. 
I feel it is very responsible that my 
dear ones trust me so much, and I must 


never deceive them. I pray every 
night that I may be good to my 
guardians. ‘‘ And, dear Lord,” I say, 


“You know that I shall be good to 
Arthur. For him I thank You.” 

I am more grateful than I can ever 
say to the dear Mother, last but two, 
for teaching me to wear the spectacles 
that see the goodness of the world, 
that makes me good; and, because I 
have seen it, I tell this story, as she 
bade me, to the glory of God ! 
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ILLUSTRATED BY G. DENHOLM ARMOUR, AND WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY WARD MUIR. - 


ARD frost, five good horses eat- five horses doing nothing! ‘‘ And we 

H ing their heads off, straw down, arecurling. Jolly good! I don’t sup- 
not for bedding, but for an pose you know anything about curl- 
exercise ring ; it is enough to try any ing.” Here it is again. The English- 
man’s temper, so by first train to town. man knows nothing, not even about 
At the club the porter brings me a_ curling, whatever abomination may 
letter. “Been lying here two days, that be! ‘‘ But come by the night’s 
sir. Didn’t know where you might mail, and if the roads are not too bad 
be.” It runs: “ Dear John, Ethel the motor will meet you at Glenussie.” 
Rayne is here, and is very anxious If the roads, etc., and if they are too 
to see you, as she says you are her bad I am to walk, I suppose, and 
trustee. Can vou run down? The carrymykit. However, there is Ethel. 
frost is splendid.” Splendid! And_ I am her trustee, though I have not 
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seen her since her father’s death, and 
she is poor Gilbert’s daughter, and 
Gilbert Rayne did go overboard for me 
in mid-Atlantic. 

Some lunch, and then to the library 
to consult ‘‘ Badminton.” In _ that 
vade mecum I find an article on curling, 
which, it appears, is throwing stones 
on ice ; and its language seems to me— 
well, only fit for Scotsmen. What a 
game to ask a fellow to go six hundred 
miles to play ! 

But yet there’s Gilbert’s little girl, 
and that trust, and that memory of 
those Atlantic waves, and the life- 
belt Gilbert brought me, and though I 
would like to stay and see to this 
Scottish business in warmer weather, I 
go, well covered in furs, down to King’s 
Cross to catch the Scottish mail. 

I leave London frostbound, it is true, 
but I reach the North to find the train 
two hours late, and heavy snow falling. 
As the day fails I do reach my destina- 
tion, Glenbeg. No carriage is there— 
no motor could run—only a small 
boy playing in the snow. ‘“ Awm 
hearing the sledge,” said the boy ; and 
soon a pair of horses, covered with 
bells, driven tandem, swept round the 
corner, and the coachman says, “I 
could’na get sooner. The mear’s been 
~doon twice, and the leader once and 
once buried i’ the snaw, and we had 
to dig him oot; but I’ve won thro’, 
and ye better be hastening before 
mair fa’. Just pit in your sma’ pack- 
ings, and the mairchant’s big sledge 
will bring up the rest.” I put in a 
small portmanteau with my dress 
clothes, and I cast dubious looks at 
the two great shovels strapped on 
behind. 

Away goes the leader at a canter, 
the wheeler throwing up a constant 
bombardment on the splash-board with 
snow, much of which comes straight 
into my face. “Hold tight, min! 
Here’s a bad corner, and the sna’s 
saft.”” Why that sledge did not cap- 
size many a time before we passed 
the lodge gates I cannot tell; but, 
wrapped in great buffalo robes, with 
the keen wind against us, I thoroughly 
enjoyed my six-mile drive. It is 


dark as I at last reach Charlie Mac- 
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donald’s old home. In the inner hall 
tea is going on, and, tall and stately, 
with her three laddies around her, and 
her two girls, all clamouring for cake 
and scones, Macdonald’s wife gives me 
a Highland welcome, and from a dark 
corner, where she was playing with 
the youngest Macdonald, there rises a 
tall, fair girl, with the hair and skin 
of her Viking ancestors. Charlie says, 
“ John, it is Gilbert’s girl,” and truly 
my eyes go dim, for it is Gilbert’s 
face, softer a bit, it may be, and more 
refined, that is before me, and again I 
see the best friend that ever boy and 
man for thirty years possessed. But 
Gilbert Rayne is dead, and I have 
come to talk business matters over 
with his daughter. I just say, “ Well, 
Miss Rayne,” and I think she looked 
disappointed to be called “ Miss.” I 
think she expected her father’s friend 
to call her Ethel at once. ‘‘ We have 
lots of papers for you to-morrow.”’ 


“Not to-morrow,’ shouts Charlie. 
“ Curling to-morrow ; papers and trusts 
some other day.” ‘No, I -must be 


going south then!” ‘‘ Going south ? 
It’s no south you'll be going! Wind 
N.N.E., and a feeding storm coming 
on. It’s no south for you for many 
days !”’ 

Besides Macdonald’s boys and girls, 
two other winsome creatures are there ; 
also two good-looking lads from the 
depét of the Camerons, a few miles 
away, and one of these, I fancy, looks— 
well, looks at Ethel Rayne. More 
work for the poor trustee, I suppose. 

Next morning I learn what a “ feed- 
ing storm”’ is in Scotland: two feet of 
snow over all, the gardeners shovelling 
the paths ; word brought up from the 
village that most of the telegraph posts 
are down; that the road is blocked for 
carts in the drift below the railway 
bridge, and the railway blocked also, 
with three trains snowed up between 
us and the main line. ‘‘ Hurrah, my 
friend, now you can’t get away. Plenty 
of coal—not much flour in the house— 
plenty of oatmeal.” Nice prospect for 
me to be reduced to horse food! ‘I’m 
sending all hands to clear enough ice 
for a couple of rinks, and there’s no 
business likely to be done to-day in 











ONE OF THE WINTER SPORTS. 


“**Me’s daeing gey weel ! Let him die! Let him die! Let him die!” 


our town. The snow’s very dry. 
“You see,’ continued my host, “ for 
curling you want shallow water ; you 
don’t want to be going through into 
three or four feet of water or more. 
Shallow water freezes more quickly. 
Then the pond should be surrounded 
with dense wood. Very little wind 
makes the water freeze ‘ rough’ ; and 
if it snows, the snow all drifts. If the 


pond is sheltered the snow falls quietly, 
and is more easily cleared away. So 
we decided to make a new pond on a 
place naturally flat, and to bring the 
water toit. Now, after a day’s curling, 
we can easily put a couple of inches of 
water over theicein afew minutes,and by 
to-morrow there will be a fresh surface. 

“Now here,” my host went on to 
tell me, “ you will just see first ourselves 
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—that’s six, and my head gardener. 
He’s a famous hand; and there’s old 
Sandy, that used to be my keeper. 
He’s always skip, and mind you do 
what he says. I always have to. 
Well, you see, that lets the house 
have two rinks to oppose the out- 
comers, and they’ll be—well, Royson, 
the banker, and there’ll be Davidson, 
the other banker, and Wullie Wilson, 
the blackcattle man, and Archie Den- 
ton, who keeps the ‘ Macnaughten 
Arms,’ and possibly he’ll hae some one 
in the house, maybe a commercial who 
can’t drive up the glen in this snow; 
and there’s sure to be Andrew Begg 
the sheep dealer! He can’t win out 
to his sheep, so he must just mak’ the 
best of it. Oh, and there’s sure to be 
a few others; and if Walter Greg can 
come down the brae!—I forgot, too, 
the minister, and the Free Kirk 
minister. He’s a decent body enough 
on the ice. Anyhow, we'll make him 
sweep.” 

About ten, I am hollaed at again. 
In my warmest shooting clothes, in 
thickest boots I hear, ““Come down to 
the business room,” and my host tell 
me he has got word that there are 
“just a few” by the pond, and all 
are sweeping and clearing the snow, 
“and the cook’s got the order for the 
lunch, and the butler’s packing some 
whiskey, and those Cameron lads and 
the rest are gone on.”” Then I notiée 
in the corner four most curious stones, 
and some leather bags with straps. 
Ready now? Got matches, pipe, and 
*baccy ? Well, I’ll just pack the stones 
in their covers, and we'll take them 
on.” 

So here I am, I who think myself a 
pretty smart fellow at Kirby Gate or 
Massering Pound, to carry two great 
stones—my host savs they average 
about forty pounds—an_ indefinite 
distance through deep snow ! 


Of all abominable games this curling 
seems the worst ! 


Needs must when your host drives. 
However, about two hundred yards 
from the house we enter a dense fir 
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wood, and after another hundred yards 
I hear a most curious sound, unlike 
anything I have heard before—a kind 
of moan, almost a scream, sometimes 
a roar. ‘“‘ Let him die; let him die! ’”’ 
I hear shouted. ‘Soop, soop.” 
“They're at it already,” cries my 
host. His genial face is red with the 
cold. He seems not to care the least 
that a man is dying within earshot, and 
that the first-aiders are shouting for 
soup for him. They'll give him 
porridge next, I think. What a strange 
country ! 

Now here we are at the hut. ‘ This 
is where I raised my pheasants this 
year,’ says the laird. Gladly I put 
down those hateful stones, both arms 
aching, and look round for the dying 
man. No sign of him. Soon I am 
introduced to the doctor, and to the 
two bankers, who look at each other 
with a smothered jealousy, to the 
cattle dealer and others, who turn out 
right good fellows. ‘‘ Ha,” a general 
shout; and here is, it seems, old 
Walter Greg, a thin old Scotsman, 
showing India stamped deeply on his 
face, somewhat dour in business hours, 
cheery-when ‘one glass of whiskey has 
gone round—a short-trimmed grey 
beard, shoulders a wee bit humpy, 
clothes which might have come out of 
the Ark, boots astonishingly thick, 





- a steel watchchain fit to hold a ‘“‘ Dread- 


naught,”’ a grip of the hand enough to 
—well, I avoided that old chap’s hand 
the next time we met. “ A scalded cat 
fears cold water,” says the Spaniard. 

“Now, then, pick up! Who'll be 
the skips.”” Oh, the old keeper, of 
course, skips for the house. Doctor, 
you'll skip for the town. “Aye! 
Aye!” 

‘Well, then, there’s myself,” says the 
laird, ‘‘ arfd Mr. Greg and Ardlorne ”’— 
this was one of the Camerons—‘“ and 
my friend here from the South. That 
makes one rink for our side.”’ ‘‘ Come, 
doctor, pick your men; no time to 
lose! See yon Banff bailies showing, 
and he pointed to the great white 
clouds which were piling up away to 
the north. “Mair snow coming, 
laird !”’ 

I try to be excused, but no, no, on 
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“1f you really want the certainty of good curling yau should go to one of these Swiss winter resorts.” 
An eager Scot goes down on hands and knees, the better to judge the accuracy of his shot. 
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no account is 
that allowed. 
So on to the 
ice wego. My 
host explains 
to me _ each 
game requires 
about sixty 
yards of ice 
clear of snow, 
and for plea- 
sant play 
about twenty 
yards in 
width. About 
forty-two 
yards apart— 
for these dis- 
tances are ill- 
observed in 
country places 
—two_ spots 
are marked, 
and round 
these, two cir- 
cles, four and 
seven feet in 
diameter, are 
marked, and 
then certain 
other myster- 
ies are also en- 
graven on the 
ice. Iamtco 
English to fol- 
low all these, 
though __ the 
cattle dealer, 
kind fellow, 
spent a long 
time trying to 
instruct me. I 
listened--well, 
but I only un- 
derstood, per- 
haps, one 
word in ten of 
his discourse. 

The doctor 
wins the toss, 
and, whether 
from courtesy 
or slyness, I 
could not = 
make out, he 
makes our 
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side play first. The laird leads off, and 
he puts his stone exactly right. There 
are shouts of “ pat lid,” “ pat lid.” Iam 
fairly distanced ; but later I learn it is 
a cry of great approval—what an 
archer would call the very centre of the 
“gold.” I have great doubts if I 
learn these terms accurately. They are 
drawn from many languages. They use 
the Danish “ wick,” the Saxon “ post,” 
the German “‘ spiel,”’ the French “ bon,”’ 
the lowland Scots “laurine.” They 
call a hump in the ice a hog, because it 


is like a sheep’s back; a sole is a stone. 


a crampit a rough iron plate laid on 
the ice to prevent the players’ feet 
from slipping. Now it comes to me. 
I swing the great stone with diffidence, 
and away it slides, coming to a full 
stop some thirty yards down the rink. 
“Oh, Lord, yon man must use more 
pouther.” ‘“‘More power to your 
elbow, yer honour,” shouts a stray 
Irishman. Well, my friends and 
enemies send their stones in turn 
towards the tee. The skip begins to 
shout : ‘‘ Now, just lie quietly in here,” 
pointing with his broom where he 
wants the stone to be placed. ‘“‘ Now,” 
shouts the opposition skip, “ here you 
are!”’ “Knock this fellow  side- 
ways.” Roaring along, comes the sole 
—crack! One ‘would think the 
strongest stone would be smashed ; 
but no, away flies the poor fellow 
aimed at, and the attacking stone goes 
off a tangent, knocking two more in its 
path, each a small bit out of their 
places. 

Now another stone is sent down. 
It comes but slowly, “‘ soop, soop,” 
and its friends sweep like fiends to 
clear any tiny obstruction out of its 
path. 

The rest seems about to lie in the 
very place the skip desires. ‘‘ He’s 
daeing gey weel! Let him die! Let 
him die!’’ I know now the meaning 
of the cries which so horrified me when 
I came in the morning. 

It is my turn to play again. ‘‘ Now 
remember,’’ shouts the skip, “‘ you were 
too feeble last time. Nae enoo’ o’ 
pouther.”” “‘ Well, that shan’t occur 
again,” thinks I; and, with the best 
will in the world, feet firmly planted on 
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the crampit, I send my second stone 
roaring down. The noise it makes is 
grand. My heart fairly fills with pride. 
Crash it goes against my partner's too 
well-placed stone. Bounding away at 
an angle, it takes out of the circle 
another friendly stone. That, too, goes 
buzzing away, and my stone, losing 
impetus now, just retains enough to 
put yet another out of count, and lies 
itself dead at last, but useless. The 
doctor roars with glee. Our poor skip 
would like to swear, but as it is only 
an Englishman, only that most con- 
temptible of all things, ‘‘a mon frae 
the Sooth,” he just dourly remarks, 
“Ye’ve fairly redd the haill ice!” a 
cryptic saying, which falls like water 
from a duck’s back. Is it praise or 
blame ? 

Next set I am put to sweep, and our 
skip keeps me at it. “‘ Ye maun doe 
something, ye ken, and if ye canna 
play yersel, ye maun jist help ither 
fouk.” Still cryptic. How foolish of 
me to come all the way from town to 
be hustled by this superannuated old 
ass of a keeper. ‘‘ Maybe ye’'ll doe 
better anither time.” 

Next time I think it best to stand 
by and learn more of the game by 
watching, and, indeed, it becomes 
interesting. 

To see how a twist, a curling, even 
a double curling motion can be given 
to these stones! It is almost like a 
googly. How slyly they come slipping 
in between the stones, how they lie as 
a ‘“‘ guard,” how they in-wheel and out- 
wheel. 


There is something in this stone- 
hurling game. 


So with shouting, roaring stones, 
sweeping men, the game goes on, till a 
merry little bell tinkles from the hut, 
and all hands assemble there. Gad, 
how good that Irish stew does smell ! 
The minister almost, but not quite, 
forgets his grace, and makes it very 
short, for him. All set to, and there 
is no talking! A roe pasty at one 
end, the stew at the other, quickly 
disappear. I can take a hand with 

















these Scotsmen and beat the best of 
them at ¢#ws game. The whisky and 
some hot claret come round, pipes 
begin to smoke, and local jokes, all 
absolutely incomprehensible to me, go 
round the table. I look out of the 
window. Thank heaven, it is snowing 
fast! Faster and faster it falls. There 
is no hope of more curling to-day. 


I get home about three, and, after 
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There really is some sense, too, in 
that curling game. Two days, three 
days, that snow continued to fall. 
We heard the railway was getting full, 
all the wires were down. Some little 
news filtered up the glen, one post-bag 
came in, the “ postie ’’ walking, feeling 
step by step, along the tops of the 
rough stone roadside walls. Some of 
us, the laird, the subalterns, some- 
times even I worked hard at cutting a 
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An exciting finish to a close-fought match in Switzerland. 


changing, I sort out the papers I have 
brought for Miss Rayne, and when tea 
is over in the great hall Mrs. Mac- 
donald sends her and me into the 
boudoir to talk our business out. The 
Cameron boy looks sour, but as: she 
shuts us in Mrs. Macdonald just 


whispers in my ear, ‘‘ Oh, Jack, she is 
such a darling !” 





way to the village. It was far too 
deep for the snow-plough and too soft 
for the sledge. The boys outstayed 
their leave, but not their welcome. 
The bread ran somewhat short. We 
played charades, billiards, anything 
We got up a fancy dress dinner party. 
Sour old Mr. Grey came down the hill, 
and had to stay the night. 
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collected where 
a few turnip- 
tops were get- 
atable near the 
walls, the little 
birds crowded 
round the 
house, the rooks 
went down to 
the coast, 
whither the wild 
duck had pre- 
ceded them. 
The whole land 
grew very 
strangely quiet. 

We were 
merry enough 
inside. That 
Miss Rayne 
does seem a pat- 
ticularly nice 
girl. Sometimes 
{ talked to her 
about Gilbert. 
Somehow or 
other I grew to 
call her Ethel. 
I am so much 
older than she 
is—her father’s 
friend! And 
Mrs. Macdonald 
looks at the girl, 
lovingly, _ too, 
and as if she 


thought something might happen. 

A whole week passed ; then the thaw 
came. I packed to go. 
noon I got Miss Rayne by herself in 
the boudoir. I begged her very seri- 
ously to leave her money, which would 


Shooting was impossible, rabbits far 
beneath the snow, the woodcock went 
out of the country, the pheasants 
gathered at the feeds, the poor hares 
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absolutely safe 
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An unusual sight in Switzerland. The Highland piper 

who accompanies the Scotch contingent to the Annual 
International Bonspiel (at Vallais). 


In the after- 














soon be in .her own power, in the 
investments I had 
chosen for her, and then she shook 
hands with me, thanking me for all my 


troublesince her 
father died ; and 
then somehow I 
kept her hands 
in mine till Mrs. 
Macdonald 
came suddenly 
in, saw us two, 
and, with the 
tears in her 
eyes, and in her 
dear, kind 
voice, she said, 
“As Gilbert 
wished.” 


I think that 
curling isa right 
good game. If 
you really want 
the certainty of 
good’ curling 
you should go 
to one of these 
new Swiss 
winter resorts. 
Every day the 
ice is newly 
watered and re- 
formed ; every 
day there are 
plenty of strong 
young fellows 
to curl with or 
against ; every 


day the sun is bright, the air crisp; 
every day new parties, new combina- 
tions are arranged. 
there is skating, tobogganing, ski-ing. 
Every evening, dinner, pleasant com- 
pany ; many evenings dancing as well . 


If you do not curl, 
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It is probable that everybody who is at all a constant dreamer has had at least one 
experience of an event or a sequence of circumstances which have come to his mind 
in sleep being subsequently realised in the material world. But, in my opinion, so 
far from this being a strange thing, it would be odder yet if this fulfilment did not 
occasionally happen, since our dreams are, as a rule, concerned with people whom 
we know and places with which we are familiar, such as might very naturally occur 
in the awake and daylit world. True, these dreams are often broken into by some 
absurd and fantastic incident which puts them out of court in regard to their 
subsequent fulfilment, but on the mere calculation of chances it does not appear in 
the least unlikely that a dream imagined by anyone who dreams constantly should 
occasionally come true. Not long ago, for instance, I experienced such a fulfilment 
of a dream which seems to me in no way remarkable, and to have no kind of 
psychical significance. The manner of it was as follows. 





abroad, is amiable enough to dreamed that as I was going upstairs 
write to me about once in a_ to dress for dinner I heard, as I often 
fortnight. Thus, when fourteen days heard, the sound of the postman’s 
or thereabouts have elapsed since knock on my front door, and diverted 
I last heard from him, my mind, my direction downstairs instead. There, 
probably, either consciously or sub- among other correspondence, was a 
consciously, is expectant of a letter letter from him. Thereafter the 
Copyright 1912 by E. F. Benson. 
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ae friend of mine, living from him. One night last week I 
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fantastic entered, for on opening it I 
found inside the ace of diamonds, and 
scribbled across it in his well-known 
handwriting : ‘‘ I am sending you this 
for safe custody, as you know it is 
running an unreasonable risk to keep 
aces in Italy.” The next evening I 
was just preparing to go upstairs to 
dress when I heard the postman’s 
knock, and did precisely as I had done 
in my dream. There, among other 
letters, was one from my friend. Only 
it did not contain the ace of diamonds. 
Had it done so, I should have attached 
more weight to the matter, which, as it 
stands, seems to me a perfectly ordinary 
coincidence. No doubt I consciously 
or sub-consciously expected a letter 
from him, and this suggested to me my 
dream. Similarly, the fact that my 
friend had not written to me for a 
fortnight suggested to him that he 
should do so. But occasionally it is 
not so easy to find such an explanation, 
and for the following story I can find 
no explanation at all. It came out of 
the dark, and into the dark it has gone 
again. 

All my life I have been a habitual 
dreamer : the nights are few, that is to 
say, when I do not, find on awakening 
in the morning that some mental 
experience .has been mine, and some- 
times all night long, apparently, a 
series of the most dazzling adventures 
befall me. Almost without exception 
these adventures are pleasant, though 
often merely trivial. It is of an excep- 
tion that I am going to speak. 

It was when I was about sixteen 
that a certain dream first came to me, 
and this is how it befell. It opened 
with my being set down at the door 
of a big red-brick house where, I under- 
stood, I was going tostay. The servant 
who opened the door told me that tea 
was going on in the garden, and led me 
through a low dark-panelled hall with 
a large open fireplace on to a cheerful 
green lawn set round with flower beds. 
There were grouped about the tea- 
table a small party of people, but they 
were all strangers to me except one, 
who was a school-fellow called Jack 
Stone, clearly the son of the house, and 
he introduced me to his mother and 
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father and a couple of sisters. I was, 
I remember, somewhat astonished to 
find myself here, for the boy in question 
was scarcely known to me, and I rather 
disliked what I knew of him ; moreover, 
he had left school nearly a year before. 
The afternoon was very hot, and an 
intolerable oppression reigned. On the 
far side of the lawn ran a red-brick 
wall, with an iron gate in its centre, 
outside which stood a walnut tree. We 
sat in the shadow ef the house opposite 
a row of ball windows, inside which I 
could see a table with cloth laid, 
glimmering with glass and silver. This 
garden-front of the house was very 
long, and at one end of it stood a tower 
of three stories, which looked to me 
much older than the rest of the building. 

Before long Mrs. Stone, who, like 
the rest of the party, had sat in absolute 
silence, said to me, “ Jack will show 
you your room: I have given you the 
room in the tower.” 

Quite inexplicably my heart sank at 
her words. I felt as if I had known 
that I should have the room in the 
tower, and that it contained something 
dreadful and significant. Jack in- 
stantly got up, and I understood that 
I had to follow him. In silence we 
passed through the hall, and mounted 
a great oak staircase with many corners, 
and arrived at a small landing with 
two doors set in it. He pushed one 
of these open for me to enter, and, with- 
out coming in himself, closed it behind 
me. Then I knew that my conjecture 
had been right: there was something 
awful in the room, and, with the panic 
of nightmare growing swiftly and en- 
veloping me, I awoke in a spasm of 
terror. 

Now that dream, or variations on it, 
occurred to me intermittently for 
fifteen years. Most often it came in 
exactly this form, the arrival, the tea 
laid out on the lawn, the deadly silence 
succeeded by that one deadly sentence, 
the mounting with Jack Stone up to 
the room in the tower where horror 
dwelt, and it always came to a close 
in the nightmare of terror at that 
which was in the room, though I never 
saw what it was. At other times I 
experienced variations on this same 




















theme. Occasionally, for instance, we 
would be sitting at dinner in the 
dining-room into the windows of which 
I had looked on the first night when 
the dream of this house visited me ; but 
wherever we were there was the same 
silence, the same sense of dreadful 
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I dreaded more and more each time 
that I visited it in sleep. Or, again, I 
would find myself playing cards, still 
in silence, in a drawing-room lit with 
immense chandeliers that gave a blind- 
ing illumination. What the game was 
I have no idea ; what I remember, with 

















*** Yack will show you your room: | have qgiven you the room in the tower.’” 


oppression and foreboding. And the 
silence I knew would always be broken 
by Mrs. Stone saying to me, “ Jack 
will show you your room: I have 
given you the room in the tower.” 
Upon which (this was invariable) I had 
to follow him up the oak-staircase with 
many corners, and enter the place that 





a sense of miserable anticipation, was 
that soon Mrs. Stone would get up and 
say to me, “ Jack will show you your 
room: I have given you the room in 
the tower.” This drawing-room where 
we played cards was next to the dining- 
room, and, as I have said, was always 
brilliantly illuminated, whereas the 
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rest of the house was full of dusk and 


shadows. And yet how often, in spite 
of those bouquets of lights, have I not 
pored over the cards that were dealt 
me, scarcely able for some reason to 
see them. Their designs, too, were 
strange‘ there were no red suits, but 
all were black, and among them there 
were certain cards which were black 
all over. I hated and dreaded those. 

As this dream continued to recur, I 
got to know the greater part of the 
house. There was a _ smoking-room 
beyond the drawing-room at the end 
of a passage with a green baize door. 
It was always very dark there, and as 
often as I went there I passed somebody 
whom I could not see in the doorway 
coming out. Curious developments, 
too, took place in the characters that 
peopled the dream as might happen to 
living people. Mrs. Stone, for instance, 
who, when I first saw her had been 
black-haired, became grey, and instead 
of rising briskly, as she had done at 
first when she said, ‘‘ Jack will show 
you your room: I have given you the 
room in the tower,” got up very feebly, 
as if the strength was leaving her limbs. 
Jack also grew up, and became a rather 
ill-looking young man with a brown 
moustache, while one of the sisters 
ceased to appear, and I understood she 
was married. 

Then it so happened that I was not 
visited by this dream for six months or 
more, and I began to hope, in such in- 
explicable dread did I hold it, that it 
had passed away for good. But one 
night after this interval I again found 
myself being shown out on to the lawn 
for tea, and Mrs. Stone was not there ; 
while the others were all dressed in 
black. At once I guessed the reason, 
and my heart leaped at the thought 
that perhaps this time I should not 
have to sleep in the room in the tower ; 
and though we usually all sat in silence, 
on this occasion the sense of relief made 
me talk and laugh as I had never yet 
done. But even then matters were 
not altogether comfortable, for no one 
else spoke, but they all looked secretly 
at each other. And soon the foolish 
stream, of my talk ran dry, and 
gradually an apprehension, worse than 
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anything I had previously knowr., 
gained on me as the light slowly faded. 

Suddenly a voice which I knew well 
broke the stillness, the voice of Mrs. 
Stone saying, “ Jack will show you 
your room : I have given you the room 
in the tower.” It seemed to come from 
near the gate in the red-brick wall that 
bounded the lawn, and, looking up, I 
saw that the grass there was sown 
thick with gravestones. A curious 
greyish light shone from them, and I 
could read the lettering on the grave 
nearest me, and it was “ In evil memory 
of Julia Stone.” Then, as usual, Jack 
got up and again I followed him 
through the hall and up the staircase 
with many corners. On this occasion 
it was darker than usual, and when I 
passed into the room in the tower I 
could only just see the furniture, the 
position of which was already familiar 


to me. Also there was a dreadful 
odour of decay in the room, and I woke 
screaming. 


The dream, with such variations and 
developments as I have mentioned, 
went on at intervals for fifteen years. 
Sometimes I would dream it two or 
three nights in succession ; once, as I 
have said, there was an intermission of 
six months, but taking a reasonable 
average I should say that I dreamed it 
quite as often as once in a month. It 
had, as is plain, something of night- 
mare about it, since it always ended in 
the same appalling terror, which, so 
far from getting less, seemed to me to 
gather fresh fear every time that I 
experienced it. There was, too, a 
strange and dreadful consistency about 
it. The characters in it, as I have 
mentioned, got regularly older ; death 
and marriage visited this silent family, 
and I never in the dream, after Mrs. 
Stone had died, set eyes on her again. 
3ut it was always her voice that told 
me that the room in the tower was 
prepared for me ; and whether we had 
tea out on the lawn, or the scene was 
laid in one of the rooms overlooking it, 
I could always see her gravestone 
standing just outside the iron gate. 
It was the same, too, with the married 
daughter : usually she was not present, 
but once or twice she returned again 
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in company with a man, whom I took 
to be her husband. He, too, like the 
rest of them, was always silent. But, 
owing to the constant repetition of the 
dream, I had ceased to attach, in my 
waking hours, any significance to it. 
I never met Jack Stone again during 
all those years, nor did I ever see a 
house that 
resembled 
this dark 
house of my 
dream. And 
then some- 
thing hap- 
pened. 

I had been 
in London in 
this year up 
till the end 
of July, and 
during the 
first week in 
August went 
down to stay 
with a friend 
in a house he 
had taken 
for the sum- 
mer months 
in the Ash- 
down Forest 
district of 
Sussex. I 
left London 
early, for 
John Clinton 
was to meet 
me at Forest 
Row station, 
and we were 
going to 


spend the 
day golfing 


and go to his 
house in the ‘ 
evening. He 
had his 
motor with him, and we set off, 
about five of the afternoon, after a 
thoroughly delightful day, for the 
drive, the distance being some ten 
miles. As it was still so early we did 
not have tea at the club house, but 
waited till we should get home. As we 
drove, the weather, which up till then 








“1 had to follow him up a great oak stair case with many corners.” 





hot, 


deliciously 
fresh, seemed to me to alter in quality, 
and become very stagnant and oppres- 
sive, and I felt that indefinable sense 
of ominous apprehension that I am 


had been, though 


accustomed to before thunder. John, 
however, did not share my _ views, 
attributing my loss of lightness to the 


fact that I 
had .tos 
both m y 


matches 
re nu £s 
proved, how- 
ever, that I 
was right, 
though I do 
not think 
that the 
thunder- 
storm that 
broke — that 
night was 
the 
cause of my 
depression. 
Our way 
lay through 
deep _high- 
banked 
lanes, and 
before we 
had gone 
very far i 
fell asleep, 
and was only 
awakened 
by the stop- 
ping of the 
motor. And 
with a sud- 
den thrill, 
partly of 
fear, but 
chiefly of 
curiosity, I 
found my- 
self standing 
in the doorway of my _ house of 
dream. We went, I half-wondering 
whether or not I was dreaming still, 
through a low oak-panelled hall and 
out on to the lawn, where tea was laid 
in the shadow of the house. It was 


sole 


set in flower-beds, a red-brick wall with 
a gate in it bounded one side, and out 
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beyond that was a space of rough grass 
with a walnut tree. The facade of the 
house was very long, and at one end 
stood a three-storied tower, markedly 
older than the rest. 

Here for the moment all resemblance 
to the repeated dream ceased. There 
was no silent and somehow terrible 
family, but a large assembly of exceed- 
ingly cheerful persons, all of whom 
were known to me. And in spite of 
the horror with which the dream itself 
had always filled me, I felt nothing 
of it now that the scene was thus 
reproduced before me. But I felt the 
intensest curiosity as to what was 
going to happen. 

Tea pursued its cheerful course, and 
before long Mrs. Clinton got up. And 
at that moment I think I knew what 
she was going to say. She spoke to 
me, and what she said was: 

““ Jack will show you your room: I 
have given you the room in the tower.” 

At that for half a second the horror 
of the dream took hold of me again. 
But it quickly passed, and again I felt 
nothing more than the most intense 
curiosity. It was not very long before 
it was amply satisfied. 

John turned to me. 

‘Right up at the top of the house,” 
he said, “‘ but I think you'll be com- 
fortable. We're absolutely full up. 
Would you like to go and see it now ? 
By Jove, I believe that you are right, 
and that we are going to have a 


thunderstorm. How dark it has 
become.” 
I got up and followed him. We 


passed through the hall, and up the 
perfectly familiar staircase. Then he 
opened the door, and I went in. And 
at that moment sheer unreasoning 
terror again possessed me. I did not 
know for certain what I feared—I 
simply feared. Then, like a sudden 
recollection when one remembers a 
name which has long escaped the 
memory, I knew what I feared. I 
feared Mrs. Stone, whose grave, with 
the sinister inscription, “In evil 
memory,” I had so often seen in my 
dream just beyond the lawn which lay 
below my window. And then once 
more the fear passed, so completely 








that I wondered what there was to fear, 
and I found myself sober and quiet 
and sane in the room in the tower, the 
name of which I had so often heard in 
my dream, and the scene of which was 
so familiar. 


I looked round it with a certain 
sense of proprietorship, and found 
that nothing had been’ changed 


from the dreaming nights in which I 
knew it so well. Just to the left of the 
door was the bed, lengthways along the 
wall, with the head of it in the angle. 
In a line with it was the fireplace and 
a small bookcase, opposite the door the 
outer wall was pierced by two lattice- 
paned windows between which stood 
the dressing table, while ranged along 
the fourth wall was the washing-stand 
and a big cupboard. My luggage had 
already been unpacked, for the furniture 
of dressing and undressing lay orderly 
on the washstand and toilet table, 
while my dinner clothes were spread 
out on the coverlet of the bed. And 
then, with a sudden start of inex- 
plicable dismay, I saw that there were 
two rather conspicuous objects which 
I had not seen before in my dreams : 
one, a life-sized oil painting of Mrs. 
Stone ; the other, a black and white 
sketch of Jack Stone, representing him 
as he had appeared to me only a week 
before in the last of the series of these 
repeated dreams—a rather secret and 
evil-lodking man of about thirty. His 
picture hung between the windows, 
looking straight across the room to the 
other portrait which hung at the side 
of the bed. At that I looked next, 
and as I looked I felt once more the 
horror of nightmare seize me. 

It represented Mrs. Stone as I had 
seen her last in my dreams—old and 
withered and white-haired. But in 
spite of the evident feebleness of body 
a dreadful exuberance and _ vitality 
shone through the frail envelope of 
flesh, an exuberance wholly malign, a 
vitality that foamed and frothed with 
unimaginable evil. Evil beamed from 
the narrow leering eyes, it laughed in 
the demon-like mouth. The whole face 
was instinct with some secret and 
appalling mirth: the hands clasped 
together on the knee seemed shaking 
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with suppressed and nameless glee. scription: 
Then I saw also that it was signed in Stone.” 
There came a tap at the door, and 
John Clinton entered. 
“ Got everything you want ?”’ heasked. 


“Julia Stone, by Julia 


ee aang tata tie te 








l've cut myself somehow, sald /. John gave a little startled exclamation. 
‘Why, | have too,’ he said.” 


the left-hand bottom corner, and, ‘Rather more than I want,” said I, 
wondering who the artist could be, I pointing to the picture. 
looked more closely, and read the in- He laughed. 
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“e 


Hard-featured old lady,” he said. 
“ By herself, too, I remember. Any- 
how, she can’t have flattered herself 
much,” 

“ But don’t you see ?”’ said I. ‘It’s 
scarcely a human face at all. It’s the 
face of some witch, of some devil.” 

He looked at it more closely. 

“Yes; it isn’t very pleasant,” he 


” 


said. ‘“‘Scarcely a bedside manner, 
eh? Yes; I can imagine getting the 


nightmare if I went to sleep with that 
close by my bed. I'll have it taken 
down if you like.” 

“ T really wish you would,” I said. 

He rang the bell, and with the help 
of a servant we detached the picture 
and carried it out on to the landing, 
and put it with its face to the wall. 

“ By Jove, the old lady is a weight,” 
said John mopping his forehead. ‘I 
wonder if she had something on her 
mind.” 

The extraordinary weight of the 
picture had struck me, too. I was 
about to reply when I caught sight of 
my own hand. There was blood on it, 
in considerable quantities, covering the 
whole palm. 

“ T’ve cut myself somehow,” said I. 

John gave a little startled exclama- 
tion. 

‘Why, I have, too,” he said. 

Simultaneously the footman took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his 
hand with it. I saw that there was 
blood also on his handkerchief. 

John and I went back into the tower 
room and washed the blood off. But 
neither on his hand nor on mine was 
there the slightest trace of a scratch or 
cut. It seemed to me that having 
ascertained this, we both, by a sort of 
tacit consent, did not allude to it 
again. Something, in my case, had 
dimly occurred to me that I did not 
wish to think about. It was but a 
conjecture, but I fancied that I knew 
the same thing had occurred to him. 

The heat and oppression of the air, 
for the storm we had expected was 
still undischarged, increased very much 
after dinner, and for some time most 
of the party, among whom was John 
Clinton and myself, sat outside on the 
path bounding the lawn where we 
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had had tea. The night was abso- 
lutely dark, and no twinkle of star or 
moon-ray could penetrate the pall of 
cloud that overset the sky. By de- 
grees our assembly thinned—the women 
went up to bed, men dispersed to the 
smoking or billiard room, and not long 
after eleven my host and I were the 
only two left. All the evening I 
thought that he had something on his 
mind, and as soon as we were alone 
he spoke. 

“The man who helped us with the 
picture had blood on his hand, too, 
did you notice?” he said. ‘I asked 
him just now if he had cut himself, and 
he said he supposed he had, but that 
he could find no mark of it. Now 
where did that blood come from ? ” 

By dint of telling myself that I was 
not going to think about it, I had suc- 
ceeded in not doing so, and I did not 
want, especially just at bedtime, to be 
reminded of it. 

“T don’t know,” said I, “and I 
don’t really care, so long as the picture 
of Mrs. Julia Stone is not by. my bed.” 

He got up. 

“But it’s odd,” he said. “Ha! 
Now you'll see another odd thing.”’ 

A dog of his, an Irish terrier by 
breed, had come out of the house as we 
talked. The door behind us into the 
hall was open, and a bright oblong of 
light shone across the lawn to the iron 
gate which led on to the rough grass 
outside where the walnut-tree stood. 
I saw that the dog had all his hackles 
up, bristling with rage and fright ; his 
lips were curled back from his teeth 
as if he was ready to spring at some- 
thing, and he was growling to himself. 
He took not the slightest notice of his 
master or me, but stiffly and tensely 
walked across the grass to the iron gate. 
There he stood for a moment, looking 
through the bars and still growling. 
Then of a sudden his courage seemed 
to desert him ; he gave one long howl, 
and scuttled back to the house with a 
curious crouching sort of movement. 

“He does that half-a-dozen times a 
day,” said John. ‘ He sees something 
which he both hates and fears.” 

I walked to the gate and looked 
over it. Something was moving on 


, 




















the grass outside, and soon a sound 
which I could not instantly identify 
came to my ears. Then I remembered 
what it was; it was the purring of a 
cat. I lit a match and saw the purrer, 
a big blue Persian, walking round and 
round in a little circle just outside the 
gate, stepping high and ecstatically, 
with tail carried aloft like a banner. 
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there. But that’s not the end of the 
dog mystery, for Toby and he are the 
best of friends, but the beginning of the 
cat mystery. What’s the cat doing 
there? And why is Darius pleased, 
while Toby is terror-stricken ? ” 

At that moment I remembered the 
rather horrible detail of my dreams 
when I saw through the gate, just where 





“ But in that flash | saw another thing also—namely,a figure that leaned over the end of 
my bed, watching me,” 


Its eyes were bright and shining, and 
every now and then it put its head 
down and sniffed at the grass. 

I laughed. 

“The end of that mystery, I am 
afraid,” I said. ‘‘ Here’s a large cat 
having Walpurgis night all alone.” 
“Yes, that’s Darius,” said John. 
He spends half the day and all night 





the cat was now, the white tombstone 
with the sinister inscription. But before 
I could answer the rain began, as 
suddenly and heavily as if a tap had 
been turned on, and simultaneously the 
big cat squeezed through the bars of 
the gate, and came leaping across the 
lawn to the house for shelter. Then it 
sat in the doorway, looking out eagerly 
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into the dark. It spat and struck at 
John with its paw, as he pushed it in, 
in order to close the door. 

Somehow, with the portrait of Julia 
Stone in the passage outside, the room 
in the tower had absolutely no alarm 
for me, and as I went to bed, feeling 
very sleepy and heavy, I had nothing 
more than interest for the curious 
incident about our bleeding hands, and 
the conduct of the cat and dog. The 
last thing I looked at before I put out 
my light was the square empty space 
by my bed, where the portrait had been. 
Here the paper was of its original full 
tint of dark red ; over the rest of the 
walls it had faded. Then I blew out 
my candle and instantly fell asleep. 

My awaking was equally instan- 
taneous, and I sat bolt upright in bed, 
under the impression that some bright 
light had been flashed in my face, 
though it was now absolutely pitch 
dark. I knew exactly where I was, 
in the room which I had dreaded in 
dreams ; but no horror that I ever felt 
when asleep approached the fear that 
now invaded and froze my _ brain. 
Immediately after, a peal of thunder 
crackled just above the house, but the 
probability that it was only a flash of 
lightning which awoke me gave no 
reassurance to my galloping heart. 
Something, I knew was in the room 
with me, and instinctively I put out 
my right hand which was nearest the 
wall to keep it away. And my hand 
touched the edge of a picture frame 
hanging close to me. 

I sprang out of bed, upsetting the 
small table that stood by it, and I 
heard my watch, candle, and matches 
clatter on to the floor. But for the 
moment there was no need of light, for 
a blinding flash leaped out of the clouds, 
and showed me that by my bed again 
hung the picture of Mrs. Stone. And 
instantly the room went into blackness 
again. But in that flash I saw another 
thing also—namely, a figure that 
leaned over the end of my bed, watch- 
ing me. It was dressed in some close- 


clinging white garment, spotted and 
stained with mould, and the face was 
that of the portrait. 

Overhead the thunder cracked and 





roared, and when it ceased and the 
deathly stillness succeeded, I heard the 
rustle of movement coming nearer me, 
and, more horrible yet, perceived an 
odour of corruption and decay. And 
then a hand was laid on the side of my 
neck, and close beside my ear I heard 
quick-taken eager breathing. Yet I 
knew that this thing, though it could 
be perceived by touch, by smell, by 
eye, and by ear, was still not of this 
earth, but something that had passed 
out of the body and had power to 
make itself manifest. Then a voice, 
already familiar to me, spoke. 

“T knew you would come to the 
room in the tower,” it said. ‘“‘ I have 
been long waiting for you. At last you 
have come. To-night I shall feast ; 
before long we will feast together.” 

And the quick breathing came closer 
to me ; I could feel it on my neck. 

At that the terror, which I think had 
paralysed me for the moment, gave 
way to the wild instinct of self-preser- 
vation. I hit wildly with both arms, 
kicking out at the same moment, and 
heard a little animal-like squeal, and 
something soft dropped with a thud 
beside me. I took a couple of steps for- 
ward, nearly tripping up over whatever 
it was that lay there, and by the merest 
good luck found the handle of the door. 
In another second I ran out on the 
landing, and had banged the door 
behind me. Almost at the same 
moment I heard a door open somewhere 
below, and John Clinton, candle in 
hand, came running upstairs. 

“What isit?’’hesaid. “I sleep just 
below you, and heard a noise, asif—Good 
heavens, there’s blood on yourshoulder.”’ 

I stood there, so he told me after- 
wards, swaying from side to side, 
white as a sheet, with the mark on 
my shoulder as if a hand covered with 
blood had been laid there. 

“Tt’s in there,’ I said pointing. 
‘““She—you know. The portrait is in 
there, too, hanging up on the place we 
took it from.” 

At that he laughed. 

“‘ My dear fellow ; this is mere night- 
mare,” he said. 

He pushed by me and opened the 
door, I standing there simply inert 














with terror, unable to stop him, unable 
to move. 

“ Phew ! 
said. 

Then there was silence ; he had passed 
out of my sight behind the open door. 
Next moment he came out again, as 
white as myself, and instantly shut it. 

“Yes, the portrait’s there,” he said, 
“and on the floor is a thing—a thing 
spotted with earth, like what they bury 
people in. Come away, quick, come 
away.” 

How I got downstairs I hardly know. 
An awful shuddering and nausea of the 
spirit rather than of the flesh had 
seized me, and more than once he had 
to place my feet upon the steps, while 
every now and then he cast glances of 
terror and apprehension up the stairs. 
3ut in time we came to his dressing- 
room on the floor below, and there I 
told him what I have here described. 


What an awful smell,”’ he 
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The sequel can be made short, 
indeed some of my readers have per- 
haps already guessed what it was, if 
they remember that inexplicable affair 
of the churchyard at West Fawley 
some eight years ago, where an attempt 
was made three times to bury the body 
of a certain woman who had committed 
suicide. On each occasion the coffin 
was found in the course of a few days 
again protruding from the ground. 
After the third attempt, in order that 
the thing should not be talked about, 
the body was buried elsewhere in ur- 
consecrated ground. Where it was 
buried was just outside the iron gate 
of the garden belonging to the house 
where this woman had lived. She had 
committed suicide in a room at the 
top of the tower in that house. Her 
name was Julia Stone. 

Subsequently the body was again 
secretly dug up, and the coffin was 
found to be full of blood. 





TURN YOUR MONEY. 


\ X J HENEVER the sweet young Moon you see 


Be sure that you turn your money ; 


If it’s sou or sovereign or “‘ bit bawbee ’ 


She’ll double it all in a month, will she. 
(She’s never doubled it yet for me 


Though I always turn my money.) 


Then why, oh why (you will say to me), 
Why still do you turn your money ? 
The sweet young Moon is a woman, you see, 


So she changes her mind continually, 


And perhaps she may yet remember me 


If I always turn my money. 





ERNEST BLAKE. 


Photo} Paris in the festive season. [Félix 


The new opera cloak. 
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A Reveillon Supper at the Ritz. 





PARIS IN THE FESTIVE SEASON. 
THE FRENCH AND THE NEW YEAR FETES. 


BY M. ELVINS. 


The “ Family” 


is the great tie which holds the nation together, and on New Year's 


Day every member of it within reach is visited and presented with a gift of flowers, 
bonbons, or something more substantial as a recognition of the family tie. 


HE féte-loving French nation has 
willingly adopted many English 
ways of keeping Christmas, and 

has thereby considerably lengthened 
out the festive season which comes to 
end the old year and begin the new. 
Yet for all its holly and mistletoe a 
French Christmas is very different from 
an English one. Like Dickens, it has 
to be translated, and the natural 
instinct for it is not there. But with 
the New Year fétes it is quite a different 
story. They are essentially French 
and traditional, from the family visits 
with gifts of flowers to the tips given to 


servants and concierges. Then, again, 
as opposed to English customs, Christ- 
mas in France is more or less of a public 
féte, whereas the New Year is devoted 
entirely to the family; and anyone 
who has once assisted at the celebration 
of the New Year in a French milieu 
will never again ask if there is such a 
thing as family life in France! One 
would say after the experience that the 
cult of the family is the strongest 


characteristic of the nation, and the 
conclusion would not be awrong one. I 
remember reading a charming little story 
once which told of a lonely man who had 











no family, but who always prepared for 
the reception of visitors on New Year’s 
Day because he had a foolish, childish 
hope that one day some unknown 
kinsman or woman would turn up and 
dispel the awful loneliness which always 
gripped him on this particular day of 
the year. And, so the story tells, one 
day a visitor did come, a splendid 
youth, with all the qualities the lonely 
man would have wished for if he had 
possessed a son. The meeting between 
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this custom has been modified, and if 
a servant is earning three pounds a 
month, her New Year’s gift will be 
perhaps two pounds or a little more. 
Then there is the concierge, that bug- 
bear of the Paris flat. She, too, must 
have her dole, and woebetide those 
who do not make it a fairly generous 


one. They will suffer in a thousand 
tiresome, irritating ways. The door 


will never be opened at the foot of the 
staircase, even though one’s hands may 


























A Family Party on New Year's Day. 


them is described, and the intense joy 
of the older man; a future full of 
interest is planned, and then, all at 
once, the man wakes up to find that it 
is night and the fire has gone out. 
He had been dreaming. 

Such devotion to the family means 
a busy day for everyone on the first 
of the year. It begins by solemn pre- 
sentations to the servants. In old 


days, when wages were not so high, it 
was the custom to double the month’s 
wage to each servant, but nowadays 





be laden and the concierge standing on 
its threshold! Letters will not be sent 
up as regularly as they might. Visitors 
will be received coldly; and if by 
chance a reputation is at stake, there 
will be little probability for the tenants 
whose tips were below the expectation 
of she to whom tips are due. There- 
fore, with a smiling grace, one tips the 
concierge more than the regulations 
admit. The correct average is 2 per cent. 
on the rent, but people never hold to this 
rule. They just give as much as they 























can, and so buy their daily household 
peace, for it is wonderful how much 
more smoothly the household runs when 
the concierge is your friend! Having 
passed this ordeal then, the way is clear 
for the family visits, and all day long 
there is much going and coming, much 
leaving of cards, much feasting and 
general rejoicing. Even the visits of 
the Ministers to the President of the 
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entrances to the churches. Needless 
to say they make the most of their 
opportunities, and it is well to have 
one’s pockets full of pennies when one 
sets out for a walk in Paris on New 
Year’s Day. 

But the Jour de 1’An is really only 
a climax to the week of gaiety which 
precedes it, beginning with the wildest 
fun on Christmas Eve at the Réveillon 
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“ Brilliant, too, are the big “ magasins de nouveautés,” which disguise themselves for the festive season into 
fairy palaces.” 


Republic, and his prompt returning of 
it an hour or so later, wears an intimate 
look, and suggests the bon pére de 
famille way of doing things rather than 
mere formal courtesies between law- 
makers. In fact, officialdom in France 
on New Year’s Day is inclined to be 
lenient altogether, and, as on the 
14th of July, the National Feast Day, 
the beggars are allowed to ask alms 
openly in the streets and round the 


suppers. Characteristically of the 
nation, Réveillon is thrown into high 
relief by the striking contrast of the 
solemn midnight mass which is held 
just before the rejoicings begin ; and to 
emerge from a scene so impressive in 
its religious feeling, to enter at once 
into the light-hearted gaiety of the 
the other, necessitates certain Gallic 
qualities which we, as a nation, do not 
possess. In the churches are dim, 
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“Such fétes as these are organised by private enterprise, and they are only superficial decorations to the 
really solid structure of good work which is being steadily carried on.” 


flickering lights, dark kneeling figures, 
thrilling, solemn music and murmured 
prayers, until, as the clocks of the city 
boom out midnight, a glorious burst 
of song fills the aisles, and another Noél 
is sung and honoured. How different 
from the restaurant scene half an hour 
later! Here the lights are brilliant, 
and the festive dresses of the women 
with the gallantry of the men recall 
rather ‘“‘ A Toccato at Galluppi’s ”’ and 
its “‘ What of soul was left I wonder 
when the pleasure had to stop!” than 
the humble birth of a Saviour cen- 
turies ago in a far eastern country! 
Yet the feast is supposed, historically, 
to celebrate that event. As the hours 
fly by the fun grows faster and more 
furious, and the jargon of tongues is 
bewildering. Americans and English 
who have bespoken their tables weeks 
in advance, and have paid from £2 to 
£3 for each guest, “not including 
wine,” are determined to enjoy them- 
selves to the uttermost farthing, and 
the wilder grow the antics of the gay 
ladies around them, the more they feel 
that this is really Réveillon as it 
Frenchmen, the 


ought to be in Paris. 





jeunesse dorée of their country, are not 
behind in the mad game; but French 
ladies, unless at quite a private party 
at the Ritz or some place like that, 
do not keep Réveillon at a_ public 
restaurant. 

On the left bank of the river, wlhiere 
artists foregather, the New Year is 
kept just as merrily as on the right 
bank, although the wine is more often 
red with a bluish tinge in it than 
golden with sparkles, and there are 
even places where there is no wine at 
all, but just tea and lemonade. They 
dine at their particular little restaurant 
where everybody knows everybody 
else, and “accounts are allowed to 
run on,” and then they go back to their 
studios in groups to celebrate the 
season after their own fashion. Some 
have Christmas trees, some have fancy 
dress balls, others have only music, 
which they listen to in a dim and 
properly artistic light ; and if none of 
them are very rich in the world’s 
goods, most of them have a fine store 
of hope and high spirits. Then there 
are the regularly organised festivities 
which are given yearly in the student 


























quarter—at the “ Hostel,” a students’ 
home founded. by rich Americans ; at 
“ Trinity Lodge,” a dependance of the 
American Episcopal Church; and at 
the “‘ American Girls’ Club,” a favourite 
work of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s. There 
is, indeed, no lack of entertainment in 
the Latin Quarter at Christmas and 
the New Year for foreign students, but 
it is doubtful whether French students 
are as well off, and certainly there is 
plenty of scope for the enlivening of 
the French poor in those districts. 
The artists themselves look after the 
models who pose for them, and help 
with the best of goodwill in organising 
Christmas trees for the strange mixture 
of nationalities which makes a little 
world in itself, and “earns its daily 
bread by being sketched and painted 
in every possible and impossible pose 
and costume. Whole families of 
Italians live this way, and sometimes 
one hears of the profession having been 
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followed for three and four generations, 
until it has grown into a family heritage. 
To them, a New Year’s féte is a material 
benefit, and they go away from it loaded 


with good cheer and a few useful 
presents to help them through the 
winter. The French models are less 
easy to get at, for many of them have 
strange histories which they keep to 
themselves, and none of them care to 
be summoned to a reception of gifts. 
They prefer to depend upon their own 
resources, strange and _ haphazard 
though they may be, for, like the rest 
of their nation, they are no lovers of 
the charity habit, and they make poor 
paupers. 

In the actual slums of the city the 
New Year fétes take on a still grimmer 
aspect than those in the poor parts of 
the Latin Quarter, and, although 
Christmas trees do flourish in a few of 
their mean streets, there is a want of 
natural gaiety among the guests, even 




















A gathering at Colorossi’s Academy. 


Entertaining the Models. 








“Cerlamly there is plenty of scope for the enlivening of ‘the French poor in those disticts." 
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though many of them are little children. 
Chocolate and brioches are served first, 
and everybody looks very solemn over 
them, even to the various sets of twins 
which the respective mothers nurse so 
cleverly. A white-capped sister moves 
here and there in the dimly lighted 
room, quietly dressed ladies are busy 
behind the scenes tying up parcels of 
funny little garments and packets of 
sugar, coffee, or some other household 
necessity, and one poor lady is very 
agitated because she has suddenly 
found out that there are more visitors 
than there are packets. Such fétes as 
these are organised by private enter- 
prise, Catholic and Protestant, and they 
are only superficial decorations to the 
really solid structure of good work 
which is being steadily carried on in 
the poorest parts of the city, work 
which is gradually but surely improving 
the moral and physical health of dis- 
tricts where sanitation is still terribly 
defective, and life, as a whole, anything 
but gay for the inhabitants. 

After these dim by-ways in the 
festive season, it is a relief to come back 
to the brightly lighted boulevards 
which, during the week between Christ- 
mas and the New Year, are lined with 
little stalls, behind which stand the 
cleverest cheap jacks in the world, who 
vaunt their quack medicines, their 
mechanical toys, their labour-saving 
machines, and their do-everything-and- 
anything inventions in such magnificent 
rhetoric that the most cynical worldling 
blinks his eyes and begins to wonder 
whether after all there is not something 
in what they say. So he buys a toy, a 
new kind of soap warranted to wash 
clothes without any effort on the part 
of the washer, a tube of luminous 
paint, and a marvellous knife-cleaning 
machine, all of which he gives away the 
moment he is freed from the spell of the 
orator. Hundreds of people fall under this 
same spell every hour of the day, and the 
business done along the boulevards by 
the stall-holders, under the very 
windows of some of the finest shops in 
the world, is of considerable impor- 








tance : if it were not, the stalls would 
inevitably disappear, as their owners 
have to pay very dearly for their 
privilege to set up shop in the very 
heart of the city for one short week in 
the year. 

Brilliant, too, are the big magasins 
de nouveautés, which disguise them- 
selves for the festive season into fairy 
palaces to attract the children. One 
is an ogre’s castle, stone keep, moat, 
fierce dragon and all; another is a 
garden filled with blossoming flowers 
of gorgeous hues, and lighted by a 
thousand golden lamps ; another shows 
a waste of snow, and everywhere are 
such magnificent toys that the soul of 
a child must ache with wonder and 
desire of possession at the very sight of 
them. Music plays among the foliage 
of the plants, and what matter if it 7s 
only a gramophone! Life-size mario- 
nettes go through a dumb charade 
every half-hour of the day, railways 
climb up Swiss mountains, aeroplanes 
fly in any weather, motor-cars rarely 
have accidents, and the beauty of the 
dolls and their trousseaux sets the 
feminine soul agog with envy. It is 
entirely a children’s hunting-ground 
this New Year’s show. 

The trail of the visiting-card marks 
the final adieux of the festive season 
in Paris, and it runs on right through 
the month of January. A special box 
is opened at the post-offices for the 
reception of cartes seulement, and every 
delivery brings with it packages of 
these little pasteboard greetings to wish 
one bonne année or to convey metlleurs 
souhaits from friends, mere acquaint- 
ances, old servants, tradespeople, and 
every single person with whom one has 
any dealings whatever. The neglect of 
this little act of courtesy is looked upon 
with stern disapproval by old-fashioned 
French people, and young men especi- 
ally are expected to pay their New 
Year visits, drop their New Year cards, 
and present their bouquets of flowers 
or boxes of bonbons as a graceful tribute 
to the hostesses from whom they have 
received hospitality during the year. 

















SOME STRANGE 
TRUE STORIES OF 















“ ANCESTRAL .MEMORY,” 
SHOWING THE MYS- 
TERIOUS INFLUENCE OF 
THE PAST ON THE 
LIVES OF LIVING 
PEOPLE. 


“She distinctly remembers having perished on the scaffold 


in a previous existence. 


BY LADY FRANCES GRESLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. PAGET. 
[' is with some diffidence that I 


take up my pen to write down 

my views on this subject, which 
has for a long time deeply interested 
me. I donot pretend that my opinions 
are of any value; I simply state my 
views and give a few instances which I 
venture to say point to what many 


dt 





people assert as being “ reincarnation ”’ 
is in reality nothing but “ ancestral 
memory.” We all have many different 
strains of blood in our veins. First of 
all, we each have two grandmothers, 
four great-grandmothers, eight great- 
great, and so on; theretore, naturally 
we are made up of many ingredients, 
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and if personal features and character- 
istics can be handed down from one 
generation to another, why should not 
certain places bring back to us this 
ancestral memory in a manner that the 
following stories can better illustrate 
than my imperfectly expressed theories ? 

A gentleman I knew was once 
visiting one of our foreign possessions 
when an English regiment marched past, 
and he forthwith became wildly and 
strangely interested, in fact obsessed, 
in a way which was altogether foreign 
to his nature, and he could not rest 
until he had been to the barracks, got 
introduced to the Colonel, and examined 
the records of the regiment, when he 
found that a forbear of his had held a 
commission in this very same regiment 
only about a hundred years back. 

Here is another instance. A lady 
lived in the North Country in the Lake 
District, and married a man at the 
other side of England, and she never 
again visited her land of lakes. Years 
passed, and when her son, a young man 
of about twenty, came for the first 
time in his life to his mother’s country, 
he knew his way about the most 
intricate walks. 

Again, the following curious facts 
actually happened to a lady with whom 
I am intimately acquainted, and whose 
veracity is unimpeachable. She has 
always had a dislike to games of cards, 
and to see a card-table prepared in the 
evening with the lights burning on it 
always gave her a feeling of shivering 
and dread. At last she said to herself 
she felt sure an ancestor of hers had 
ruined himself at cards. After many 
years had passed, her husband was one 
day reading some old memoirs, and 
found this actually was the case ; in 
fact, this ancestor had in one night 
gambled away his whole patrimony. 

The same lady was visiting Fon- 
tainebleau, and though she had never 
been there before, the whole place 
seemed extraordinarily familiar to her, 
and she laughingly exclaimed: “I 
had a pre-existence here. I do not 
think I was exactly Royalty, but I 
was about Royalty, or closely con- 
nected with it; in fact,’ she added 
naively, “mine was no humble lot.” 





Her husband expostulated: “My 
dear, you must not say this, it does not 
sound well.” She replied : “‘ I am not 
talking for effect, I am merely stating 
exactly what I feel.” On returning 
to England, the lady had a longing and 
craving for France, which was quite un- 
English and unnatural to her. Years 
passed, and, a propos de bottes, her 
brother remarked: “I had a pre- 
existence at the Court of France.”’ My 
friend replied : “‘ How strange, that is 
always what I feel.’”” A year or so 
afterwards they discovered the follow- 
ing facts—namely, that she and her 
brother are, like many other families in 


England, descended straight from 
Charles II. and Louise de Kerouaille, 
and on_ studying that illustrious 


lady’s pedigree she found that, on the 
distaff side, the grandmother of 
“Madam Carwell,” as the English mob 
called her, was a de Rieux—a family 
related to nearly every crowned head 
in Europe ; whilst Louise herself was 
very highly born. Some authorities 
have most incorrectly and carelessly 
stated that she was a parvenu, but a 
look at her pedigree silences for ever 
this assertion. The lady further dis- 
covered that another forbear had com- 
manded Louis XIII.’s Scottish Archers; 
also that a third ancestor had been 
Ambassador at Versailles, She had 
long cherished a passion for this place, 
and a friend once said to her: “ You 
were once a Court Lady there, in a 
previous incarnation, and I never see 
you without thinking of Versailles and 
its fountains.” To this she replied: 
“That may be only an unconscious 
suggestion from my brain, as I am so 
deeply interested in the place.’’ And it 
was not till afterwards that she dis- 
covered about the ancestor who had 
lived there as ambassador. 

I feel reluctant to quote one last 
instance of what everyone will term 
my “lunatic” friend, and will suggest 
for her a comfortable asylum, though I 
may remark she is perfectly sane and 
sober. She mentioned more than once 
to her husband that she distinctly 
remembered having perished on the 
scaffold in a previous existence, and 
one day she was looking over her own 
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family pedigree, which, curiously 
enough, she had never even glanced 
at before, when, to her surprise, she 
discovered that various ancestors of 
hers had been beheaded. 

The memory of the scaffold may also 





“*A gentieman | knew 


unemotional man of the middle classes, 
whose grandmother -had been a 
Sicilian peasant, visited that island 
during his honeymoon for the first 
time in his life. The night he arrived 
the peasants flocked round him and 


«a. once visitina one of our foreion possessions when an 


En. lish regiment marched past 


have come down to her through 
Charles I. and Mary Queen of Scots, 
through the aforesaid Louise de 
Kerouaille. 

Robert Hichens, in his curious and 
painful book, ‘‘ The Call of the Blood,” 
describes how an educated and hitherto 


danced the Tarantella, which, needless 
to say, he had never seen before, and to 
his wife’s horror he joined in the 
strange dance, yelling, shouting, and 
prancing about exactly like the natives, 
who had done it all their lives. 

What I believe to be another example 
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of this mysterious influence of the past 
on the lives of living persons is to be 
seen in those cases where people suffer 
from terrors they cannot exactly ex- 
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reality are suffering from some experi- 
ences their’ ancestors have been 
through ; and it has been suggested 
by a learned professor that some 
people have the power of throwing out 
great mind energy in abnormal cir- 
cumstances—joy, sorrow, and particu- 
larly terror, such as would be experi- 
enced by a person being murdered, 
and that the impression may be re- 
ceived years afterwards by those who 
enter the /ocale of these past events. 


** She has always had a dislike to games of cards, and to see a card-table prepared in the evening 
with the lights burning on it always gave her a feeling of shivering and dread.” 


plain. Scant sympathy is generally 
shown to these poor mortals, and the 
words “‘ hysteria,” “‘ lunacy,” etc., are 
freely applied. Nevertheiess, evolu- 
tionists tell us that these people in 





If chords are violently struck on an 
organ and a grand piano is near, the 
sound vibrates all up the wires of the 
piano, and it reproduces automatically 
the corresponding note. Also, we know 

















that telepathy is an established fact, 
and that we have in our bodies certain 
essences of those from whom we are 
descended. It is surely, therefore, a 
possible theory that these essences (or 
perhaps ingredients is a better word) 
would respond to their surroundings in 
the same manner as the case of the 
organ and the piano instanced above, 
and that when conditions are favour- 
able, remarkable phenomena should 
result. 

At Fontainebleau, Louise de Kerou- 
aille experienced great joy, because at 
that place her adored son, the Duke of 
Richmond, embraced Roman Catholi- 
cism (he abjured it at Whitehall a 
few years later). At the former place 
we may presume she threw out great 
mind energy, and I suggest that my 
friend, her descendant, being a “‘ sensi- 
tive,’ received the impression of that 
emotion on her brain when she went 
there in the twentieth century. 

Before my birth my father spent 
some time in India, and though during 
his lifetime I never remember that he 
spoke to me of that place, and certainly 


* * 
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never showed me any pictures of his 
travels in the East, still I feel con- 
vinced if I went there I should experi- 
ence a feeling of pre-existence ; in short, 
that the impressions his brain received 
from that country would in the same 
way be transmitted to mine. 

That human personality is undying, 


and survives bodily death, eminent 
scientists have done much towards 
proving in the last few years. Also, 


Sir Oliver Lodge says it is an open 
question in science whether or not 
emotion can be put into matter. There- 
fore, with all these deeply interesting 
questions still on the tapis, why should 
one not say that what many people 
assert is “‘ reincarnation’ (though they 
are utterly unable to prove it) is really 
nothing else but ‘‘ ancestral memory ”’ 
subtly transmitted to descendants? I 
feel I am now encroaching into the 
realms of psychology, and am getting 
out of my depth, and therefore I will 
leave it to those who are wiser than I 
am to answer the questions and 
problems imperfectly suggested by this 
article. Oud vivra verra. 


x" The writer is willing to give the name and address of the lady who had thz 


above curious experiences. 





GREEN 


RINGS. 


H, do you know where my Love’s gone ? 

@ She had her shawl and bonnet on ; 
There were three eggs within her basket, 

Two were white, and one was brown ; 
There were dewdrops, dewdrops on her gown : 
For she had walked in the briar-closes, 
And she had caught the branches down 
And spilled all the sweetness from the roses ; 
Oh, do you know where my Love’s gone ? 


Oh, do you know where my Love's gone ? 
She had her shaw] and bonnet on ; 

There were two red strings to her bonnet, 
These were torn and hanging down ; 


There was sunshine, sunshine on her gown ; 


’ 


For she had slept in the woodland-prairies 
And had seen the green rings of the fairies 
She went laughing, laughing through the town. 
Oh, do you know where my Love’s gone ? 





AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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“* The silence of the snow.” 








“‘Grim glaciers lift white fingers high 
To reach the stars.”.... 


A SNOW SONG. 


BY LADY SYBIL GRANT. 


A T the dark window of the night 
The moon leans forth her lovely face 
To take possession as by right 


Of all the earth and star-filled space. 


We two have stood upon the heights 
Together—was it years ago ?— 
And watched the sunset’s holy rites 


And felt the silence of the snow. 


No sign of life—save at our feet 
One little light that trembles far 
Below : where lake and forest meet 


That cottage lamp? A fallen star! 
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“The peace that lies amongst the hills.” 
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A SNOW SONG. 


Just like a sword flashed from its sheath 
Across a realm of virgin dreams, 
The frozen river shines beneath 


Our hills—see where it curves and gleams. 


Only the white unmeasured space. 
A sad world sleeps in peace at last, 
The lines smoothed from her tired face 


And all her passions frozen fast. 


You smile: ‘“‘ The real world is not here.”’ 
Ah ! why must someone undeccive 
Even our dreams ?_ J was so near 


The happy land ef make-believe. 


Hard facts, grey griefs—do they exist ? 
Of course, they do—of course, I know. 
But let me watch the curling mist, 


The long blue shadows on the snew. 


Grim glaciers lift white fingers high 
To reach the stars. Twilight distils 
A little of that mystery, 


That peace that lies amongst the hills. 


Time will unfurl his cruel wings. 
Men have no memory ; so they say, 
Women remember idle things. 


Where are the snows of vesterday ? 





The Photographs are by Will Cadby. 















































** One white-gloved hand touched a spray of the camelia like whose pure untouched flower she herself was.” 
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THE STORY OF CYNTHIA WARBURTON’S FIRST BALL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


I 


r I SHE motor, carrying Mrs. James 
Warburton and her daughter, 
was held up a second at the 

corner of 23rd Street, and the glare of 
‘the electric lamp shone on the ladies 
as they sat swathed and wrapped 
about by the furs and velvets of their 
evening cloaks. They were on their 
way to Miss Cynthia Warburton’s first 
ball. 

Her first ball. Her introduction to 
the fashionable New York world, of 
which her father and mother were im- 
portant factors, was to take place this 
night. 

Eighteen years had been required to 
make Cynthia Warburton, to compose 
her, educate, finish and bring her out : 
to cut and prune her down: to dis- 
enchant her, as far as eighteen can be 
disenchanted, before the real curtain 
is drawn. She was now sufficiently 
subdued, denaturalised, to be eligible 
for the smart set, and if Mrs. Warbur- 
ton’s face could have been read in the 
electric light which the motor’s own 
lamp cast, one could have read that 
Mrs. Warburton was not entirely satis- 
fied with the result. 

She looked bored to extinction as well 
as anxious, but her daughter—her 
cheeks softly flushed, her slim throat 


craned above her fur collar, leaned 
forward with eyes shining, her lips 
parted in a happy smile. The draught 
was at her lips at last. 
She was not anxious nor nervous, she 
was not thinking of herself. She was 


imagining the ball . . . how charming 
the scene would be with the flowers and 


the music! And her mother’s voice 
made her start. 

“Cynthia, you must be a success 
to-night.” The girl murmured “I 
hope I shall have a good time, 
Mamma.” 

“Don’t be shy or absent-minded for 
heaven’s sake. Try to remember.” 

The girl’s reply was lost. The motor 
slipped into file. The snow began to 
fall. It was January, and the lights 
gleamed through the flakes. Her heart 
beat in her slender side, but against the 
satin and the lace. Her little foot in 
its silver shoe tapped the floor. And 
as she leaned forward, the light fell full 
upon her at last. Mrs. Warburton sat 
back in the shade. She bit her lips, the 
tears sprang to her eyes. Heavens! 
What if she should weep! She quickly 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. 


The house Mrs. Warburton and her 
daughter entered hoped to entertain a 
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distinguished guest this evening, the 
Duke of Northlands, a young peer who 
had shown himself partial to American 
women and whom it was generally 
understood was ready to take an 
American wife. 

Mrs. de Fluyte, who was giving the 
cotillion, had a_ beautiful daughter, 
Cynthia Warburton’s age, already a 
débutante and a successful one. Mrs. de 
Fluyte had her intentions and was en- 
couraged by the fact that the young 
man had danced several times with her 
daughter at other houses, although he 
had not as yet been within her own. 

Cynthia Warburton, by a group of 
palms and azaleas, looked out timid and 
enraptured on the ball-room and _ the 
world. This was not a masked ball, but 
Mrs. Warburton was masked, as were 
no doubt others of the older women and 
men—only for them the bell would 
never ring for the unmasking. 

“Cynthia,” Mrs. Warburton thought, 
turning her lorgnon at her daughter, 
“looks about ten years old, not awk- 
ward but timid, not ‘ingenue’ but 
“trop simple,’ yet her dress cost four 
hundred dollars. And _ those small 
pearls are perfect, and as pearls go now, 
couldn’t be matched for thirty thou- 
sand. Why doesn’t she dance? Why 
doesn’t her hostess see that she dances ? 
Cynthia is in one of her absent-minded 
moods. My heavens! ’ 

Mrs. Warburton was not irreverent. 
She meant every solemn word she said, 
or breathed, or thought to-night. 

“ Cynthia must count to-night some- 
how. There, they’ve presented Fred de 
Payster to her, but he doesn’t ask her 


to dance. Why ? She’s pretty 
enough! Ory, does he know ? 
Mrs. Warburton could not make 


signs across the room to her flower-like 
girl, who, white and slim by the palms, 
stood mutely, apparently unconscious 
that she must tell, or count. She 
seemed to be enjoying the scene, much 
as a child at the Punch and Judy. 
One white-gloved hand touched a spray 
of the camelia, like whose pure, un- 
touched flower she herself was. 


The floor was soon covered with 
dancers. Here and there a young 


woman whose seasons were counting up 





sat and gossiped, but before long even 
the chaperons—many of them—had 
partners, and Cynthia Warburton still 
remained where she was by the palms. 
Mrs. de Fluyte herself was dancing— 
but she saw the girl. She disliked Mrs. 
Warburton intensely. The Warburtons 
were nearly as rich as they were re- 
ported, and Mrs. Warburton’s pride 
and arrogance made her unpopular. 
Moreover, when the de Fluytes first 
came from Indianapolis they had been 
snubbed by the Warburtons. Never- 
theless, the lady said to her partner : 
“Go and dance with Cynthia War- 
burton, who is standing by the palms. 
This is her first ball.’ 

Mrs. de Fluyte’s partner, who danced 
atrociously and was therefore easy to 
release, did as he was bid, nearly 
falling over the girl’s dress, and they 
waltzed out into the middle of the 
room. The couple was conspicuous. 
Cynthia was a débutante, and with the 
worst dancer in the room. She shortly 
excused herself, her good nature un- 
ruffled, and her partner led her back to 
her palm retreat, for they had stopped 
there. Mrs. Warburton could not 
catch her daughter’s eye. She could 
only murmur to herself, for the pre- 
sident of the Stock Exchange was 
speaking to her. ‘‘ Cynthia must sink 
or swim now for herself.’’ She felt her 
part was done. 

Cynthia bad been educated entirely 
abroad. For a fortnight only in the 
last October she had seen some of her 
parents’ friends at Newport. Imme- 
diately on their return to town she 
had developed typhoid fever, and during 
her illness her mother’s great fear had 
been that they would have to cut her 
hair. 

Meanwhile, the débutante’s mind was 
working practically. The man with 
the single eyeglass talking with Mrs. 
de Fluyte was no doubt the Duke of 
Northlands. He looked like men she 
had seen in the Bois when she walked 
there with her governess. 

Mrs. Warburton thought ‘“ Cynthia 
is a failure from the start. Marcia de 
Fluyte doesn’t even present anyone to 
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her. I wish I hadn’t fetched her to- 
night. It’s an open insult.” She grew 




















pale. She watched the men choosing 
their partners for the cotillion, and an 
older man joined her daughter. With a 
sigh of relief she turned away her eyes 
that could have shed real tears. 


A young man, more shy _ than 
Cynthia Warburton, had wandered in 
late to Mrs. de Fluyte’s, and if it were 
not his first ball, his bored expression 
indicated that he wished it would be 
his last. 

He went first to the smoking-room 
and sat down for a bit unobserved by 
the older men, one or two of whom 
were drinking whiskey and sodas and 
smoking. The young man took a 
high ball, and as he sipped it indiffer- 
ently, listened to two gentlemen, mem- 
bers evidently of the financial world, 
talking at his side. They observed 
sharply in a confidential tone the state 
of unrest in Wall Street. One of them 
said: ‘‘ There’s a feverish excitement 
running through every one.” “ Yes,” 
returned the other, “ and if you have 
anything in the Galesworth Trust, take 
it out.” The other man laughed. “I 
own some Palisade property. Do you 
think the cliffs will crumble before 
morning ?”’ ‘No,’ returned the 
other ; ‘“‘ but I think,” and he said a 
name which the young man did not 
catch, “‘ that Jimmy will.” 

The notes of the “ Merry Widow 
Waltz”’ came lightly into the room 
where they sat, upon the morbid prog- 
nostication of ruin and the hint of 
dishonour. The young man 
languidly, his hands in his pockets, and 
strolled into the ball-room. He had 
not done his duty. He was languid 
and disgruntled. He hated balls. He 
was about to gozand speak to the 
hostess and her daughter when he saw 
the latter led out in the cotillion and 
Mrs. de Fluyte was not in evidence. 
He slipped aside to the group of palms. 
He was not the only evader of the 
dance apparently, for a young girl in 
a white dress said, in response to a 
kind voice which asked: “‘ Why, my 
dear Miss Warburton, you’ve no partner 
for the cotillion?” “ Please, please 
don’t bother. I am sure someone 
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would have asked me only, of course, 
they thought I had a partner.” 


II. 


The young man to whom she had 
not been introduced led Miss War- 
burton into the room. 

‘I dance vilely, abominably,” he 
murmured. ‘‘ You dance well, I am 
sure. You all do, you know, rippin’ly. 
I expect one does have to dance here.” 

Mrs. Warburton saw her daughter 
and her daughter’s partner take their 
places for the cotillion. She saw the 
hostess and her daughter speak to the 
couple, and Cynthia was drawn into 
what seemed a magic circle. The 
music began deliciously soft and seduc 
tive, and a servant came up to Mrs 
Warburton and gave her a message 
She followed him out of the ball-room, 
leaving her débutante a shining, snowy 
girl in the midst of the dance, and di | 
not send for her, and did not even tell 
her that she was going home. 

The débutante, who danced divinely, 
her arms full of favours and her face 
radiant and her eyes sparkling, looke:| 
with new eyes uvon the spectacle of 
sudden success. Then her partner le | 
her through the crowded room after the 
cotillion toward the conservatory. 

As they passed the door of the ball- 
room, someone stopped Miss War- 
burton and gave her a message. She 
put out her little hand, raising her shy, 
happy face to her companion. 

‘“] must say good-night, thank you 
It was a lovely dance. You don’t 
dance atrociously, not a bit. Good- 
night. My mother has gone home with 
aheadache. Iam to goat once 
night.” 

“ Let me take you home, will you ? ’ 

“Oh, no,” she laughed and shook her 
head. “I should say not! Mrs. de 
Fluyte is looking for you. She will be 
scandalised. You must go back at 
once to the others.” 

“Your things.”” A footman with a 
mass of lace and velvet over his arm had 
come up to Miss Warburton to help her 
to an early departure and save her the 
annoyance of going to the dressing- 
rooms. 


Good- 
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The Duke of Northlands wrapped 
Miss Warburton in her cloak, got into his 
own things rapidly, and the door opened 
which had lately let her in to her first 
ball, and she passed out now a young 
woman of society, ran down the car- 
peted steps to her motor, and North- 
lands followed her, 

Now the lamp light from the electric 
motor lamp fell on her in her corner, 
on her flushed, charming little face, on 
her white satin knee, visible between 
the darker folds of her cloak. 

“You ought really not to come with 
me,” she murmured, and thought how 
very amusing and strange it was to have 
a duke taking her home after her first 
ball, yet how very simple it seemed. 

“Why not?” hesaid. “TI hate late 
functions. It is a happy escape. Do 
you know Sir Thomas Lawrence ? ’ 

And Cynthia, who was about to 
reply, No, she had never met him, was 
spared the blunder, for Northlands said, 
“There is a jolly Lawrence in the 
library at home. When I saw you to- 
night I thought the picture had come to 
life.” 

“ Really,” she breathed. Singularly 
enough, although her parents were so 
worldly, she knew nothing whatsoever 
of soaety. She had scarcely ever been 
to a party and this all went in with her 
idea of what a first ball should be. The 
drive home now in the falling snow 
with an English nobleman, indeed with 
any man, had not crossed her imagina- 
tion as possible. 

The young man sat around frankly in 
his seat, his white gloved hands clasped. 
He looked fearlessly out of young clear 
eyes. ‘“‘Do you know I haven't an 
idea of what your name is ? ” 

“Cynthia Warburton.” 

“Tt is an old English name,” he 
replied with interest. “There are 
heaps and heaps of Warburtons in 
Sussex. Do you like England ? ”’ 

She had never seen it. ‘‘ Here,’’ she 
told him after a few seconds, “is our 
corner. We’re home.” 

‘No, no,” exclaimed the English- 
man, “ you don’t mean it. Ah—could 
not we—can we—or, I say, would it be 
too dreadful to go on. Isn’t there a 
park near here ? ”’ 
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He took up the tube, looked at her 
and answered for her as she did not 
forbid him. 

“Central Park.” And the motor 
instead of turning into the blank street, 
rolled serenely on. 

Wilfred, seventh Duke of Northlands, 
had been spoiled ever since he was a 
boy. He had been the life and go of 
his set at Eton, a wild, gay young man 
at Cambridge. He always had what he 
wanted and took it when he wanted it. 
He was not as young as he looked, al- 
though his heart and spirit were boyish 
and youthful. He had come to America 
more in search of an ideal than a wife. 
He had vaguely dreamed of some one, 
even when he was a little boy under 
the Sir Thomas Lawrence in the library. 
He had flirted a great deal in England, 
but he had not found a girl or woman 
he had wanted to make the Duchess of 
Northlands. 

Cynthia Warburton was the sweetest, 
dearest thing his eyes had ever rested 
on. He had seen her standing like a 
little white fairy lonely by the palms. 
The fall of her pretty white dress, her 
arms and neck, the little wreath in her 
hair, the filminess of her and her sweet 
grace, suggested the picture. She had 
been adorable when she danced, and the 
touch of her in his arms, although he 
had never seen her before, awakened in 
the young Englishman a curiously 
sweet emotion. ‘ 

They passed into the magic enclosure 
of the park. 

“ Really,” he exclaimed, “this is 
your first ball. Why you are as new 
then to the world as this snow is 
and you looked as white as the flakes 
when I saw you standing near the 
palms,” 

Cynthia knew that compliments and 
flatteries were part of what is meant by 
“being out’’ and meeting men, but 
although she tried to look at her com- 
panion easily, her heart fluttered, and 
young as she was, she felt that she had 
come suddenly near to something 
which she had no rules for, did not know 
by sight and didn’t understand, She 


sat helplessly in her corner and as the 
road grew wider and the park darker, 
she murmured : 
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“ Tell them to turn around, will you 
please ? Tell them to drive home.” 

Northlands did not obey her. He 
leaned over and covered her small hands 
with his. 

“You will think me mad,” he mur- 
mured, “ perfectly mad.” He didn’t 
finish. He kissed her, kissed her warm 


I have fallen in love with you and I have 
to go back to England to-morrow. 
I want to tell you this before I go.” 

He told her this, holding her in his 
arms, his heart beating. Then, breath- 
ing deeply he sat back, stirred as he had 
never been in his young life. The girl 
was immovable. He made no sgn 
































“*Mrs. Warburton murmured, ‘Was there no 


young cheek whose perfume was like a 
tea rose. Then he said, ‘‘ Of course, 
you won’t believe me. I hardly know 
how to say it, but I fell in love with you 
when I saw you under the palms and 
heard you say no one had asked you to 
dance. Your name is not even familiar 
to my lips but you are like the picture 
I have loved ever since I was a boy 


other way out of it without dishonour?’” 


whatever. He took up the tube and, 
speaking into it, bade the chauffeur to 
drive home. 


III. 


When Mrs. Warburton came into her 
house, summoned as she had been from 
the ball by a message from her husband, 
she found him standing in the window 
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of his upper library looking out at the 
falling snow. She threw off her cloak, 
drew off her gloves and sat down by the 
fire, turning her hands to its warmth. 
After a pause she said, ‘‘ Well, James,” 
and her husband left the window and 
came over to her. 

“ Where’s Cinny ? ’ 

“At the ball. I left her at the de 
Fluyte’s.””. Mrs. Warburton did not 
remove her gaze from the fire. She 
preferred not to see her husband’s face, 
for she knew that the expression of it 
would cut and pain her and that her 
scrutiny of him would embarrass him. 

“ T wanted you both to come home.” 
He cleared his throat. “I didn’t wish 
anything said whilst you and Cinny were 
at the ball.” 

“T wanted to give her her chance,”’ 
replied the mother. “* Her only chance.” 
Here she lifted her eyes. 

Mr. Warburton, who was a man of 
distinguished looks and prided himself 
upon his elegance, actually looked un- 
kempt and his face was scarred by 
what his wife knew were marks of ex- 
haustion or tears and defeat. 

Again she said quietly, 
James.” 

He drew a small chair up to her side 
and sat down and spoke in an under- 
tone, though no one could have heard 
in the shut-in, curtained room. 

“T have given every penny of my 
fortune and all of yours and everything 
that we have laid aside for the girl.” 

His wife’s hand, which she held as a 
screen before her face, trembled. ‘‘ It 
means—— ? ” 

‘““ That I am as poor as my father was 
when he married in Cincinnati. He had 
fitty cents in his pocket, but he was a 
young man. 

After a second she said again, ‘‘ Well, 
James.” And he understood what the 
tense question meant. 

‘* There will be no public dishonour,”’ 
he replied, slowly. “ That is, there will 
be no public scandal. I am as penniless 
as the poorest creditor. What can they 
ask more? The public will know that 
J have sacrificed everything. What 
can they find to say?” After a pause 
he said, 3y this time everybody 
knows of the failure, all the big men and 


“ Well, 
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the concerns. The Trust Company will 
not open its ddors to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Warburton murmured, ‘‘ Was 
there no other way out of it without 
dishonour ? ” 

He gestured that there was not. 
Whatever Mrs. Warburton thought re- 
garding herself—she had grown used to 
an income of a hundred thousand 
dollars a year—whatever she thought 
of her daughter, she only said, “ Poor 
James.” 

The man at her side gave a sob in his 
throat. He slipped down from _ his 
chair to his knees and she laid her hands 
on his head and the light flashed on her 
rings. As she saw them sparkle she 
thought there are these and my pearls 
and the rest. No doubt James will sell 
them to pay the depositors. She bent 
over her husband. Then she lifted her 
head. 

“Hark! There is the motor. Cinny 
is back.” She helped her husband to 
rise to his feet. 


Mrs. Warburton went out into the 
hall. There was no sound to indicate 
that Cynthia had returned. She ex- 
pected to see her daughter run up the 
stairs, to welcome her and to send her, 
ignorant of the disaster, up to bed. 
But as evidently the débutante lingered, 
this led her mother to believe Cynthia’s 
success had been assured, and instead 
of going back to the library she went 
into her own dressing-room in a desire 
to be alone. She wondered vaguely, 
unable to form a clear idea on any sub- 
ject in her agitation, what her husband 
would do? Men in less equivocal 
positions than James Warburton blew 
out their brains. She did not think her 
husband would do this. She knew him 
to be possessed of a dogged perseverance 
that would carry him over this horrible 
crisis. She had seen him through crises 
before—when no one else had dreamed 
of their existence. He was only forty- 
eight years old. He would even re- 
cover somewhat. Certain friends of his 
would come to his aid, lend him money. 
He would in all probability pull out in 
some way. 

And Cinny was on the eve of her 
young life. What in the cold-hearted, 
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snobbish world in which the Warbur- 
tons’ had taken the coldest, hardest 
part, would be Cynthia’s social career ? 
She could have none. She was finished 
before she began. Poor little Cinny. 
Her mother knew very little of her only 
child. She had separated herself from 
her daughter for years. She had not 
wanted to grow old, and the presence 
of the girl would have been a hindrance 
to her own success, too lovely a bud in 
the prolonged summer of the mother’s 
youth. She was ambitious for her, 
nevertheless. She had intended taking 
her abroad and marrying her to a title. 
Everything of this kind would be out of 
the question now. Mrs. Warburton 
walked gently to and fro in her room 
amongst her luxurious belongings. She 
had not thought very much about 
herself. She was so proud, so repressed, 
so cold. She really never could come 
face to face with her own identity with- 
out embarrassment. She was too re- 
served to see her own ego with ease. 
She shrank from any nudity of soul 
To her it was bad breeding to think 
very much about one’s self. Looking 
up now she saw her husband’s form in 
the door between the two rooms. 

He said abruptly to her, “ Fanny, I 
wonder if you have quite grasped it ? ”’ 

“| think I do, James.”” She faintly 
smiled. ‘“‘ Ruin and disgrace are not 
very familiar you know. It takes time 
to get acquainted with them. We 
have only just been introduced.” 

“No,” he shook his head; ‘ you 
don’t take it in. I thought you didn’t. 
We will have to leave New York as 
soon as we can.” 

She stopped in her walk, the gems 
in her aigrette sparkled as richly as 
they had at Mrs. de Fluyte’s ball. Her 
satin train lay along the floor. 

‘Leave New York, James ? ” 

“If there is any way that I can 
retrace and begin again, if a man of 
my age can begin again, it should be 
in some place where I am less known.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” his wife 
said evenly. “‘ Here you have a wide 
circle of influence. There are a dozen 
men who will stand by you.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 
“You don’t know what you say,’ he 
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returned. ‘“‘ There are a dozen men 
who would stand by a millionaire, not 
one who would stand by James War- 
burton on the ground he is forced to 
plant himself, not to speak of the 
general public.” 

‘I have noticed,” his wife said 
emphatically, “that the men who 
remain in their own city after frouble 
are the ones who- eventually slowly 
creep back.” 

“Ah,” breathed the banker heavily, 
‘creep back.” Fanny, do you want 
me to creep back ?” 

‘Oh, I mean to say,” she corrected, 
but her husband interrupted her. 

‘No, you said the proper thing, but 
if I ever get back I don’t intend to 
crawl. I want to break a new way.” 

Mrs. Warburton respected her hus- 
band. She respected his mind, his 
talent. She had come up with him 
from simple living, had gone alongside 
with him to his great wealth. 

“Had you thought of any place, 
James, or have you any scheme ? ” 

‘Twenty minutes ago I had none. 
Now, I should like to go to Spokane 
Falls, or even a smaller place.” 

‘ James! ”’ 

He would have smiled at his wife’s 
face at any other time. 

“We have never been further west 
than Chicago.” 

In their eastern snobbism they had 
despised the west. 

‘““A man from Buffalo,” Warburton 
said, ‘‘ came to the office some days ago 
to offer a real estate business in Spokane 
Falls for sale. It was not much of a 
business, but we all of us thought it to 
be valuable in the future, and we would 
have bought it ”» Warburton waited 
a moment, “if we had possessed the 
funds available to do so. Of course, I 
can’t purchase that business, but the 
man who has it now would take me 
on as an assistant....I did his 
father a valuable turn some twenty 
years ago, and he had the grace to be 
appreciative of the fact.”’ 

‘* James !” 

The husband and wife faced each 
other. She had not imagined such a 


transition as this, grave as she knew 
the state of things to be. 


She was 
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stunned, nonplussed, and looked ad- 
versity in the face suddenly, and 
shrank from it. 

The door opened and they both 
started. 

Cynthia, white like a little bride, 
stood in the doorway between their 
rooms, the brighter light was behind her. 
She sparkled. 

“Mamma, mamma, are you there ? 
She came quickly in. “‘ Oh, mother,” 
she murmured, “father.” She used 
names she had never used to them. 
She came quickly forward, and her 
own agitation was such that she was 
oblivious of theirs. ‘‘ Oh, mother,” 
she clasped her hands around Mrs. 
Warburton’s bare arm. 

Mrs. Warburton looked down on her 
daughter, and the ice melted around 
the mother’s heart, which nothing but 
a tragedy had sufficient power to 
break. Mrs. Warburton thought she 


” 


looked only at an eager débutante 
dazzled by her first ball, dazzled 


by the world. She thought she saw 


only a supreme moment of girlish 
delight. 

“But Cynthia, you are horribly 
late.” 


Mr. Warburton stepped back a little 
into the next room, even more dimly 
lit. He wanted to hide the traces of 
his grief. 

The lace across the girl’s bosom rose 
and fell in a little storm. Her hair was 
in pretty disorder. The colour in her 
cheeks was delicate and soft. 

“Oh, mother,” there was a catch in 
her voice. ‘‘ How can I tell you and 
father! ”’ 

“Tell us?’’ murmured Mrs. War- 
burton, who now saw that the emotion 
on her daughter’s face was too great to 
have been caused by the excitement 
even of a first ball. 

“For heaven’s_ sake,” 
turning to her husband, 
Cinny have to tell ? ” 

“Mother,” breathed the girl, ‘no 
one asked me to dance the cotillion. 
I was forgotten, just a wall flower, as 
lots of other girls have been, and it 
hurt you, I know it did. I saw you 


she cried, 
‘what can 


‘ 


watch my failure. Well, I didn’t seem to 
please, did I ? 


3ut in the end——”’ she 
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was speaking swiftly, her words came 
fast and breathlessly. Mr. Warburton 
came out of the shadow and put his 
arm around his daughter’s waist. She 
leaned on him. 

“Well, little girl, what happened at 
the end?” 

Against the dark figure of the man 
she clung white as snow, her hand was 
in her mother’s. 

“Why, at the end some one did come 
and ask me, and I danced the cotillion 
with him. He’s downstairs, mother, 
father, waiting. We have been in the 
house talking in the drawing-room for 
an hour. He wants you—he wants to 
tell you—oh, I know how strange it is, 
how strange you will think it.” Mr. 
Warburton felt her tremble from head 
to foot. He looked over at his wife. 
Over the moment of his disaster, of the 
disaster and dishonour, of the wreck of 
home and fortune, came the problem of 
this child’s emotion, and the question of 
her young life. 

“Cynthia,” said Mrs. Warburton, 
what is he waiting for ? Who is he ? 
What in heaven’s name—— 6 

“ Wait,” said the father gently, “ let 
Cinny tell. Let her tell in her own 
way.” 

Cynthia gathered herself together. 
“Why it is the Duke of Northlands. 
He has asked me to marry him. He is 
waiting to ask you. He has to go back 
to England to-morrow.” She came a 
little out from her father’s embrace. 


“e 


IV. 

Northlands waited in the drawing- 
room of the Warburtons’ house before 
the fire that had burned out an hour 
ago, under the electric light that would 
not burn out. The extravagance of the 
millionaire’s house did not impress him. 
It was far less beautiful than Haldon 
Hall, the place of his ancestors. He was 
not thinking of things or of millions. 

He was a very impulsive young man. 

Very. 

People who knew him expected of him 
rash, impracticable things, extraordin- 
ary things, and were not disappointed. 
He was very rich. He had done mad 
things with his money, but he had a 








“*? was obliged to go early from the ball’ said Mrs. Warburton, and sat down on the divan and drew Cynthia 
beside her.” 
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great deal of it, one of the biggest for- 
tunes in England. He was also simple 
and erect, and though he had been 
guilty of follies and extravagances, he 
was nevertheless surprised at himself 
just now. 

Near the fire was the divan on which 
he had been sitting with the American 
girl for an hour. The corner of the 
little sofa seemed to hold her still. She 
was the dearest, sweetest—the dearest 
little thing, the sweetest. He had 
kissed beauties many times. He had 
said sweet things before, but this was 
the sweetest evening of his life, the 
kisses the sweetest, and the touch of 
Cynthia Warburton the most thrilling 
touch that had ever made his pulses 


quiver. He had gone very far in what 
-he said. He had been quite, quite 
mad. Pulling his fair moustache and 


smiling, he stood waiting, for she had 
told him to wait, that she wanted him to 
see her father and mother. The portrait 
on the walls of Haldon Hall swam before 
hiseyes. Hecontrasted it with Cynthia 
Warburton and the portrait faded. 
As if she had been made love to all her 
life she had gone without resistance to 
his arms. Had she been made love to 
before? No, he didn’t believe it! 
She was naive, too sweet, the bloom was 
all’ there. He had been told the 
American girls were tremendous flirts. 
He had not found them all formal ! 

The curtains of the next room were 
pushed aside. He saw three people 
come in. Cinny was the one he looked 
at—small and white and pale. 

“My father and mother 
of Northlands.” 

The young man shook hands with a 
handsome woman in a ball dress, with 
a pale man in a smoking jacket. He 
glanced at Cynthia, she was smiling at 
him almost pathetically, but very 
charmingly. 

“T was obliged to go early from the 
ball,’ said Mrs. Warburton, and sat 
down on the divan and drew Cynthia 
beside her. 
well.” She hardly knew what she said. 
One excitement had come so fast upon 
another. She thought Cynthia had 


the Duke 


been made the plaything of a worldly 
man, but the fact that he waited, that 
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‘“ My husband was not very 





He 
looked extremely young, no older than 


he had asked to see her parents. 


Cinny herself. He might himself have 
been to his first ball. 

“TI think I didn’t meet you at the de 
Fluyte’s ?”’ 

“No,” he said, his hands thrust in 
his pockets. Warburton and he stood 
side by side, their backs to the fireless 
hearth. “I came awfully late, just for 
the cotillion. I was so awfully lucky 
find Miss Warburton not 


” 


as to 
dancing. 

Mr. Warburton took a cigar from his 
pocket and offered it with a light. 
A servant came in with a tray of light 
supper, a man fetched cham- 
pagne and liqueurs. No one but Mr. 
Warburton took anything. Hedranka 
glass of champagne. As he held the 
light for Northland’s cigar, the young 
man glanced at the banker’s pallid face. 

“IT know your name well, sir,”’ said 
the Duke. “I have heard it every- 
where. As for Wall Street, I think it is 
the most excitin’ place I have ever 
been in.” 

The older man tried to smile, his 
mouth twitched. “ It zs exciting.” 

““ America,”’ said the Duke, ‘“‘ makes 
a lazy chap ashamed.”’ He glanced at 
Cinny. She was sitting with her hand 
in her mother’s, her eyes on the floor. 
She rose abruptly. 

“T think I will go and get a scarf. 
It is chilly.” 

‘I am afraid I am keeping you 
awfully late,’ Northlands murmured, 
and watched the girl slip out. 

Warburton himself wanted to follow 


second 


her. Already it seemed to the older 
man that the ice was freezing over his 
head. He felt frozen to death. The 
strain of years, months, and days 
culminated in this second. He knew 


that his state, his reputation, would 
ruin the prospects of his child. Now, 
standing before Cynthia’s future, how 
vain, how miserable his ambitions 
seemed contrasted with the simple 
honour he could have given his daughter 
as heritage if he had lived a simpler, 
more honourable life. He glanced at 
his wife on the sofa. She seemed to 
have grown.twenty years older, and 
her face to have perceptibly ,thinned. 
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She was playing with the long chain 
of pearls she wore. He had bought 
them for her after a fortunate specula- 
tion in Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fé, when he knew the transaction was 
unwise, and that he should never have 
bought the stock from the trustees in 
whose name he placed the shares. He 
was not fundamentally a bad man. 
He had gone on with others mad for 
wealth, determined to be rich. He had 
made haste to be rich, and no one was 
as poor in his own eyes as he this night. 
The gods of his house had fallen about 
him, and only this fair, unconscious 
child whose future he was about to 
ruin, and his wife, whose life hence- 
forth would be dreary, were left to 
him out of the disaster and the history 
of thirty years. 

Mrs. Warburton extended her hand 
to the Duke of Northlands, and said 
gently : “‘ Will you come over here and 
sit down by me? My daughter has 
told me something very extraordinary, 
something at which I am very much 
surprised. I cannot quite believe that 
Cinny knows what life is. She tells me 
that you want to say something to us.”’ 

Northlands looked first at the 
mother, then at Cynthia’s father. 
Mrs. Warburton saw, she seemed be- 
wildered, and she thought she under- 
stood. 

“T expect,” she said smiling as he 
sat down beside her, “‘ that you have 
been flirting with a very foolish girl. 
She tells me——well, really, I hardly 
know what Cynthia did say. What 
was it, James?” 

The father was unable to speak. In 
his heart he hoped that a cataclysm 
would destroy them all as they stood 
there before his own miserable con 
dition should be set forth to this 
young nobleman, before his daughter 
should know. He passed his hand 
across his forehead and looked vaguely 
at his wife and Northlands. North- 
lands, turning his candid eyes on Mrs. 
Warburton, asked simply : 

““ What did she say I wanted to tell 
you?” ; 

‘“ That you wanted to marry her.” 
If it was sudden to him and tremendous 
to him, he made no sign to that effect. 
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“Well,” he said, still smiling, “I 
think I do.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Mrs. 
Warburton’s hands tightened in her 
lap. The father, before the fireplace, 
did not move a muscle. 

‘I am going to England to-morrow. 
Have to go back. Can’t possibly put 
it off another ship, and so you see I 
have been bowled over by ’’—and he 
said her name—‘‘ Cynthia. You will 
think it’s most awfully sudden.” He 
laughed a little boyishly. With his 
sudden taking of the leap a courage 
came to him, a certainty, and as he 
said her name, he seemed again to 
feel the touch of her. “‘ You know 
who I am,” he said simply. ‘I know 
Mr. Warburton’s name and reputation. 
Everybody does. Should I be likely 
to have a chance ?’ 

The silence that fell, the terrible 
silence which neither father nor mother 
could break, impressed him. At first 
he thought it was the absurdity of the 
proposition, the utter ridiculousness of 
his asking to marry a girl whom four 
hours before he had not seen. This 
was it, of course. 

“T didn’t expect, of course, to take 
her away with me to-morrow, though I 
feel to-night as though I would like te. 
I will come back,” he rose. Mrs. War- 
burton rose with him. 

““ Yes,” she breathed, the relief of the 
solution saving her life as it were. 
“You will come back and give us the 
pleasure of seeing you. You shall see 
Cynthia. We can talk it over.” She 
held out her hand. “ Cynthia will 
want to say good-bye,” she murmured, 
and Warburton stepped forward. His 
face was as white as the ashes behind 
him on the dead hearth. He put out his 
hand, which trembled like a drunkard’s, 
toward Northlands. 

“No,” he said distinctly, ‘I guess 
you won't want to come back to see 
us. Your proposition is extraordinary. 
I don’t know how serious you are.” 

The young man interrupted him, 
flushing. ““I know. I didn’t know 
until just now, but I am quite serious, 
I want to marry your daughter.” 

“Well,” said the banker, “ you 
speak of James Warburton’s daughter 
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as you know James Warburton, but,” 
he took his trembling hand back from 
the air where it wavered, and put both 
hands behind him and held them there. 
“To-morrow, when you get your 
morning papers, you will see that the 
Galesworth Trust will not open its 
doors. I am the president of that 
company. The whole concern has 
gone under, and whereas my daughter 
was an heiress yesterday, she has not a 
penny in the world to-night. I have 
not a penny.” He moistened his lips. 

As he finished speaking Cynthia 
came back, the light thin scarf she had 
taken falling around her bare shoulders. 
This time she went over to her father, 
of whom she had always been a little 
timid, because she did not know him 
very well, but to whom to-night in her 
deep emotion she was drawn. She 
put her arm through his and felt him 
trembling. She looked up at him, her 
own face softened, tender. She looked 
at her mother and the man so lately a 
stranger, and to whom she believed 
she was to be given. Over her head 
Warburton said to Northlands : 

“ She does not know.” 

“Know what?” asked the girl, 
starting. And, seeing now his terrible 
excitement, “‘ Papa, what is it ?” 

“Wait,” said the Duke of North- 
lands, coming forward and drawing her 
to him, “ before you say anything, Mr. 
Warburton ; let me say how much I 
love her already, and I know I can make 
her happy. Will you let me come 
back and have my chance ? ”’ 

The mother standing a little away 
from them could not believe her ears. 

“Papa,” said Cynthia, “do you 
mean that you don’t want me to be 
married ? You think it is sudden, 
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don’t you? You can’t believe it, can 
you?” 

“My darling,” said the banker, “I 
want to know that he fully under- 
stands.” 

““T think I do,” said Northlands, 
“and it wouldn’t make any difference 
whether I did or not. I know what 
I want to do.’ He bent, and before 
them kissed the girl, and the father and 
mother saw her flush like a bride, for 
she was as pale as her dress. He put 
out his hand to Mr. Warburton then, 
and said to them both, “I may come 
back? I may have my chance ? ”’ 

Neither of them could speak. They 
bowed their heads. He wrung the 
hand of the banker, and seemed to 
infuse strength by his grasp. 

Outside, the motor which had not 
been dismissed, had waited all night. 
It was after five o’clock. The door 
was opened for Northlands, and 
Cynthia followed him. Once more he 
kissed her—there was no one to see 
and whispered as he bade her good- 
bye: 

“Don’t let anything make you un- 
happy. Remember that just like travel- 
lers that find an undiscovered country, 
we have found the best thing there is, 
and nothing else makes any difference.” 

When she came back to the library 
her mother was there alone. She took 
her in her arms and kissed her, and 
Mrs. Warburton’s face was wet with 
tears. Together they went quietly up 
the stairs, through a house in which no 
object was any longer rightfully theirs, 
and at Cynthia’s door her mother left 
her to go in unconscious to her gizl- 
hood’s room, knowing nothing that 
night of tragedy, to go to bed and dream 
what she might of her first ball. 
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HOW ANIMAL AND BIRD ACTORS ARE 
TRAINED AND FOUND. 


When the crowds throng the brilliantly lighted streets of theatre land, one may often 

catch a fleeting glimpse in the roaring trafic, now of some noble hound, now of some 

strutting steed all gay with trappings, a pony jingling his bells, a high stepting 

donkey with bridle bright as Bellerophon's, a sheep with snowy fleece, 

beautiful that it would spurn the very mention of milk, each under the guidance of 

some anxious groom. They are actors and actresses on their way to the halls and 
playhouses, and this article follows them behind the scenes. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH A SERIES OF FHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND DRAWINGS BY L. R, BRIGHTWELL. 


ANY people have laughed at 
the idea of training the troupe 


of geese which are taking 


tractable of the many animal and bird 
actors which the modern craze for 
realism has called to strut upon the 


part in one of the scenes of Humper- stage. True, it may be, that the 
dinck’s new opera Konigskinder, but earlier efforts with the birds were 
strange and, to the mind of many, accompanied with a deal of shrieking 


stupid though the birds might appear, 
their dramatic powers were assured 
from the first. 

Now, I may tell you that Mr. Hardy 
Halls, who, as manager and trainer for 


and flapping, but those signs of alarm, 
natural to débutants, have been 
overcome by patience and close study 
of the habits and eccentricities of geese. 

Only those who have been be- 











Mr. T. G. Halls, has trained this troupe 
of birds for their appearance in opera, 
looks upon geese as amongst the most 





hind the scenes when a great production 
is being staged can realise the trouble 
that is required to keep such quaint 
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at Covent Garden. 


Training Geese for Humperdinck's ‘* Konigskinder ” 




















actors up to their part. 
Amongst all the be- 
wildering bustle of per- 
spiring stage hands and 
scene-shifters, and 
ever-changing crowd of 
actors, the geese remain 
in a special pen until 
their turn comes. Cus- 
tom is everything; as 
they have been taught to 
do at rehearsals, they 
follow the actress across 
the stage in __ perfect 
order, oblivious of all else 
save a close attendance 
on the lady and the re- 
ward of something tooth- 
some in goose food when 
they reach the other side. 
When they leave the 
theatre they have just to 
cross over to Mr. Halls’ 
establishment under the 
shadow of Drury Lane 
Theatre, where they take 
their ease until the call- 
boy’s next summons. 

But these birds have 
many professional rivals 
in this strange establish- 
ment, stars of the first 
magnitude, whose appear- 
ance on the boards never 
fails to win the plaudits 
of the audience. Tosome 
of these I will introduce 
you. 

Years ago, when Mr. 
Halls was super-master at 
Drury Lane and A Run 
of Luck was staged with 
dummy horses, the bril- 
liant idea occurred to him 
to train real horses to take 
the part, and from this 
small beginning sprung 
the concourse of animal 
performers which are now 
an essential part of stage 
life. In the light of later 
developments, the ap- 
pearance of the first 
equine actors in this play 
was rather crude, the 
horses being galloped 
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across thestage. 
When The 
Whip was first 
put on at Drury 
Lane the horse 
became a star 
actor. All Lon- 
don and visitors 
[rom alar 
thronged to see 
the triumphant 
scene in which 


a real horse 
galloped, with 


all the actual 
thunder of the 
rapidly- beating 


hoofs and 
straining mus- 
cles, in full 


sight of the 















horse instead of 
the horse on the 
ground. The 
revolving stage 
was gradually 
drawn across 
the scene until 
the race-horse 








audience, while 
the progress 
across the stage 
Was arranged to 
last the length 
of time taken 
for an ordinary race on the famous 
courses. This was made possible by 
an ingenious contrivance arranged on 
rollers so that as the horse galloped his 
hoofs drove a revolving stage under him 
and made the ground move under the 


The horse training for the Race-course Scene in 
pelt on the moving stage. 





Napoleon's white horse in 





disappeared 
from view after 
completing 

several minutes 
galloping in full view of the 
audience. But a lot of 


““A Royal Divorce.” 


of hard 
delighted 


water has gone under the_ bridges 
since this introduction of realistic 
effects. Halls’ is now as busy as a big 


theatrical agent, for dozens of animal 











“The Hope.” Going full 
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actors are always arriving from the 
provinces or going out to some distant 
town to take their part in stage plays. 
Then, again, Christmastide means a big 
rush, which every year grows greater. 
A pantomime could hardly be said to 
be complete now without its real 
animals, and over two hundred will go 
forth this year from Mr. Halls’ estab- 
lishment to delight Christmas play- 
goers in Great Britain alone. Shetland 


ponies are always greatly in demand, 
and over a hundred of these docile 
little animals will have passed through 
Mr. Halls’ 


hands and have been dis- 








An indispensable actor in 

such plays as “* Cinderella.” 

The only white Shetland 
pony in the world. 


tributed amongst the great towns. 
Although the bulk of the animal actors 
are naturally working in this country, 
quite a number go to Paris and Berlin, 
and some sixty or seventy are appearing 
in America at the present time, 

There is no doubt that the public 
demands real live animals to-day. 
Nothing else will satisfy them. One 
enterprising theatrical manager, seeking 
originality, introduced Cinderella in a 


tastefully arranged motor-coach, but 
the audience would not have it. The 
motor-coach, in stage language, “ got 


the bird,” and Halls’ got an immediate 
order for ponies to displace the too 
up-to-date motive power. 
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Horses are the stars amongst animal 
actors, and the success of the horse in 
The Whip is repeated in The Hope. 
Every day whilst the play was running 
it left for the theatre dressed in a full 
suit of clothing, and for wet days it was 
provided with proper waterproofs so 
that it should arrive on the stage in 
perfect trim and run no risks of 
catching cold while waiting for the cue 
to gallop on the stage. 

Horses have, of course, appeared in 
scenes long before the present-day 
motley collection of a1 imal s supers was 
recognised. A Roval Divorcz, which 





has just made good business in London, 
has had such a lengthy run of public 


favour that the horse which appears 
bearing the great Napoleon in that play, 
taking the part of the famous white 
charger which is so inseparably en- 
graved on the public mind as the 
companion of the “ little Corsican ”’ in 
triumph and disaster, is certainly one 
of the senior members of the profession. 
That horses, at any rate, are capable 
of real acting, and become imbued with 
the atmosphere of the part they are 
playing, is clearly apparent from the 


proud carriage of this animal when 
bearing his royal master. 
Although the majority of these 
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animals are part only of a stage play 
or scene, aS distinct from the highly- 
trained ones which give a display by 
themselves at various music-halls, cir- 
cuses, and such-like entertainments, 
many people will be surprised to know 
that they earn large sums each 
week. The diving horse which ap- 
peared in Mexico at the Palladium is 








setting of the plays. Eastern scenes 
call for such intractable brutes as 
camels, certainly one of the most 
difficult creatures which Mr. Halls has 
been called upon to drill for the stage ; 
but quite necessary, according to pre- 
sent-day ideas, as local colour for 
scenes in plays such as The Persian 
Princess. Not only are camels without 














The famous Diving Horse in ‘‘Mexico" being trained to rush forward 
at the word of command. 


quite an aristocrat, and earned quite 
a startling income, which was probably 
justified in view of the fact that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to find another horse which 
would take the dive with such unerring 
skill and certainty. 

The demand for animal supers and 
actors is, of course, as varied as the 


the slightest grain of sense, but they 
are generally extremely spiteful. When 
enraged they spit in an alarming 
manner, and their bite is considered 
dangerous and liable to be poisonous. 
Mules, again, are by no means easy 
propositions for the trainer to tackle, 
nor, as in Havana at the Gaiety, where 
a pure white one was demanded, are 
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“ Steep are excellent actors.” 


they easy to find. After considerable 
expense and trouble Halls’ proved 
equal to the task, and the white mule 
daily appeared to give an artistic and 
realistic touch to the setting of the 
play. 

Joseph and His Brethren was a pro- 
duction which called for a _ varied 
crowd of animal supers, camels, mules, 
sheep, and goats being included to 
enhance the setting of this Eastern 
play, all of which had to be separately 
trained and marshalled for each per- 
formance. Sheep, notwithstanding 
their reputation for stupidity, are 
excellent actors, and have recently been 
staged in many scenes in plays and 
operas. Their part, as in £lectra, the 
opera which jast season caused such a 
sensation in the musical world, is 
generally that of animated scenery, but 
it is undeniable that they add greatly 
to the charm of modern theatrical 
displays. 

Like his animal pupils, Mr. Halls 
plays many parts. In one grand scene 
where horses, men, and details of the 
country-side were swept away by a 
destructive avalanche, he coached his 
animal actors from the interior of a 
piece of rock, where, unseen by the 
audience, he was swept away in the 


final catastrophe in probably the 
strangest disguise assumed on any 
stage. In some instances, where the 
animals have taken a particular and 


lasting fancy to their trainer, it has 
been necessary for him to dress the 
part and go on the boards with his 
charges. A young bull which appeared 
in London would not consent to act 
with anyone else, and any endeavour 
by one of the men to take the animal 
on generally resulted in his receiving 
a push from the bull’s head, which, 
although not given in spite, was 
sufficiently forcible to preclude a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. 

Mr. Halls is a lover of all animals, 
and so far, at any rate, as those which 
come from this famous establishment 
are concerned, the public can rest 
assured that “it is all done by kind- 
ness.”’ Not only is the whip and every 
other form of punishment or force 
barred, but a man who is found speak- 
ing harshly or roughly handling his 
charges finds that his services are no 
longer required. ‘‘ Talk to them pro- 
perly ’’ is the way Mr. Halls puts it, 
and the absence of force has no doubt 
a great deal to do with the confidence 
which his animals acquire. 

The various details of the training of 
animal actors vary continually accord- 
ing to the temperament of each, and 
there is no hard and fast rule which 
suits all. Like their human confreres, 
they have their whims and _ fancies, 
but once they are taught to go through 
their part they practically never fail. 
Some will recognise their cue instantly 
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once they have become accustomed to 
the part. The thoroughbreds com- 
mence to gallop immediately the lights 
are turned out behind the scenes, and 
they continue as long as the glare of 
the footlights is upon them, stopping 
only when the lights are again extin- 
guished. Another animal actor soon 
appreciated that his performance fol- 
lowed immediately upon the passing of 
a rickshaw across the stage, and as the 
time approached he would fidget in the 
wings and bound forward before the 
audience as soon as the vehicle, which 
in his mind was undoubtedly associated 
with his performance, had passed. 
Special facilities for training the 
animals at rehearsals have to be 
arranged so that they can go through 
their parts alone, and the daring 
leaps into water and other performances 
by them are not accomplished all at 
once. First, an animal is taught to 
jump off a platform raised only a little 
ahove the level of shallow water, and 
then little by little the platform gets 
higher and the water deeper, until the 
animal recognises that there is no 
danger, and will readily plunge off into 
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. 
deep water, accomplishing a feat which 
is sufficiently appreciated by the public 
to repay the trainer for his weeks of 
patient work. Even the staid actors 
are capricious when being introduced 
to a new part, and I was present when 
the donkey, which has appeared many 
times before, first rehearsed at 
Mr. Hammerstein’s new opera house in 
Kingsway for a part in one of the 
performances. As soon as it was 
brought to the door leading to the 
stage the donkey refused to enter, 
although it had often reached other 
stages by devious and different routes. 
After several tries an attendant was 
sent to take ‘“ Jenny” for a walk 
round an adjacent square, and when 
she returned, her little fit of temper 
having evaporated, she entered without 
the least signs of dissent, and was 
soon standing contentedly in the wings 
amongst all the clatter and bustle, 
waiting until her time came to “ walk 


Was 


on”’ and take her part in the produc- 
tion. 

In the course of his long experience 
Mr. Halls has learnt many 
world, 


as a trainer, 


things about and, 


the animal 


doy 
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Animals which took part in 





“Joseph and His Brethren 





" and *‘ A Persian Princess.” 
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<trangely enough, his creatures closely 
recemble htman beings in their capa- 


bilities. Scme are born actors, and 
learn their parts in a couple of weeks, 
while others are dull and awkward, 
only being taught with the greatest 
difficulty ; by the same rule some 
animals have to be discarded alto- 
gether, as it is impossible to teach 
them to take a part reliablv. 

One curious fact which few would 
imagine is that, owing to police regu- 
lations, animals and birds must not be 
driven through the streets except be- 
ween certain hours. This regulation 
is got over by leading them, and when 
the geese go to Covent Garden to 
play their part in Konigskinder, they 
follow their trainer through the streets 
in the same way as the flocks of sheep 
an cther animals have done in the 
past. Another point which Mr. Halls 






One of the best-known artists at 
Mr. Hales’ 


Sheep's latest success was in 


Academy. This 


“* Electra.” 


has found out is that it is more diffici lt 
to get animals and birds to work in 
opera than in stage plays, owing to the 
fact that the former displays are not 
run consecutively, and the fickle animal 
supers get out of the habit which is 
acquired by the daily performance of 
theatrical plays. Music is certainly 
appreciated by nearly every animal, 
and birds and horses especially will 
get their ‘“‘cue”’ from the particular 
part being played by the orchestra and 
be ready to go on the stage at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Halls has furnished thousands 
of animals for public display, and prob- 
ably the biggest order was for the 
spectacle called The Orient. He pro- 
vided one hundred horses, four elep- 
hants, six mules and two Spanish bulls ; 
the latter he imported all the way from 
Tangier. Even snakes have graduated 
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from this extraordinary school for 
animal actors; and, although nearly 


every kind of living creature has from 
time to time come from Mr. Halls’ 
establishment, including flights of 
pigeons, there are two things which he 
resolutely refuses to have upon the 
premises. Like all those connected 
with stage life, he has some respect for 
luck, and doves and ravens are not 
allowed to enter the family circle on 
account of their reputation as birds of 
ill-omen. 

When animal actors and supers are 
‘on tour” they are accompanied by 
Mr. Halls’ men, who attend to their 
wants and take them to the houses 
where they are playing for each per- 
formance, and these men stay with 
their charges until they return to the 
headquarters in London. 


IIt 


Already large though this business 
is, itisonly initsinfancy. The demand 
for animals of all kinds to add to the 
stage effects is increasing so rapidly 
that in the near future few productions 
will be complete without animal suy ers 
and actors. At the farm at Hen<on 
large numbers of animals are bred to 
supply the present and future demand 
Some are unique, and will, when trained 
no doubt become “stars.”” One 
animal aristocrat destined for stage 
life is the only white Shetland pony in 
the world. Besides the new-come:s 
which are being reared and taught to 
take their places in the ranks of animal 
supers, there are many at the farm 
which have already trod the boards 















A Cow which has played many parts. 
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on numerous occasions, and are resting 
until their services are again required. 
Recently, the cow which took part in 


The Bondsman and a 
sheep from Electra 
were calmly grazing 


side by side as con- 
tentedly as any other 
farm animals, and 
showing no signs to 
an observer that they 
had revelled in the 
glare of the footlights, 
and helped to win from 
the fickle public round 
after round of ap- 
plause. These old 
stagers may be called 
upon at any minute to 
leave the luxurious Mr. 
farm at Hendon, and 

the animals are always changing, as 
they come in from tours, or depart to 
some distant city to play a part. 

They have to look ahead at Halls’, 
for there is no knowing what they may 
be asked for next. Certainly pigs have 
not yet been use to add to the craze 
for realism, but Mr. Halls has a pen of 
pigs which have been brought under 
perfect control, and will, no doubt, one 
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Halls. 
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dav grunt and squeal on the stage and 
add to the public appreciation of 
Paddy's Home or some play in which 
pigs should appear to 
clearly portray actual 
life. 

The many animals 
which will be working 
this Christmas at 
various halls of amuse- 
ment are part only of 
the astounding effects 
which theatrical enter- 
prise has produced to- 
day. Railway smashes 
have been staged with 
awful vividness at 
Drury Lane, and such 
grand spectacular 
effects as earthquakes, 
floods, burning towns 
and hundreds of other stirring sights 
have been so skilfully and faithfully 
rendered on the modern stage that the 
inclusion of real animals is an absolute 
necessity now—a necessity which Mr. 
Halls was the first to foresee and the 
chief man to provide for, and in the 
course of the growth of the demand he 
has built up a business as unique as it is 
interesting. 
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I. 
HOW IT ALL BEGAN. 
| HAD lived so long in the whirling 


storm of my own thoughts that 
when Félice reminded me of the 
Duchesse de Folicceur’s masquerade 





I laughed aloud. A masquerade! 
And I—I was to go! After a week of 
' black torture, of terror, temptation, 


and regret—and all these miseries 
lashed into double agony by a self- 
f ordained seclusion for the better possi- 
' bility of brooding—after such a week, 
Il was to put up my tangled hair, 
rouge my white cheeks, and go out 
gaily into the gay world. 

I sat at my dressing table and 
studied mv own haggard reflection. 
Yet, it was I, Cléo de Vincennes, one 
of the prettiest jeunes mariées in 
Paris. But sleeplessness, grief, sus- 
pense, and rage had made my eyes 
like saucers, and had given my mouth 
a droop that added ten—no, fifteen— 
years to mv age. 

It had all begun with a flirtation 
with Philippe de Pavaney. He was 
mad aboat me—all the world knew 
that, including my husband ; but there 
was never any sort of declaration 
until the night of ‘*‘ Thais’’ at the 
Comique. After that delicious, se- 
ductive number that ends the second 
act, and prostrates the passionate 
monk with its piercing, cruel sweet- 
ness, Philippe leaned behind my chair, 
under cover of the darkness and ap- 
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plause, and kissed my arm, whisper- 
ing crazily that I was lovelier than 
Thais herself. Of course, it was a 
mad thing to do—and in an opera 
box! I could never forgive such 
stupidity ; but, after all, it was the 
effect of the music; so—well, one 
could not, really, blame him utterly. 
But Hugues had seen it! : 

Figure to yourself the situation! 
What was the use of telling the 
truth? That Philippe had never 
kissed me before, had never even told 
me that he loved me. I had often, as 
a matter of fact, wondered why he did 
not tell me. But who would believe it 
after that? At all events, Hugues did 
not. We had a ghastly scene when 
we got home. And then I did not see 
Hugues, or Philippe, all that black, 
awful week. 

I do not know now, on looking 
back, whether I was most unhappy 
or most angry. The whole thing 
seemed to me so unnecessary, so en- 
raging. Of course, I had never 
thought of Philippe as a lover, merely 
as some one who was beautifully con- 
venient and comfortable, and who 
made me feel awfully pleased with 
myself all the time. I was:truly and 
sincerely devoted to Hugues, when 
he would let me be. I admired him 
more than any man I knew, and had 
been head over heels in love with him 
when we were married. 

After all, that was only a year be- 
fore; and I think it would have been 
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quite easy for me to have stayed just 
as madly in love with him as ever. 
But he was rather distant and re- 
served as a rule; and I used to wonder 
whether or not his mouth ever smiled 
under his iron-grey moustache. I was 
nineteen, and frivolous. 
Well, I cried myself 
Hugues would not see 
would not see Philippe. 
lélice reminded me of the 
masque. And I laughed. But, after 
all, it would be a change. I might 
even forget some of my troubles for a 
little while. I suddenly decided that 
I would go. And—well, le bon Dieu 
manages things very queerly, it seems 
to me, for women who wish to remain 


sick, and 
me, and I 
And then 
Folicoeur 


honest. Félice brought me a_ note 
from Philippe :— 
Deak AND Most Beautirur, ONE—What 


is the use of further wretchedness for us 
both? You know I adore you, and vou, 
who are all gentleness and mercy, cannot 
be entirely insensible to my feeling for 
vou. Come to-night to the duchess’s ball, 
and afterwards—we will go away to- 


gether ! Make all vour plans, my bien 
aimé, as I shall make mine, and_ then 
allons! A life of love together! 
Yours for ever, 
Fr. 


And yet it 
moment 
depressed— 
adored. 


The audacity of it! 
seemed to me at that 
wretched, lonely, and 
very, very charming to be 


The words ‘ yours for ever’’ had 
rather a wonderful ring. 
I am like a kitten. I must be 


stroked the right way, and caressed, 
and. petted, and played with. I must! 

I sent no answer. That salved 
my conscience somewhat, of course. 
But—I began to mean to go. Oh, it 
was verv wicked! But I was nine- 
teen, and frivolous, and Hugues had 
no further interest in me; and I had 
never been able to find out whether he 
could smile under that  iron-grey 
moustache. 

So I said to Félice: ‘‘ Tiens! We 
will go to Goujet’s and try on my new 


gown. I recall now that I ordered 
one for to-night, and Monsieur le 


’ 


Marquis chose the colour.’ 

Monsieur le Marquis is Hugues. 
He had chosen the colour ages before ; 
a quite adorable blue. He said he 
picked it out because it was a pretty 
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colour, and not too startling for a lady 
to wear. Philippe would have said 
that it matched my eyes. 

I insisted on stopping to order a 
domino on the way to the Rue de la 


Paix, and I felt feverishly excited. 
Iélice kept shaking her head 
and muttering : ‘Sainte Marie! Sainte 
Marie!’’ under her breath, as_ she 


picked up my chatelaine and my muff. 
I dropped them six times before I got 
to Goujet. I think I frightened poor 
I*clice, who is truly fond of me, quite 
as much by my sudden gaiecty as I 
had by my seven days of moping. 


PHE MANNEQUIN AT GOUJET’S. 


You know, there really are compen- 
sations being nineteen and 
frivolous. 1 was quite crazy to see my 
dress, and could hardly wait when we 
got to Goujet’s. Charlemagne—the 
Charlemagne who dresses all the 
fashionable world, and turns: sunsets, 
and spring showers, and things into 
frocks—usually spoiled me shock- 
ingly, and snubbed all sorts of smart 
personages right and left so as not to 
keep me waiting. But to-day he saw 
that stupid old Duchesse de Morange 
ahead of me; and that, too, after 
Flavie, my pet saleswoman, had whis- 
pered to him that I had arrived. I 
was in a temper! But when at last I 
went upstairs, and saw that love of a 
gown, I forgave Charlemagne every- 


about 


thing. There really is nobody like 
him. The dress was simply gorgeous. 


I went crazy about it as the manne- 
quin sailed about in it; and I could 
hardly wait to get it on myself. 

The mannequin was an awfully 
pretty, chic sort of girl. I felt so 
for her. To have the figure, and 
the style, and the looks to wear Goujet 
clothes, and always to have to do it as 
somebody clse’s proxy! Stil, if 1 
had to earn my living, I’m sure I'd 
rather do it among dainty, rich things, 
good jewels, and well-bred 
people, and nice turnouts every day, 
than do any other work in the world. 

It occurred to me, as I looked at 
that girl, that I wouldn’t make a bad 


» 


sorry 


and see 























mannequin myself. She is built just 
precisely the way I am, and she has 
quite as good a carriage, and w& ten 
times better looking. If you covered 
up her face, you’d swear it was I. 
Her hair is exactly the same colour ; 
and it is an odd kind of shade, too. 
It is dull red ; not a bit coppery, you 
understand, but with almost pinkish 
tones in it. 1 think if I were painting 
it, 1 should put purple in, 

It was while I was looking at the 
mannequin, and thinking how clever it 
was of Charlemagne to have found 
such a double of me to try on my 
clothes, that a new. consideration 
began to bother me. Domino or no 
domino, mask or no mask, there was 
no disguising my sort of person. A 
fine time I should have at the ball! 
Hugues would be able to pick me out 
anywhere, just by my head and figure. 
And if he saw a lock of hair, that 
would settle it, for no one but the 
mannequin ever had hair exactly like 
mine. I was so absorbed thinking 
that I would not have any freedom at 
all to enjoy myself that night that I 
only lent a very absent ear to Charle- 
magne, who was rhapsodising softly to 
himself about the resemblance between 
my gown and a moonlit cascade. 

‘*A thousand million drops of 
water,’’ chanted Charlemagne lyric- 
ally. ‘* All the colours of twilight and 
moonshine! Blue! Silver! Pearl 
grey! Pale pink! Violet shadows! 
A real dream gown, madame! It 
needs a fairy to wear it.’’ 

‘A fairy like madame!’’ 
Flavie. 

‘* Exactly !’’ chirped Feélice. 
And the mannequin just 
And I was saying to myself :— 

‘** Of course I do not intend to run 
away with that villain Philippe. But, 
all the same, it is detestable to have 
things settled for me so that I can't, 
anyway. I, who know myself to be 
nineteen and frivolous, know, too, 
that if a thing is made quite impossible 
for me, immediately, voila! I must do 
it. The temptation is too great. I 
must do it whether it is possible or 
not. Now, as to to-night. If Hugues 
is there—and he will be there, for the 
Duc de Folicceur is his oldest friend, 
and my husband will go to his house, 
when he is in far too bad a humour to 


chimed 


smiled. 
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go anywhere else—if Hugues is there, 
he will keep his eye upon me every 
single moment, and I—I shall simply 
be forced to run away with Philippe, 
which, of course, being a good woman 
and all that, I do not for one moment 
wish to be driven to do!’ 

Charlemagne was whispering soft 
nothings about trimming by this time, 
his eyes closed in a truly enviable 
ecstasy. 

‘* Flavie!’? I cried aloud, an idea 
striking me with such force and origin- 
ality that I nearly — exploded. 
‘* Flavie ! Can you rent me your 
mannequin ?”’ 

They thought me mad, of course. 
Probably I was a little mad. Felice 
assured me quite seriously afterwards 
that she looked up the telephone num- 
bers of all the really expensive sani- 
toriums in Paris that afternoon. 

I talked at them like a phonograph ; 
simply chattered and racketed away, 
as excited as a baby over my great 
scheme, but providentially too inco- 
herent to give the Maison Goujet a 
very lucid idea of my plans. Anyway, 
it ended by my getting two masks in- 
stead of one, and two dominoes—one 
black and the other yellow—and 
another little blue gown, of the same 
colour, and something the same effect 
as my own gorgeous creation. The 
number two one looked really quite 
enough like it to pass, even when the 
domino was open. Then I rushed home 
to telephone for the hairdresser, and 
the masseuse, and the manicurist, and 
a lot of other people, to keep me 
busy until the evening. And I sent 
around to Cartier for a little bracelet 
for the mannequin, as a sort of an 
extra payment for her evening’s ser- 
vices, in addition to what I was going 
to pay her. 

I felt beautifully intrigued and ex- 
cited. It was all too delicious! Natu- 
rally, the fact that I was taking so 
much trouble for an _ ostensibly 
nefarious end made it a hundred thou- 
sand times nicer. In my heart, I did 
not in the very least want Philippe 
Pavaney to make love tc me; but I 
liked to pretend that I was planning 
all this so that he could; or, at least, 
so that he should want to, anyway. 
It is just as nice, in most cases, to 
have a man want ‘to make love to you 
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as to have him really do it. There is 
about as much excitement, take it all 
in all, and no danger of getting bored, 
or disgusted, or conscience-stricken, or 
anything uncomfortable like that. 


ITI. 
A NOTE.FROM HUGUES. 


I had dinner served upstairs, and 
prinked to my heart's content. My 
duck of a mannequin came early, as I 
had told her to; and, when the hair- 
dresser arrived, he coiffed us _ pre- 
cisely alike. You simply could not tell 
those two heads of ours apart. She had 
a healthier colour than JI, and her 
hands were not quite so nice; but 
powder and good gloves arranged all 
that; and I let her wear those paste 
copies of my Vincennes emeralds which 
I had made that horrid time when | 
had to pawn the real things to get 
Gaby de Morange out of her mess. 

The mannequin and 1 practised 
voices carefully. She was wonder- 
fully quick, and a perfect mimic; and 
I warned her to say very little, and to 
speak low. People would think I was 
trying to disguise my voice, anyway, 
as it was a masquerade. After we were 
through rehearsing there were simply 
two of me instead of one. 

Hugues’ valet came to the boudoir 
door late in the evening with a note. 
This was what it said: 

My Dear Cteo,---I understand that 
you are going to the Folicceurs to-night. 
Your willingness to attend a ball at such 
a crisis in our lives proves to me how 
wise I was not to take you or your ex- 
planations too seriously. You are too 
thoughtless—and may I say too heart- 
less?—to be permitted to bring any deep 
sorrow into any life. 

For the sake of your reputation, or 
possibly I should be more correct in say- 
ing for mine, | wish to accompany you to 
the ball. You have been in the way of 
being talked about lately, and in any case 
that should be stopped, 

If you will signify to Auguste, who 
takes this, the hour at which vou care to 
order the motor, I shall be ready to start 
with you. 

Your husband, 
HUGUES DE VINCENNES. 
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J read it through, snapped ‘‘ Half- 
past eleven ’’ at Auguste, and then sat 
down and cried like an imbecile. 

How could Hugues care so little? I 
asked myself. He must have been fond 
of me when he married me, for I had 
no dowry to speak of, and the Mar- 
quis de Vincennes could have found 
plenty of pretty girls much better quali- 
fied to entertain his friends and repre- 


sent his house than I was. Yes, he 
must have cared for me—cared for me 
as a woman, I mean, not just as 
Madame la Marquise. And now he 


was treating me like a bad child; and 
not even as a bad child whom he was 
fond of! Just any bad child—that 
was what I was to him; the kind for 
whom vou use your influence in getting 
them accepted by institutions. I knew 
now how the little brats must 
feel. All that devilish, impersonal con- 
cern for their regeneration, and not a 
mortal on earth to like them, anyhow, 
in case thev should happen to stay un- 
regenerated. 

After I had cried my heart out for 
three whole minutes, I got véry angry 
again, and made up my mind to be just 
Philippe Pavaney as I 
could bring myself to be. Thoughtless 
and heartless was I, indeed? Then I'd 
have some fun out of being both. 


poor 


as sweet to 


To begin with, I decided to send the 
mannequin to the masque with 
Hugues. He and I were barely on 
speaking terms, anyway, or wouldn’t 
be after that note of his; and I could 
be quite sure that he would not look 
closely enough to know whether she 
were actually me, or not one scrap 
like me. I confess I felt a_ little 
shocked at mvself for doing such an 
awful thing; but the devil had taken 
possession of me that night. 

The mannequin and I finished our 
last touches, and I gave her her final 
orders. She was entirely self-possessed 
and nicey and merely seemed to think 
us all a little crazy—-not unpleasantly 
so. She smiled at me compassionately 
now and then; otherwise she was very 
satisfactory. 

I went downstairs, maskedand wear- 
ing the vellow domino. Hugues was 
standing in the hall, looking stern, 
and grave, and handsome, and at least 
nine feet tall in his evening dress and 




















the big coat with the sable collar that 
he got on our wedding trip in Russia. 

‘* Good evening,’’ he remarked for- 
mally. ‘*I hope your gown turned 
out satisfactorily ? ’’ 

I opened the domino and let him 
see ; but I did not speak. 1 wanted 
him to understand that I would not 
talk. 

‘* Your wrap is warm enough? ”’ 

I nodded. 

‘*T am afraid it is cold,’’ he volun- 
teered. ‘‘ I should advise something 
very warm.’”’ 

He spoke with the most beautiful 
politeness, which irritated me almost 
beyond endurance. However, he was 
playing nicely into my hands ; so, on 
the whole, 1 felt that I should be 
grateful to him, and I said: ‘'1 will 
get another wrap.”’ 

** Let Félice bring it. 

“No: 1 
scarf, too.’ 

I fled back to my room, where the 
mannequin was waiting in my _ fur- 
trimmed cloak, with yards of rose-red 
chiffon over her head, and her mask 
fastened closely. I hastily tore off my 
flowers and gave them to her to carry, 
handed over my fan and lorgnon, and 
gave her a final spray with my own in- 
dividual perfume, which all my friends 
knew and associated with me. I had 
used none that evening intentionally. 
Then I waved her off ; and she sailed 
down the staircase, looking ever so 
much more graceful and grande dame 
than I ever did! 


” 


must pick out a heavy 


i. 


AT THE BALL. 

As soon as we heard the motor roar 
away I élice hurried me into my plain 
black little domino. In another 
minute, a taxicab was at the door; 
and in yet another I was being whirled 
on to the dance, all by myself, in the 
wildest flutter of excitement. I had 
hinted something of my mad prank to 
Diane de Folicceur; so my name, 
spoken a second time already that 
night into a servant’s ear, admitted me 
quickly and without question; and, 
murmured once again, a few moments 
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later, permitted me to mingle with the 
guests without being announced. 

No one could possibly recognise me. 
I kept my black domino tightly closed; 
the mannequin had been directed to 
leave her yellow one negligently open. 
1 flitted like a shadow among my 
friends, feeling much of the imper- 
sonal interest which I should think 
would be the attitude of a disembodied 
spirit looking on at the world’s doings. 
Yet I should not speak of myself as 
disembodied, or as a spirit. I have 
rarely felt so much alive as on that 
evening. 

Once I saw myself—the mannequin, 
I mean—talking gravely to a dull 
dowager duchess, and managing her 
fan ** like an old hand,’’ as they say in 
the States. 1 was immensely proud of 
her. 

But where in the world was 
Philippe? 1 hunted for him high and 
low ; in the conservatories where he 
might have been making love to the 
débutantes, and under the bright 
lights, where he must be making love 
to the married women. But he ap- 
peared to be nowhere. My husband I 
saw twice, looking courteously bored 
the first time, but pleased the second, 
for he was talking to Foliceeur, whom 
he loves. 

At last I saw Philippe, and slipped 
close to him, like a ghost. 

‘* The twelfth dance in the centre 
conservatory,’’ | whispered in his ear, 
and melted away. 

He looked bewildered, 


but  inte- 


rested. He had not recognised my 
voice in the least, but 1 knew he 
would come—I mean, I thought I 


knew he would come. 

The twelfth dance found me in the 
meeting place I had appointed, very 
glad of the cool, and quiet, and dim- 
ness—and rather ashamed of myself. 
My escapade up to now did not seem 
nearly as interesting as I had ex- 
pected. I hoped that my mannequin 
was having a better time than I was. 

I was not sure what I wanted. 
Women hardly ever are, in their 
hearts, if only they would tell the 
truth and admit it. Philippe Pavaney 
did not seem a very engaging person 
now that I saw him again. It was nice 
to have kim madly infatuated with me, 
of course; but I found myself hoping 
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against hope that he would not want 
to kiss me, or anything silly of that 
sort. It is odd that a woman will come 
close to contemplating eloping with a 
man whom she would hate to have 
hold her hand for very long. I sup- 
pose it is because the little things are 
so much more important than the big. 

What was it that that clever Ameri- 
can humourist said when he advised 
the girl not to marry the man 
who could be depended upon in 
times of trouble, but made a noise 
eating soup? I think he said that 
times of trouble would, heaven willing, 
be few in her life; but she would have 
soup every day. I do not know why 
this should occur to me at this instant. 
It is not particularly relevant. 

A step at the door of the conserva- 
tory startled me. Philippe, of course. 
I felt thoroughly uncomfortable. What 
if he should accept my presence there 
as an unconditional surrender and con- 
sent to his plan of running away? | 
took a deep breath, and wheeled 
around to meet him. There, just light- 
ing a cigarette, stood my husband! 

For a moment I forgot that he did 
not know who I was, and 1 wag on 
the verge of stammering out one of 
my own peculiar explanations which 
might better be lies; they are so in- 
effective and bad. But he bowed very 
civilly, threw his cigarette away, and 
said : ’ 

‘*Your pardon, mademoiselle. I 
thought every one was dancing, and 
came here to smoke. Forgive my in- 
trusion.”’ 

He was about to leave, but I said 
quickly, altering my voice as much as 
I could : 

‘It is not necessary, monsiecur. I 
only came myself for a breath of air. 
One grows fatigued in the ballroom.”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle is certain to fatigue 
with dancing,’’ he said, courteously 
flattering. ‘‘ I am sure that has been 
seen to.”’ 

‘““Oh, no, monsieur!’’ I said de- 
murely. ‘‘ Madame my mother does 
not approve of too much dancing.”’ 

‘“ And how does it happen,’’ he 
queried, ‘‘ that so docile and obedient 
a little demoiselle should be so far 
away from madame, her’ wise 
mother ?”’ 


Little demoiselle, indeed! But, 
then, I am little—frightfully little, you 
know. I look like a child sometimes, 
in spite of being nineteen years old. 

A funny thought came to me. I 
wondered whether I could not make 
fr@nds with my husband a tiny, wee 
bit? It would be amusing to see if he 
were human enough to be entertained 
by a little, quaint coquette whose name 
even he did not know. 

‘* Monsieur will promise not to be- 
tray me?’’ I whispered confidentially. 

‘* How could I,’’ he replied, with 
since I do not know who you 

madame your’ mother 





reason, °° 
are, nor 
either? ’”’ 

I dismissed this with a gesture. 


‘* The principle is the same,’’ I de- 
clared, with fine finality. ‘* I can trust 
monsieur, I see. Bien! To-night— 


this night—even—I had decided to— 
rum away.’ 
** Run away ?’’ he repeated. 
where were you going to run to? 
‘** To the Riviera, with—with a mar 


”” 


‘* And 


” 


who loves me. 

He looked very 
sorrowlul. 

‘* Why, child,’’ he said, 
not be serious. How old are you? 

** Nineteen. ”’ 

And then he sighed. 

‘* Nineteen ! I, too, know a little 
lady of nineteen. Are all girls of nine- 
teen the same? Who is this man?’”’ 
he then demanded, frowning. 

‘* Monsieur ! As if I could tell 
you!’ 

‘Pardon, mademoiselle! You could 
not. But—such a blackguard! Was 
there no one to look out for you? Was 
there no one to protect you from even 
the thought ef such a vulgar, silly 
thing as an elopement? ”’ 

He made me ashamed and angry 
when he called even the thought vulgar 
and silly. But 1 managed to summon 
enough spirit to answer him. 

‘The thought, vulgar, or silly, or 
not, has been given up, monsieur. As 
for being protected and cared for, 
what does that matter? You can take 
care of a woman’s person, but not her 
personality. You can protect her from 
everything in the world except what 
comes from within her soul. I do not 
believe that anything can be forced. 
If it is forced, it is artificial, of no 


grave, almost 


“you can- 


” 
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value, monsieur. And I think that is 
true of everything, even of a young 
girl’s innocence.’ 

‘You are precocious,’’ he told me. 
‘*“You have ideas, mademoiselle, that 
sound almost grown up.”’ 

I was very angry then. 

** One understands life once and for 
all,’ I said. ‘* It makes no difference 
whether one is nineteen or ninety.”’ 

‘*So she understands life at nine- 
teen,’’ he said, with kind mockery. 
‘* Mademoiselle, believe me, at ninety 
you will not dream of understanding 
3 iis 

I tapped the floor with my pale blue 
satin slipper, and wished that I had 
brought a fan. My cheeks were hot— 
hot as they are when we have great 
open fires in the country, and sit as 
close as we dare, and get roasted all 
through. 

‘“ Will vou not. sit 
moiselle ?’’ said Hugues. 

‘*On condition that monsieur lights 
another cigarette—and gives me 
one !’’ I returned daringly. 

He shook his head in pretended dis- 
approval, but he gave me one just the 
same. I puffed at it with gratitude 
until the smoke curled up under my 


down, made- 


mask and made me sneeze; then I 
threw it away. 
‘* Shall we talk, mademoiselle ?’’ 


said my surprising husband. 

‘‘ If monsieur will promise to enter- 
tain me,’’ I said. 

“But I am not 
you at all. I am 
mvself.’’ 

‘* But monsieur is selfish.’’ 

“Certainly. I want very much to 
talk about my own troubles. I mean, 
to talk around them. Of course, if I 
knew you, I could not do that. Just 
as you could not have told me you had 
meant to run away.”’ 


to entertain 
to entertain 


going 
going 


Heaven knows that was true 
enough ! 
V. 
IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
We seated ourselves among the 
sweet-smelling green things, in the 


heavy, damp air. My heart was beat- 
ing in the most absurd way. One 


would have said that I was with my 
lover, not my husband. I suppose it 
was the surreptitious element, the 
shadow of the clandestine, the sugges- 
tion of something secret and stolen 
which gave those moments, like all 
such moments, their added zest. 
There had always been something 
lacking between my husband and my- 


self, something which one better 
balanced and discreet than myself 


would have been glad to miss—for- 
bidden excitement. Hugues’ affection 
for me had always seemed so sure, 
and so—so—how shall I say it ?—so 
obvious. There seemed no manner of 
reason for making a great fuss about 
it. 

I suppose that I must naturally be 
rather a horrid person because I have 
always liked best the things to eat 
that the doctor told me were bad for 
me, and wanted most frantically to do 
the things that there was every reason 
for my not doing. I always liked 
peaches in January, and roast chest- 
nuts in June. It is a delight of mine 
to light wood fires on summer after- 
noons, and to take my constitutional 
during a hard thunderstorm. 

I But I digress, as_ usual. 
The real point, just here, is that I 
found myself sitting in scented twi- 
light with my dignified husband, en- 





joying myself more thrillingly than 
I ever had before in all my life. 
‘* Be quick, monsieur,’’ I mur- 


mured, feigning great disturbance and 
haste. ‘‘ It is not proper that I should 
be here alone with you.”’ 

He glanced at me as though in sur- 
prise. 

‘““You are safe enough with me, 
child,’’ he said kindly, as though he 
did, indeed, speak to a child. And I 
could have slapped him. So he would 
spoil it all, eh? 

‘* Oh, as to that, that goes without 
saying,’’ I said sweetly. ‘* Madame 
my mother has taught me always to 
look up to and revere those older and 
wiser than myself.” 

Oh, was it not detestable of me? 

But he laughed at that. Yes, he 
laughed with absolute amusement ; I 
might almost have said enjoyment. I 
wondered that I had never noticed be- 
fore what a delightful laugh he had— 
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rich and full and well-bred. Philippe 
-avaney laughed like a comedian at 
the Capucines. I surveyed Hugues 
with close attention from behind my 
mask. He was astonishingly good- 
looking ; and truly that iron-grey 
moustache of his gave him a most dis- 
tinguished appearance. 

So he could smile, after all? He 
could smile at a coquettish little 
masked lady, but not at naughty Cleo, 
his troublesome wife. I began to per- 
ceive his possibilities. Certainly a 
domino is a great assistance in pro- 
perly appraising one’s husband. 

‘*Madame your mother is a very 
wise and, without doubt, a very 
charming lady, mademoiselle,’’ he 
said, with a delightful little bow. ‘‘But 
J will whisper to you that nearly every- 
body in the world—myself included— 
detests being—revered.”’ 

And this from Hugues! 

** You think so?’’ I rattled. ‘‘I—I 
adore being treated with deference for 
myself.’’ And I tried to look stately. 

He laughed again at that; quite 
merrily, 1 thought. Heavens! Had 
I really been the little girl he thought 
me, he would have played havoc with 
my small heart. As it was ; well—— 

** Deference ! he jested 
** Little mademoiselle, do the butter- 
flies exact homage from the blades of 
grass? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,’’ I 
said primly. ‘‘J am not a butterfly. 
If you like to call yourself a blade ol 
grass, it is your own affair.”’ 

‘* Blades of grass, to be cut down 
with a scythe,’’ he muttered, with just 
a shade of sadness. ‘* So the little 
lady is not a butterfly? Shall I say, 
rather, a will-o’-the-wisp? ’’ 

‘“* No, nor yet a will-o’-the-wisp. / 
do not dance over marshes.’’ 


” 


softly. 


‘* No; only over blades of grass. I 
am sure that you would dance over 
anything, even people’s hearts.”’ 

** Will-o’-the-wisps have nothing to 
do with hearts, and neither have blades 
of grass,’’ I said. 

“*T wonder! Suppose there should 
be hearts in the grass that grows green 
about us. Do you imagine they ache 
when we tread upon them? ’’ 

** How can we know? Anyway, the 





grass cannot tell us, so we can. never 
find out.’’ , 

‘““You are right,’’ he returned 
slowly ‘* The grass cannot*tell us, 
sO we can never find out.’’ 

They began to play a waltz in the 
bailroom—a drawling, delicious thing 
that moved one in a languid and yet 
piercing sort of way. I did not want 
to dance to it then; but I felt 
exactly the way one feels when one 
does want to dance. Do you know 
what I mean? My face tingled, and 
my heart seemed to turn all the way 
over two or three times, with a queer 
little thrill and floating sensation at 
every turn. 

‘* Little mademoiselle,’’ said my 
husband, ‘‘do even women understand 
women ? To a man they seem so 
strange—so strange. Do even their 
sisters understand them ?’’ 

‘*I do not know, monsieur,’’ I 
whispered. ‘* I do not—understand— 
myself.”’ 





‘* When a flower seems real,’’ he 
said, *‘ sweet, and fresh, and utterly 
desirable and adorable, and a strong 
light shows it to be made of the 
cheapest paper, after all—what is it 
that one must do? Must one treasure 
the false blossom for very tenderness, 
or throw it away? Or must one 
merely close one’s eves, and dream the 
flower is real?’’ 

It was me he spoke of ; my poor 
little soul knew it. And I trembled 
into tears—tears which | did not care 
if he saw roll down from under the 
mask. Had I seemed that to him? 
A paper flower! ‘* The cheapest 
paper !”’ 

‘* Monsieur,’’ I said, very low and 
brokenly, ‘‘ sometimes that strong 
light is cruel—and untrue. I have seen 
a light that would make the lilies of 
Our Lady look like artifice. Perhaps 
the—the flower is real, after all.’’ 

An odd sort of glow came into his 
dark eyes. He seemed to think pro- 
foundly for the space of three breaths. 
Then he said :— 

‘* Child, whose name I do not 
know, whose face I have not seen, I 
felt myself impelled to you, as though 
by some deep, insistent need. I 
thought that by chance it might be 
your own need; now I| know that it 
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was mine. At best, we men are but 
créatures blundering among cobwebs 
and moonbeams when we deal with 
women. Our hearts may be full of 
song, but we lack the light touch upon 
the lute, and our voices are out of 
tune.” I wanted vision, knowledge of 
what to do,-help in my trouble. | 
have found all these in this chance 
meeting with vou. Go back to 
madame your mother, little made- 
moiselle, and feel that you have 
brought me unknowingly new life. I 
will believe my flower is real, little 
mademoiselle, as real as my dream.’’ 

He bowed ceremoniously ; and I 
bowed, too. And under the mask I 
went on crying, crying as though my 
heart would break. And vet I was 
happy. 

We went out of the conservatory in 
silence, and parted. 


VI. 
*““NOBLESSE OBLIGE.”’ 


It was nearly time to unmask, so I 
hastened to spirit the mannequin away 
from the party. I changed dominoes 
with her in the dressing-room, and got 
one of the servants to call her a taxi- 
cab. When she was safely off, I hur- 
ried back towards the dancing room. 

In the hall I saw Philippe Pavaney. 
He had his hat and coat, and seemed 
extraordinarily pressed for time. I 
thought him looking quite white and 
nervous, as a matter of fact. After a 
quick, furtive glance around him, he 
slid out of the big front doors, and 
vanished into the night. 

Incidentally, I have never seen him 
since. 

I stared after him blankly. Philippe 
was running away that evening, not 
with me, but—from me. 

Will it be very shocking if I confess 
that, as this thought took shape, I 
threw back my head and laughed con- 
sumedly? ‘*‘ Ah, coward! Coward !”’ 
I said to myself. But I could feel no 
anger. I was, really, too happy to 
care what Philippe did. I suppose I 
have no pride; but it is a fact that I 
do not a bit mind being rudely treated 
by people if I do not happen to care 
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for them; and, of course, I had never 
cared a particle for Philippe. 

I went back to the ballroom and un- 
masked with the rest. We had supper, 
and a lot of people praised my gown, 
and said had | had a nice time, and 
they were sure they had recognised 
me; but I had not seemed a bit like 
myself all the evening. 1 had supper 
with Hugues, and we went home 
early. 

He put his arm around. me in the 
motor and kissed me, but we neither 
of us said a word. 

When we got home I went straight 
to my rooms, and found the manne- 
quin waiting for me. She was all 
nicely dressed in her own things, 
having turned my belongings over to 
Félice. I could not get much out of 
her concerning the evening as a whole. 
Evidently the gay world was rather a 
disappointment to her. 

‘* Always I had thought it would be 
heaven,’ she said, ‘* to see the world 
of great ladies and fine messieurs ; to 
be with them, and to hear them talk— 
not as one paid for a service, but as 
one of themselves. But now! Eh 
hien, madame! One sees the wisdom 
of le bon Dieu in not permitting too 
many of one’s dreams to come true. 
It would be too tiresome. Is it not 
sor” 

Her philosophy was superb, but I 
was not in a philosophical mood. I 
said : 

‘“You! You are ten thousand 
vears old!’’ 

She smiled, then grew grave. 

‘‘ It is necessary to relate one de- 
plorable incident to madame,’’ she 
said. ‘*Madame has lost a—a 
friend.”’ 

‘‘ Lost a friend!’’ I repeated. ‘‘ I 
do not understand.”’ 

‘* But naturally. It was this way: 
I was endeavouring to bear myself in 
the image of madame, remembering 
the great honour which was mine for 
this one evening. A man—a—a gentle- 
man, one would say, madame—came 
quickly up to me. I was standing in 
shadow, and he caught my hand. At 
first I was stunned with horror. I 
thought, of course, that some one had 
penetrated my disguise ; some one who 
felt that he might dare tu be familiar 
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with Goujet’s mannequin. But, then 
—he murmured a name. Madame 
must pardon me. It was, I fear, her 
own name—Cleéo !’’ 

‘* The man was not drunk. He was 
only——’’ The mannequin hesitated. 
‘* Madame, I believe that he was only 
mad! He poured forth such expres- 
sions of adoration and passion as I 
had only heard before in the theatre. 
For me, I have never had such beauti- 
ful language addressed to me. But 
the sentiments, madame—they were 
not beautiful. They were ugly and- 
vulgar.”’ 

Vulgar! Hugues—and the manne- 
quin! Hugues— and the mannequin! 
Vulgar and silly ! 

‘* When I could, I stopped him,’’ 
said the mannequin. ‘‘ But I felt that 
it was something that madame should 
know.”’ 

‘**You—stopped him?” I stam- 
mered. ‘‘ But how? What did you 
say? What did you do?’’ 

Now I was beginning to understand 
Philippe’s hasty exit. 


The mannequin looked faintly sur- 
prised. 
‘*] thought, madame,’’ said she, 
of the insolence of this person, and 
the treachery. I thought of the great 
name which I was at that moment the 
unworthy guardian of. It had been 
entrusted to me—too lightly, madame; 
you must Iet me say so—and I was 
for the time responsible for it. I 
thought of the splendid-looking gentle- 
man whose wife I was supposed to be. 
And I looked at this—this person, with 
all these things in my mind. And then 
I dismissed him.’’ 

‘** Dismissed him! ”’ 

‘*T looked at him until he had seen 
plainly all that I thought, madame. 
Then I looked over his head, and en- 


deavoured to forget him. When I 
stopped looking at him, he went 


away.’”’ 

I waited for my husband, and I was 
the happiest woman in Paris. But it 
did give me a queer feeling to think 
how gently I had been instructed in the 
rules of mnoblesse oblige by the 
mannequin. 
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The Story of a Spill on a Bob-run. 
BY ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


LAN INMAN, F.C.S, had been at 
A Caux two days, and was feeling 
just as bored as he had expected 
to feel. The joy in life that had been 
burnt out of him during strenuous 
vears as Governor of a forsaken 
Indian province, and which he had 
taken a long leave to try and recover, 
was still as dead as on the day, some 
months back, that he had again set 
foot in Europe. 

There really had not been much to 
revive it. He had been away too long, 
and those of his contemporaries who 
were still in the old country had 
formed new ties and were absorbed in 
new interests. They had _— been 
‘‘awfully pleased ’’ to see him, of 
course, and there had been various 
dinner-parties in his honour, but he 
had not been able to help feeling a 
little like a ghost returned to its old 
haunts to find that its place had long 
been filled up. 

The doctor said that his depression 
was largely physical—that he needed 
plenty of invigorating air and change 
of scene. As soon, therefore, as the 
winter fogs had fallen over London, 
he had ordered him abroad. 

Inman had acquiesced indifferently, 
and put in two months at various 
foreign stations. His wanderings had 
brought him to Caux round about 
Christmas time, and his unsociable- 
ness caused him to choose the largest 
hotel there, experience having led him 
to realise how much easier it was in 
smaller places to be victimised by ob- 
trusive strangers. In this vast cara- 
vanserai of nearly four hundred souls 
there was neither opportunity nor ex- 
cuse for approaching a reserved and 
unattached unit. 

He sat sunning himself idly on the 
great terrace, built boldly out on to 


a precipitous slope, midway between 
earth and heaven. At a steep drop, 
far below, the sapphire surface of the 
lake reflected the glistening summits 
and snowy flanks of the surrounding 
mountains, and stretched away into 
infinity. The sun was delightfully 
hot, and the air as crisp as the frozen 
snow which padded every peak and 
hid every inch of earth. Inman knew 
that on the other .side of the great 
hotel bustling, happy crowds, in the 
white wool regimentals of the sport- 
ing stations, were starting out for 
their morning’s enjoyment. As_ he 
had passed the little station he had 
seen one of the toy trains, with its load 
of exuberant passengers and great 
stack of ‘‘luges,’’ ‘‘ bobs,’’ and 
‘** skis,’’ upward bound for the Crét 
d’y Bau. He had smiled sadly and a 
little cynically, wondering how any 
one could get up such ardour about 
anything so futile. 

He sat now, trying to view his sur- 
roundings with the philosophical de- 
tachment that he believed was all that 
life held for him, but only succeeding 
in feeling very bored and very lonely. 
He would never have acknowledged 
that he felt lonely ; he always shrank 
from society, repelling all advances, 
but it was really less from misan- 
thropy than from a habit of mind en- 
gendered by solitude and introspection. 

Various portly dowagers ambled up 
and down the sun-baked terrace, also 
divers smart, white-robed nursemaids, 
wheeling miracles of pink and white 
babyhood. A tall, muscular-looking 
young man, who presently hove in 
view, looking strangely out of place in 
this quiet back-wash of the sportive 
world. His substantial calves were 
wrapped in dreadnought puttees, the 
spikes in his great, mailed-looking 
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boots tapped metallically on the pave- 
ment as he advanced, and he wore a 
loose white-wool sweater, on which 
the device ‘‘ Also Ran’’ was woven in 
black letters. For the rest, he had a 
guileless, fresh-coloured face and 
frank-looking blue eves. 

Inman had recognised him_ before 
he had had time to reach his seat, but 
would not have troubled to claim ac- 
quaintance had not the young man 
eyed him and stopped suddenly. 

‘* Hallo, Mr. Inman, you here ?’’ he 
said surprisedly, extending his hand. 

‘* Yes ; I have been here a couple of 
days.”’ 

‘* Awfully jolly place, isn’t it?’’ said 
the young man exuberantly. Then, 
‘*I say, have you seen two _ ladies 
about here—a very nice-looking lady, 
not awfully young, vou know, with a 
young girl?’’ 

‘* No,’’ said Inman with a fugitive 
gleam of amusement, ‘‘ I have seen 
nothing older than a baby nor younger 
than a dowager.”’ 

The voung man _ laughed  appre- 
ciatively, but returned hurriedly : 

‘*Must go then—my train’s wait- 
ing. She’s given us the ship again, 
I suppose. So long—see vou lster.’’ 

He was gone, leaving Inman feel- 
ing older and staler than before. This 
was one of the numerous young men 
who had been children when he went 
away. As a schoolboy, Bertie Mil- 
son had received more than one tip 
from his mother’s old friend, but now 
the mother was dead, and the voung 
man passed him thus with a conven- 
tional greeting. Inman was too fair- 
minded, however, to put that down to 
‘anything but vouthful heedlessness, 
for Bertie seemed just as nice and 
frank a voung man as he had been a 
boy. 

He was contemplating going for 
a walk, when out of a_ winding 
footpath at the far end of the terrace 
near where he was sitting two ladies 
emerged. He looked at them once in- 
differently, and then again with some 
interest, wondering if they were the 
two that Bertie had been in search of. 
One was a vision of fresh and radiant 
girlhood, and the other might well 
have answered to the description of 
“not awfully young, you know, but 
very nice-looking ''—for, though near- 
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perhaps, she was trim, fair, 


ing forty 
with tender- 


and  smooth-skinned, 
looking eyes. 

The girl halted, and leaned over the 
terrace railing at a few yards from 
Inman’s seat. She had either not 
noticed him, or was quite indifferent 
as to who heard what she said, for she 
hardly modulated her clear, somewhat 
petted voice, as she said: 

‘*T won’t budge from here until the 
train starts. He’s capable of scour- 
ing the whole vicinity for me. He 
simply can’t when he isn’t 
wanted. ”’ 

The other woman’s voice was lower 
and softer, but Inman could distin- 
guish clearly the protesting note in her 
answer. 

‘*You’re not playing the game, 
Hetty. You can’t shelve him like 
that after encouraging him so openly.”’ 

‘* You've encouraged him, mama— 
not I, and you'll have to console him.’’ 

‘* How very naughty of you, it is, 
Hetty, to say such things,’’ said the 
soft, reproachful voice. ‘‘ I’ve only 
just been backing vou up because he 


” 


realise 


seems to me so nice—so suitable. 

‘*Then do make up to him for your- 
self, Mamachen. That would be suit- 
able. He’s much too young for me.”’ 

** Hetty !"’"—in a deeply injured 
tone. 

‘* You dear!’’ said the girl, laugh- 
ingly, ‘* Don’t you like me to tell you 
Why, I’d 


give anything to feel as young as you 


how very young you are? 
are.’ 
‘* You simply don’t know what vou 
want,’’ sighed the other lady. 

‘* Yes, 1 do. I want a much older 
man, who will take me seriously and 
talk to me about real things—not just 
bobbing records and the state of the 
track.”” 

‘* And you were so keen on bobbing 
when you came—so proud to be taken 
into the ‘ Also Ran’ team.”’ 

‘* Well, I give vou my place and my 
badge. l‘ortunately, we're just the 
same size, so my jersey will fit you, 
and you can give me that fetching red 
one with the white collar and cuffs 
that you bought for yourself yester- 


day. And do, if you love me, mama, 
take on Bertie, too, and deliver me 
from him. Ah—there’s the train!”’ 











Throbbing snorts and a curl of white 
smoke indicated that the little dachs- 
hound engine, with its head and front 
paws down, had begun to push the 
next loaded toy-train up the slope. 

@ The ladies passed round behind In- 
man’s seat, and away into the hotel 
garden. Inman got up presently with 
a brief laugh, and struck along a foot- 
path which led into the frozen woods. 
He had rubbed up against a bit of 


human interest, and felt suddenly 
brighter. 
‘“Poor Bertie!’’ he soliloquised, 


and then reflectively, ‘‘ She wants an 
older man who will take her seriously, 
and talk to her about real things. 
Hum !”’ 

He got Bertie to introduce him to 
the ladies at the Christmas Eve ball, 
at which previously he had not in- 
tended to be present. Their name was 
Eltringham, it seemed. He engaged 
Miss Hetty in conversation, while Mrs. 
Eltringham’s light figure swung in, on 
Bertie’s arm, among the waltzers. 

Inman talked about India and the 
difficulties of governing the native 
tribes, giving his companion various 
details of his governorship. She 
seemed profoundly interested, and very 
eager, questioning him with a pretty 
show of wisdom and a great deal of 
ignorance on some complicated politi- 
cal matters. They were still deep in 


their conversation when Bertie and 
Mrs. Eltringham returned. 

‘“The next’s our dance, Miss 
Hetty,’’ said the young man. 

‘*Oh, ask mama again. I’m sitt- 
ing it out with Mr. Inman,’’ replied 


the girl nonchalantly. 

Thus cornered, Bertie could not 
even look chagrined. He could only 
turn to Mrs. Eltringham with as good 
a grace as possible. 

‘* Will you give me the pleasure ?”’ 

They went off again to the cheery 
measure of the two-step. 

‘*Do you dance?’’? asked Miss 
Hetty of Inman, gazing over the vast 
circumference of shining parquet and 
the brilliant, motley throng of the 
dancers. 

** Not much,’’ he said; ‘‘ it seems 
to me rather a silly exercise.’’ 

‘* Oh, I agree with you,”’ the girl 
said earnestly. *‘ Nearly everything we 
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do here is silly. Could anything be 
sillier than bobbing, for instance ?’’ 

‘* Nothing !’’ he assented emphatic- 
ally. 

‘“ Oh, it is nice to meet somebody 
who likes serious things,’’ Miss Hetty 
pursued. ‘‘1 can't tell you how sick 
I am of frivolous amusements.”’ 

He began to talk to her then about 
literature. Did she admire Nietsche ? 
It seemed that she did. Questioned 
further, she said that the ‘* Super- 
man ’’ was simply splendid. She'd seen 
it at the theatre. 

‘‘ But I thought it was by Shaw,’ 
she said doubtfully. 

‘‘Shaw adapted it, 
turned cautiously. 

They were fast friends by the end of 
the evening, and Bertie’s offhand man- 
ner towards Inman had changed into 
one of sullen respect. 

During the days that followed Mrs. 
Eltringham donned Hetty’s jersey, and 
took her daughter's seat in the ** Also 
Ran’’ bob. She was a fearless little 
bobber, and looked really absurdly 
young in her short white serge skirt 
and neat puttees. Hetty, for her part, 
took long walks with Mr. Inman, and 
had many earnest discussions with 
him over téte-a-téte teas in the great 
hall of the hotel. Mr. Inman’s expres- 
sion had completely changed; it was 
happy and animated, and there was a 
certain lurking humour in the depths 
of his quiet eves when he looked at his 
discomfited rival. 

Bertie seemed, however, to have 
accepted his defeat and consoled him- 
self with Mrs. Eltringham. That lady 
was the only member of the quartet 
who did not appear to appreciate the 
state of affairs. There was deep re- 
proach in her eyes whenever they 
rested on Mr. Inman. 

Matters stood thus early in January, 
when the bobbing races took place. 
The three-mile bob run was in a ter- 
ribly icy state, for the frost. held 
grimly, and no snow had fallen for 
several weeks. Timorous bobbers had 
ceased to use the run, and withdrawn 
from the races, but the ‘*‘ Also Ran’”’ 
team, steered by Bertie Milson and 
braked by Mrs. Eltringham, was in 
great form and very keen on the con- 
test. 

Hetty held aloof from the animated 


” 


Inman _ re- 
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discussions on the races which formed 
the staple talk of the hotel. 

‘We'll have to go, I suppose,” 
she said indifferently to Mr. Inman, 
and arranged for him to accompany 
her to Crét d’y Bau on the morning 
of the great day. 

Avoiding the laughing crowds which 
overflowed the little station to see the 
heavy, formidable-looking bobs being 
stacked into the waggons, and the 
competing bobbers and their friends 
stowed into the trains, the two friends 
set off on foot for the distant starting- 
point. 

Hetty seemed distrait, but, nothing 
daunted, Mr. Inman. started, in his 
crudite manner, to evolve a theory of 
geology which would account for the 
extraordinary variety of rock strata to 
be found in the Alps. 

‘““Mr. Inman,’’ Hetty broke in 
suddenly, *‘ don’t wou think my mother 
is making herself very conspicuous ?”’ 

‘“*In what way?’ he asked 
prisedly. 

** With Bertie Milson.’’ 

‘Why should she not?’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘She is probably fond of 
him.’’ 

‘* She says she isn’t, not in 
way—and at her age is 

‘* She looks so very young, and he 
evidently has the warmest feeling for 
her.”’ 

‘* Oh~you think so?’’ 

** Undoubtedly.’’ 

‘*T hate to see her making herself 
ridiculous,’’ said the girl viciously. 
She stopped suddenly. ‘*‘ Oh, how 
terribly dangerous that corner looks,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I had no idea; I haven’t 


sur- 


that 


been on the track for weeks. I can’t 
possibly let mother go down. Oh, do 


come on and let me stop her before 
she starts down.’’ She almost ran up 
the steep, winding path that bordered 
the bob run. 

Mr. Inman followed close in the 
rear, and they soon came in sight of 
the starting-point. 

Here the liveliest animation reigned. 
A vast crowd was gathered, watching 
the competing bobs making up their 
teams. 


Hetty rushed towards the ‘“ Also 
Ran’’ bob. It was to be the second 
to run, and its six riders stood in 


readiness near it. 
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Mama,’’ she said agitatedly, 
‘you mustn’t race on such a track ; 
it’s too terribly icy. Let me take your 
place.’’ 

Mrs, Eltringham, all equipped for 
the descent, looked at once hesitating 
and expectant. 

But Bertie Milson broke in shortly : 

** IT can’t have the team altered like 
that at the last minute. Mrs. Eltring- 
ham has practised with us, and can't 
be replaced.”’ 

Mr. Inman saw Hetty’s proud, little 
head stiffen as she turned away. 

‘*Let’s take the train down,’’ she 
said. 

She sat with pursed-up lips in the 
empty, homeward-bound train. Then 
burst out with :— 

‘* Wasn't he insolent ?’’ 

‘“ Not very polite, certainly.’’ 

‘*He has no right to risk mama’s 
life.’’ 

** Nor his own.’ 

‘“*Oh—his own! 
ing that.’’ 

‘“ It’s very wrong. 

** What is ?’’ 

‘*To risk one’s life in the pursuit 
of idle pleasures.”’ 

“On?” She knitted her brows. 
“‘T never thought of that. I think I 
thought it was rather splendid. But, 
of course, you are absolutely right, 
Mr. Inman.”’ 

When they got back to Caux the 
first news they heard was that the 
‘*Also Ran’ had had a bad spill. 
Nobody was hurt except the steerer, 
but he was unconscious and rather 
badly knocked about. 

Hetty’s vivid face became pinched 
and pale, but all she said was, 
fiercely, 

**T hate you, Mr. Inman.’ 

She left him at that, and Mr. Inman 
made his way to Bertie’s room. The 
young man had recovered conscious- 
ness, and the doctor, having set a 
broken arm, was busy bandaging vari- 
ous cuts and bruises. 

When the two men were left alone 
Mr. Inman put a hand on Bertie’s 
shoulder. 

‘*] congratulate you, Milson,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ This spill has been the finish- 
ing touch, and the young lady has 
already made one satisfactory declara- 
tion.’’? He recounted Hetty’s outburst. 


’ 


He's used to risk- 


” 


’ 
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** Your attitude at Crét d’y Bau was 
perfection itself ; you ruse enormously 
in my esteem.’’ 

“It was the hardest thing I ever 
did in my life,’’ said Bertie glowingly. 
‘‘If I hadn't trusted you through and 
through I could never have done it. 
1 felt the lowest cur. I was thinking 
about it when I ought to have been 
thinking about nothing but steering— 
that’s how the accident happened. 
But if I really pull this off, here’s my 
friendship for life, Mr. Inman.”’ He 
extended impulsively the hand of his 
sound arm. 

When Mr. Inman returned to the 
hall he was met by Mrs. Eltringham. 
That lady was in a great, almost a 
tearful, agitation. 

** Oh, what have you been doing to 
Hetty ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ She’s in a fear- 
fully excited state. She says you've 
ruined her life. She has called you 
everything she can think of—a 
chicken-hearted bore, a moth-eaten 
encyclopedia—oh ! the most shocking 
thingss.”’ 

‘*T have done absolutely nothing,”’ 
he returned mildly. ‘‘ We had had a 
most enjoyable morning up to the 
moment we heard of the accident. We 
had discussed the strata of rocks, the 
strange movements of meteors, the 
Russian Duma, the state of Morocco, 
the colour question in South Africa, 
the hi 

‘*QOh,’’ broke in Mrs. Eltringham 
reproachfully, ‘‘ it’s been a plot, has 
it? You might have let me in.’’ 

‘“ Qh, that would have spoilt it. 
Your reluctance to accept Milson’s at- 
tentions gave the whole thing such an 
air of reality.”’ 

‘* And my displeasure at your over- 
tures; she could see that wasn’t 
feigned. Well, you will be pleased to 
know that your machinations in favour 
of your friend have been wholly suc- 
cessful. She is sobbing her heart 
out; she is sure he hates her, and that 
he won’t get better. I told her that 
at least was nonsense—that he wasn’t 
badly hurt, and had recovered con- 
sciousness. But I couldn’t comfort 
her on the other score, for I’ve been a 
bit upset myself at the way he’s 
cooled off.’’ 


‘“ Why were you so annoyed at 
my  overtures?’’ he asked quietly, 
drawing out a chair for her in a se- 
cluded spot near the window. 

‘* Oh —er—I—forgive me — I 
thought you just a tiny bit too old for 
such a very young girl. You see, I 
know her through and through; she 
is spoilt and capricious, but I know 
that, at bottom, she has a keen zest 
for sport and all youthful pleasures. I 
was so pleased at first about Bertie. 
He’s such a dear boy. I’ve been 
knocking round with him, just to keep 
him from going away, you know, in 
case they came to their senses. Oh— 
and—you wouldn’t have been. happy 
with her either. It was altogether 
unsuitable. You need someone to— 
er—mother you a bit, pet you, you 


know. One feels that you’ve been 
lonely too long.’’ She stopped sud- 
denly, blushing vividly. **T can’t 


imagine what I’m saying,’’ she added 
confusedly. 

He imprisoned one of her hands, 
‘*T am lonely,’’ he said in a low voice, 
‘* and when Bertie wins, won’t you be 
lonely? This little plot has poured 
some new wine of life into me, but I 
shall go out of it sadder than I came 
in if I’ve messed my own part of the 
business. I should never have begun 
it if 1 hadn’t felt the warmest attrac- 
tion towards you—a sort of under. 
standing which made me want to help 





you in your’ unselfish struggle 
for the happiness of your wilful 
little daughter, and all the time 
that I have been paying her my 


solemn court my thoughts have been 
centred on another sweet face and my 
heart reaching out towards another 
more comprehending heart. 

‘*T think I felt it—somehow,”’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘ but your attitude was so 
contradictory, and I was so concerned 
about Hetty’s happiness . 334 

‘‘ That you never gave your own a 
thought ?”’ 

‘* Well, just once or twice.’? She 
squeezed his hand as she whispered, 
‘** 1 believe I was just a little jealous, 
too, you know.”’... 

‘*Let’s go bobbing together to- 
morrow,”’ he said presently. ‘‘ I’m 
so deadly tired of being old.” 


’ 


—— 











The Memorable Cruise 


I. 
THE MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


HE Directors of the California 
and Far-Eastern Steamship 
Company had listened to the 

auditor’s semi-annual report, and the 

president was trying to explain why 
he thought it best. to charge off 
$634,768.15 to profit and loss. His 
associates, who included two bankers, 

a lumber merchant, and a_ retired 

cattleman, scowled at the polished sur- 

face of the ‘littered table along which 


they sat, and refused even a nod of 
approval. 
‘*T am sure,’’ the president con- 


cluded, ‘* that it will be cheaper to lay 
the Melville up permanently than it 
will be to keep her in commission.”’ 

‘*It is exactly one year since we 
bought her, and it was understood at 


the time that we were getting a first- 
class vessel very cheap,’’ snapped a 


banker. ‘‘I1 fail to understand the 
situation.”’ 

‘*I’ve done my best to make it 
plain,’’ rejoined the president wearily. 
‘I’ve told you the Melville was 
launched two or three years ago 
as the Warden, and that she 
ran ashore two years ago off Tort 


Point in this harbour just as she was 
starting for Antwerp with a full cargo 
of grain. The underwriters took her 
over, repaired her, and sold her to us 
for two hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars—half her actual cost. We regis- 
tered her under the American flag, and 
added her to our fleet. Now just listen 
to the history of the past year, gentle- 
men, and you will comprehend my pur- 
pose when I recommend that the Mel- 
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of the Outlaw Melville. 
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ville be written off as a bad invest- 
ment. 

‘On her first voyage under our flag 
she ran aground outside of Yoko- 
hama, and it cost us one hundred and 
eleven thousand dollars before we were 
through. Her next voyage was to 
Honolulu, and when we pulled her off 
the reef the Melville had additional 
charges of seventy-six thousand dole 
lars against her. Then occurred the 
lamentable collision between the Mel- 
ville and our own new express stegmer 
Inyo, resulting, as you know, in the 
sinking of the Inyo. In accordance 
with the terms of the findings at the in- 
vestigation, we were forced to charge 
one-half of that loss against the Mel- 
ville. And a month ago she did fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage to 
the dry dock at Hunter’s Point. The 
total deficit over and above the earn- 
ings of the Melville now charged to her 
is, as I have said, approximately six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.”’ 

‘But why lay her up? Why not 
keep her running and make her pay 
that off ?’’ demanded another director. 

The president took off his eyeglasses 
and rubbed his lids. 

‘“That, gentlemen, is for you to 
determine,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ But my 
advice is: Put that vessel in Oakland 
Creek and leave her there.’’ 

The cattleman glanced up, his blue 
eyes meeting the chairman’s ques- 
tioningly. 

‘As I understand it,”’ 
soft voice, *‘ the Melville 
outlaw? Do I get you?’’ 

‘I can’t sleep o’ nights «+ long as 
she is in commission,’’ sighed the pre- 
sident. 


he said in a 


is a kind of 


ilson 
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‘‘Haven’t we a man who can 
handle her?’’ continued the cattle- 
man. 


‘‘ Suppose we listen to our general 
superintendent about this,’’ the pre- 
sident suggested, ringing a bell. 

A short, heavily-built and elderly 
aan stepped in. His keen eyes umder 
grizzled brows swept the board and 
rested on the chairman. 

‘*T am here, sir,’’ he remarked in a 
hoarse 

‘* Captain,’’ the president 
‘the directors wish to know 
how it is that the Melville is 
us so much. Can you inform 

‘* She’s cost us more than money,”’ 
rumbled the superintendent, laving his 
heavy hand on the corner of the table. 

‘* Heaven knows the money end of it 
is enough to make us sweat,’’ said a 
banker. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ the superintendent went 
on. ‘“‘ She’s this company the 
services of three of the best skippers 
that ever took a _ ship out of her 
berth.”’ 


6 


tone. 

began, 
exactly 
costing 


299 
us? 


cost 


I remember we fired Slocum after 
that Yokohama fiasco,’? murmured 
another director. 

‘* And it wasn’t Slocum’s fault,’’ 
said the superintendent slowly ; ‘‘ no 
more than it was Harrison’s fault that 
the Melville went on the reef at Hono- 
lulu. You fired Harrison, after being 
master ten years and never having an 
accident. Then Martin lost his ticket 
because of the collision with the Inyo. 
It wasn’t Martin’s fault.’’ 

““T don’t recall who we discharged 
for doing all that damage to the dry 
dock with her,’’ murmured the lumber 
merchant. 

‘*You’ve got to fire me for that,’’ 
said the elderly superintendent. ‘‘I 
was in charge of the Melville at the 
time.’ 

In the silence that followed this bluff 
statement the president resumed his 
glasses and studied his papers. A 
vague smile hovered about the corners 
of his mouth. He did not lift his 
eyes when a director remarked in a 
keen voice : 

““T am in the dark. Will you please 
explain to me, Mr. Superintendent, 
why it is that this company is unable 
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to find a master for the Melville? 
Have we no seamen in our line ?’’ 

The old man’s face took on a deeper 
flush. 

‘* We've seamen as good as any, 
sir,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I myself never 
had an accident in forty years till that 
cursed steamer nosed into the con- 
crete and bit out a steel gate like a 
mouse in a cheese.’’ 

‘** You can’t tell me that a first-class 
man can’t handle a first-class ship,”’ 
snapped the director. ‘* What this 
company needs is new blood.’’ 

The ex-cattleman shook his head. 

‘*T reckon the Melville is just an 
outlaw,’’ he said gently. He turned 
his blue eyes on the superintendent. 
‘* Do you think you know of any fel- 
low who might take that ship and 
make her behave ?’’ he drawled. 

‘* Not I,’’ was the prompt answer. 
‘*You couldn’t get a captain for her 
on the Coast. With’three men out of 
a job on account of her, no man in his 
senses is going to risk his own certi- 
ficate and his reputation and his living 
on her. I don’t want ever to see her 
again !”” 

‘*Can you give me any notion of 
just what is the matter with this 
ship ?’’ continued the cattleman gently. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ was the slow re- 





sponse. ‘‘ She won’t handle, sir. She 
is crazy! Just goes her own way spite 


of helm and engines. Old Harrison 
told me she went on the reef down at 
Honolulu after he’d tried for half an 
hour to keep her off. Just took a sheer 
and went ashore. Lay her up, sir,” 
he burst out, ‘‘ or she’ll be the death 
of us all!”’ 

‘*T think we had better sell her if 
she is going to demoralise our em- 
ployees this way,’’ said a sharp voice. 

‘* You can’t sell her,’’ said the pre- 
sident, with a grin. ‘* Nobody would 
take her as a gift!”’ 

A new silence followed this, and the 
chairman resumed his scrutiny of the 
papers before him. Suddenly the 
cattleman spoke out. 

‘*T always like to bet against my- 
self,’’ he remarked slowly. ‘‘ I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll buy that Mel- 
ville ship from the company and run 
her myself if you will charter her from 
me on a cargo basis.”’ 

‘*T] must insist that we have no 
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further responsibility or liability,’’ said 
the president. 

‘* You can fix that to suit yourself,”’ 
answered the cattleman. ‘‘ I'll give 
vou two hundred thousand dollars for 
her.’’ 

‘“* Mr. Snowden,’’ remarked = a 
banker, ‘‘I think you ought to pay 
more than that.’’ 

‘* That's my price for her,’’ drawled 
his fellow-director. ‘S And from what 
I’ve heard to-day I think it’s a little 
above what you ought to expect.’’ 


The superintendent cleared _ his 
throat. 
‘*Tt’s none of my business, Mr. 


Snowden,”"? he rumbled; ‘‘but_ I 
wouldn't have that ship at any price, 
1 iad 

‘© Oh, I reckon I'll risk it, Captain,”’ 
was the response. ‘* Now, do you 
gentlemen wish to seil her to me for 


two hundred thousand dollars ?”’ 
‘* I do,’’ said the chairman fervently. 
‘“T move you—— ’’ began a banker, 
and in two minutes the Melville 
was duly sold to John Snowden, and 
$434,768.15 was ordered charged off to 
profit and loss. ‘‘ And may we never 
have such a proposition on our hands 
again! ’’ ejaculated the president. 
The mecting over, John Snowden 
walked out of the boardrcom, his felt 
back of his head. He 
moment in the superin- 


hat on the 
stopped a 
tendent’s office. 


‘Say, Captain,’? he remarked, 
gently, leaning over that officer’s 
desk, ‘‘ what is the matter with that 


” 


vessel, anyway ? 
looked up. 
I'd find 


9 


The grizzled seaman 
‘‘ If I were a } 
out,’’ he replied. 


vounger man 
‘* But—- 
‘¢ suid Snowden, 
here. I reckon I can 
some one to take charge of hex. 
If I can’t Vl! run her nH. me 


NVSC! 
grinned suddenly at the 


oure, easily. 


‘* We necd you 


find! 


older man’s 
blank face. 

But 
the superintendent. 


you're no. sailor,’’ rumbled 
real fun for 
went on, 
to me 


‘**T haven’t had any 
vears,’’ Snowden 
thoughtfully. ‘* And this looks 


hiiteen 
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like a heap o’ fun.’ He walked out, 
leaving the superintendent to stare 
after him. 


THE NEW CAPTAIN. 

lor a week John Snowden might be 
seen loafing round the San Francisco 
waterfront, soft felt hat slightly tilted 
on his head, a cigar between his teeth, 
and an expression of good humour on 
every feature. At times he would 
walk down a pier and watch a ship 
Warp in, or riggers at work far up 
among the lofty spars of a sailing 
vessel. Now and then he would go 
aboard of some likely-looking steam- 
ship and ask for the captain. Some- 
times he would merely introduce him- 
self and chat a moment ; at other times 
he would invite the skipper to lunch, 
and there gently pump him as to the 
Melville. Meanwhile that craft rode 
to her anchor off Mission Rock in 
charge of a watchman. 

Twice Snowden broached the sub- 
ject of a job on the Melville to master 
mariners who took his eye. Both times 
he was given to understand that no 
captain in his senses would touch the 
brute. After the last rebuff he smiled 
more warmly than ever, and said to 
himself : ‘‘ This is going to be fun.”’ 

Gradually he abandoned the big 
steamers and began to keep a keen 
eye on the tugs that went in and out 
on their business. He became a 
familiar figure at the piers where they 
lay with steam up, and his cigars 
reputation among the hard- 
superintendents and _ wharf- 


gained a 


worked 


ingers. He spent two wecks watching 
the mates and skippers, took one trip 
outside to see how they managed to 


sailing-ships and tow 
and then dropped into an 
Kast-street and asked for 
\ tall, Jankvy man of 
f an inside room and 
1 him, 

** Anything you want me for, Mr. 
Snowden?’’ he asked, brushing his 
curly hair back under his cap. 

‘** Ves,’’ said the ex-cattleman. ‘‘ I 
want you to take charge of a steamer 


ret hold of big 
them 1n, 
office on 


thirty came out o 
° > } = +41 
sheok hands witl 


of mine.”’ 
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‘*My word! ”’ said the young cap- 
tain. ‘‘ Didn’t know you needed me 
in the big line.’’ 

“I’m not getting skippers for the 
company,’’ Sno+:den remarked, offer- 
ing Gaines a cigar. ‘‘ I’m looking for 
a master for a vessel of my own. I'd 
like mighty well to have you take her.”’ 

Gaines smiled. 

‘*] certainly thought you were 
going to offer me that Melvilie,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ I understand that your 
company has offered her to everybody 
except myself and the watchman on 
the dock.”’ 

“It is the Melville,’? Snowden 
drawled, pufling at his cigar. a 
bought her from the company.”’ 

The young man’s smile broadened 
into a grins 

‘* Say, Mr. Snowden, are you a kind 
of marine Salvation Army? Do you 
really know the reputation of that 
packet? She’s supposed to be a lost 
soul, all right.’’ 

‘*So I’m told,’? Snowden went on ; 
‘but I generally lrke to have some- 
thing to occupy my mind, and I’ve had 
mighty little to do for a long while. I 
kind of thought the Melville would 
keep me busy.’’ 

‘You know I’ve got a pretty nice 
little tug,’? Gaines remarked. 

‘It is a nice little tug,’? Snowden 


agreed, ‘‘ but it’s only a tug. The 
Melville is some bigger.’’ 
‘Some bigger!’’ Gaines snorted. 


‘**She’s a good eight thousand tons, 
that Melville is—eight thousand tons 
of wickedness !”’ 

‘* Maybe she’s never been handled 
right,’’ the cattleman suggested. 

‘* You’ve had three of the best men 
on the Pacific in her,’’ was the crisp 
answer. 

‘* I'd really like you to take her,”’ 
Snowden insisted gently. ‘‘ She'll be 
under charter to our company and all 
that. Only I own her and I’m re- 
sponsible if she misbehaves. I have 
a notion that ship ain't ever been really 
taken charge of. She’s young and sort 
of skittish——”’ 

** Skittish !”? exclaimed the tugboat 
captain. ‘‘My word! Look what’s 
she’s done the last year !”’ 

Snowden’s voice suddenly became 
incisive. 

** Will you go as captain of her ?’’ 
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‘‘How much time have I got 
to think it over?’’ said Gaines, also 
dropping his languor. 

‘* Three minutes,”’ 

Gaines relaxed. 

‘* Oh, if you put it that way, what’s 
the use of discussing it? I'll go.” 
said Snowden. 


was the reply. 


‘**Come on,”’ 

““ Wait a moment until I throw up 
my job,’’ was the response. ‘* I'll be 
back in five minutes.”’ 

At the end of that time Gaines came 
out of the room with his cap 
gone and replaced by a hat. 


inside 


‘* The boss told me I was crazy,’’ he 
remarked as they passed out into the 
street. 

‘* They intimated to me that I was 
kind of insane to buy the ship,’’ Snow- 
den returned. 

‘‘'Well,’”’ said capably, 
“let's go and have a look at her. 
Maybe, we can make the old girl be- 
have herself. We’ll get a launch at 
Peterson’s, and run up.’’ 


Gaines 


That night a launch deposited two 
dirty and tired men at the foot of Mis- 
sion-street. As they stretched their 
legs across the planks Snowden re- 
marked : 

‘“Is she in good shape ?’’ 

‘* Everything has been done except 
to cure her bad temper,’’ Gaines re- 
plied. ‘* That’s up to me. My word !”’ 
He shook his lanky figure, and met his 
employer’s eyes. ‘‘ I appreciate your 
giving me the job,’’ he said simply. 

‘* And you can have her ready for 
cargo by the first of the week ?’” Snow- 
den inquired, with a slight wave of the 
hand. 

‘Sure. I'll get a crew to-morrow, 
and berth her wherever you say on 
Monday morning. Now I must go 
down and get my stuff off the tug. 
Good-night !”’ 

Snowden walked to his rooms, 
changed his clothes, ate a hearty sup- 
per, and then took a car out to the 
home of the president of the Cali- 
fornia and Far-Eastern. When he had 
been welcomed by three children he re- 
tired with his host into a den. 

‘Can you give me a cargo on Mone 
day morning for the Melville, Sine 
clair ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Sure. But how in the dickens did 
you ever find a master for her?”’ 
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‘* Oh, I’ve been looking round, and 
I came across a young fellow running 
a tug who struck me as about the man 
I was after. I offered him the job, 
and he took it. Just let him know what 
pier you want him to berth her at on 
Monday morning.” 

Sinclair glanced at his associate, and 
smiled. 

‘*Tt’s vour funeral,’’ he remarked. 
‘* But I tell you I’m glad the Melville 
isn’t on my conscience any more.’”’ 
His tone fell into earnestness. ** And 
remember, old man, that the Melville 
may break you. Just be ready to stand 
from under when she begins to pile tie 
charges up on you. The man doesn’t 
live who has money enough to finance 
a hoodooed ship.”’ 

Snowden grinned. 

‘*] expect to make my everlasting 
fortune out of her.”’ 

‘* We've got six thousand tons of 
freight for the Columbia River ready 
for her,’’ Sinclair added. \nd you 
can bring wheat down. Sure you've 
got a good man to run her?” 

‘““T'll trust him,’’ said Snowden 
quietly. 

On Monday morning the ex-cattle- 
man stood on the end of a pier and 
watched six tugs trying to get the 
Melville into her berth. He could see 
the slim figure of Gaines on the bridge 
and hear the hoarse yells of tugboat 
masters as the great hull refused to 
respond to their exertions. ‘Twice her 
sheer bows loomed up over the big 
sheds piled high with precious freight 
and twice the tugs dragged her away 
just in time. [or a full tive minutes 
the Melville lay in the fairway, held 
between wind and tide. Then a whirl 
of white water foamed up under her 
high stern, and Snowden heard the 
hoarse voice of the old superintendent 
in his ear. 

‘* You'd better come back with me, 
sir, Mr. Snowden!” he growled. 
‘* That packet will sure fetch this pier 
clean away! What kind of a fool 
have you got for a captain? Look at 
him! Say, he'll do a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of damage in the 
next five minutes!’ 

Snowden shook his head, and 
watched the great mass swing slowly 
and forge ahead. He heard the shout 
of a tugboat man, a scream of im- 





potent rage from the superintendent, 
who now danced agilely on the edge 
of the planks and waved frantic arms. 
Then he heard the screech of taut 
hawsers as the six tugs backed furi- 
ously. .\ moment later the lofty stem 
slipped into the opening of the slip, and 
nosed gently toward and along the 
fender piles. A heaving line thumped 
behind him. He saw wire cables spin 
out from the steamer on every side. 
He looked up and saw Gaines smiling 
down at him. The Melville was safe 
in her berth. The superintendent was 
wiping his forehead with a red hand- 
kerchief and staring into his hat. 


Ill. 

HOW THEY CROSSED THE BAR. 

lor five days the freight poured into 
the big hatches of the Melville, while 
Snowden either loafed about the cap- 
tain’s quarters or sunned himself on 
the pier. The night of the fifth day 
Gaines came into his cabin, nodded 
to his employer, and lit a cigar. 

‘* We're all ready for sea,’’ he re- 
marked. \nd that coastwise trip 
to the Columbia River will certainly 
prove whether this packet is to be 
handled or not. My word !”’ 

Snowden answered his grin and 
said : 

‘* I'm going up with you.’ 

‘*\WVant to see just how the old girl 
behaves ?"’ 

‘* Well,’’the ex-cattleman remarked, 
‘*T never like to ask a man to take 
my risks alone. I reckon I'll be just 
about useless, but then I can always 
back you up.’”’ 

‘* Take my room here,’’ said Gaines 
genially. ‘I'll bunk in the chart- 
room.” 

‘* I'll take nobody's room,’’ was the 
brief reply. ‘You sleep here, son. 
] guess I can find a bed all right.’’ 

Gaines threw his cap on the desk 
and brushed his hair with brown 
fingers. 

‘* Say,’’ he burst out, ‘‘ we'll have 
to show these people something. Did 
ve hear. what the old superintendent 
was howling at me that morning we 
berthed here ?’’ 

‘* 1 heard him howl some,’’ Snow- 
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den admitted, ‘‘ but I didn’t catch 
what he said.’’ 

‘*He called me an infant naviga- 
tor,’’ Gaines replied, with a smile. 
‘The old boy couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say. But there—I don’t 
wonder he was afraid for his wharf. 
I was afraid myself !’’ 

‘** You didn’t look much scared.’’ 

‘““My word! If I looked scared 
every time I was I'd be an awful warn- 
ing,’’ snorted the young man. ‘“ And 
there have been mighty good men on 
this ship.”’ 

‘Mighty good men aren't always 
good enough,’’ Snowden remarked. 
“T reckon you understand that this 
ain't a ship for mighty good men. It’s 
a ship for a man.’ 

‘* Much obliged,’’ Gaines murmured. 
“Tf you'll excuse me, I'll turn in. It 
may be my last good sleep.’’ 

“Who's your. chief 
Snowden inquired, rising. 

‘* Webber. Wait a moment and 
I'll bring him up and introduce you to 
him.’’ 

Snowden held up his hand. 

‘*No. You’re running the ship. I'll 
meet him some other time. Good 
night !°’ 

An hour later Snowden in his stroll 
along the deck met the chief mate 
anxiously surveying his moorings. 
That officer nodded and remarked : 

‘“They say she'll fetch adrift in a 
dead calm with twenty lines ashore.’’ 

‘* Ever been on her before?’’ Snow- 


’ 


engineer ?”’ 


den asked carelessly. 

“Who? Me?’’ demanded the mate. 
“Not I. I’m along this voyage just 
because Gaines wouldn't listen to my 
tears. I've got a wife and children 
ashore, and | can’t risk my ticket on 
such packets as these.”’ 

‘*] observe you are here,’’ was the 
calm response. 

‘* Qh, that’s Gaines’ fault,’’ was the 
curt answer. 

‘And Gaines is my fault,’’ mur- 
mured the owner. ‘This thing has 
got to go through all right.”’ 

Next morning early two tugs ap- 
peared to chaperon the Melville into 
midstream, and as soon as they were 
fast alongside Gaines ordered his lines 
in, and the deeply-laden steamer slowly 
backed out of the slip. That she 
barely missed sinking a ferryboat 
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elicited various shouted comments ad- 
dressed to the imperturbable Gaines. 
He merely smiled. It took fifteen 
minutes to straighten the vessel out 
for the channel; then the tugs cast 
off and Snowden felt the steady, heavy 
beat of the engines. He left his posi- 
tion at the rail and went to the bridge, 
where his captain paid no attention to 
him whatever until Alcatraz was astern 
and the Melville was swung for the 
Golden Gate. As they passed Mile 
Rock at a twelve-knot clip, Snowden 
saw the young skipper’s face relax and 
heard his low-voiced comment to the 
mate : 

‘* If we can miss the Farallones now 
we're all right.’’ 

‘Till we get to the Columbia River 
bar,’’ that officer returned gloomily. 

‘** By that time,’’ said Gaines, ‘* we’ll 
have trained this ship to behave her- 
self.’’ Then he walked across to Snow- 
den’s side and remarked: ‘‘ I’m not 
turning the engines up to their 
capacity. We'll make the bar at day- 
light at this gait. No use of butting in 
at night time.”’ 

All day long the Melville steadily 
ploughed along the coast, lifting now a 
mountain, now a cape, which rose, 
loomed largely, and then diminished 
astern. Snowden wondered how it was 
that so even-gaited a vessel could have 
gained a bad name. He was slightly 
curious at the evident and constant 
watchfulness of his young captain, 
who never left the bridge for a moment 
and was always giving low-voiced 
orders through the scuttle to his helms- 
man. Now and then he observed a 
slight swing in the big, powerful bows, 
always followed by the rattle of the 
tiller ropes and the champing of the 
steering-engines on the main deck; but 
he asked no questions. 


“é 


At intervals during the next night 
he came on deck to see the lanky 
figure of Gaines against the bridge 
rail. And the sight of that motionless 
and vigilant emplovee would make him 
smile to himself. ‘‘ I sure picked out 
the man for the job,’’ he thought. 

The day before they were to arrive 
off the bar Gaines came down from the 
bridge for luncheon. His eyes were 
bright, and he gave no indication of 
fatigue, but his smile was less confi- 
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dent. When he had eaten he accepted 
one of Snowden’s cigars and invited 
him to the bridge. Once there he 
drew his employer into a corner. 

‘ This 


‘*My word!’’ he remarked. ‘ 


ship is a bad one !”’ 

‘* She’s been behaving all right so 
far,’’ Snowden replied. 

Gaines took off his cap and rubbed 
his head. ‘‘ Maybe she isn’t loaded to 
suit her,’’ he suggested. ‘* At any 
rate, she steers like a waterlogged 
barge.’’ <A sudden brilliant smile lit 
up his face. ‘‘ Say, just wait till we 
get to the bar! Then you'll see some 
fun !”’ 

Snowden 
handle her ?’’ 

Gaines put on his cap. 
that to me,’’ he said curtly. 

It was a grey, windy dawn when 
Snowden dressed and came on deck. 
Right abreast he could see the light- 
ship, her lamps still lit, swinging to 
the long swell that set in from the 
west. Far in he discerned a 
straggling line of piling which he sur- 
mised was the south jetty. A glance 
up assured him that Gaines was on 
the bridge. He walked forward, and 
saw a little group on the forecastle 
head. ‘‘I wonder what the mate is 
doing there!’’ he said to himself. 

On the bridge the captain greeted 
him amiably, and pointed to the double 
line of white that fenced in the mouth 
of the river. 

‘* Rough _ bar,”’ he 
“but it’s high water, and we'll just 
drop right in.”’ 

‘*What’s the mate doing forward 
there ?’’ Snowden asked. 

‘*He’s ready to let go the anchor if 
we get in a tight place,’’ was the reply. 

Snowden nodded and went to the 
end of the bridge, and stared round 
at the mountains far in, at the buoys 
bobbing on the surges, at the foam- 
ing and tossing breakers ahead. Sud- 
denly the clang of a gong resounded 
from the depths, and the .engines 
stopped. A sailor on a little plat- 
form below him swung the lead, and 
cast it. Slowly the Melville lost way. 

For half an hour Snowden listened 
idly to the cries of the leadsman, the 
low orders to the man at the wheel, 
the intermittent clang of the marine 


frowned. ‘‘Can you 


‘* Leave 


remarked ; 





telegraph to the engines. Then he 
observed that the steamer was swing- 
ing wide. He heard Gaines’s calm voice 
saying: ‘‘ Set those engines astern, 
Mr. Holmes. We'll see whether the 
old girl will answer her helm.’’ He 
felt the thudding of the propeller as 
it revolved; but the Melville stil! 
swung. A huge swell hastening from 
the sea suddenly blossomed into foam 
and the deck below became a boiling 
oblong of broken water. He heard 
Gaines say above the uproar: ‘‘ Set 
the engines full speed ahead! ’’ Then 
came a bump, a great jar which made 
the steel structure of the bridge vibrate 
musically, Snowden glanced round 
and saw Gaines’s lanky form against 
the rail. He was smiling down at 
the murky water that swirled along- 
side. There came another bump. 

The second mate muttered ‘‘ I knew 
she'd play the deuce! ’’ 

Half an hour later the Melville was 
outside once more, swinging round for 
the bar again. Gaines was speaking 
to the engine-room, and Snowden felt 
the increasing tremor of the skip as 
the engines were opened out. As the 
ship’s head pointed for the distant 
ig, Snowden heard his _ ship- 
master at his elbow. 

‘** Now she’ll have to make it,’’ the 
young man was saying gently. ‘‘ She'll 
take that bar at a good sixteen knots 
an hour.’’ 

** But- 

“There aren’t any 


crossil 


Snowden demurred. 
“bets,” sir,” 
Gaines interrupted. 

Snowden himself felt the exhilara- 
tion of their growing speed. His new 
ship cut crisply through the great 
swells, throwing them in roaring fields 
of white to each side. He heard 
Gaines’s occasional calm orders, saw 
the astonishment on the upturned face 
of the mate forward, caught the quick 
breathing of the second officer beside 
him. 

Suddenly a soaring surge exploded, 
as it were, beneath them, and there 
shivered through the careering steamer 
a gentle shudder, as if she were 
tensing her muscles for a leap. Some- 
thing seemed to drag her almost to a 
standstill ; then she plunged forward 
into the breakers. This time she did 
not swerve a hair’s-breadth, but kept 
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directly on. The drag eased away, 
the white breakers fell behind. Snow- 
den heard Gaines saying, gently : 

‘*Haul her up for the next buoy, 
Mr. Holmes.’’ 

He glanced round, and saw the 
smile on his captain’s face. ‘The mate 
came alt, wiping his forehead. As he 
reached the bridge he gasped : 

‘*My God, sir, | thought we were 
done for!”’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t know! ’’ Gaines said, 
with a grin. ‘I’ve found out one 
thing about this old girl. She likes 
to go! ”’ 

‘*Go!’’ echoed his’ chief officer. 
‘* If we’d struck that time—why, we’d 
——’’ He flung out his open hand in 
an inclusive gesture. 

‘* She didn’t take the ground,’’ was 
the curt reply. 

To his dying day Snowden never 
will forget that trip up the Columbia. 
With engines turning up to their ut- 
most capacity, swinging at full speed 
round sharp curves, plunging swiftly 
by craft of all kinds, leaving staring 
mouths and open eyes behind them, 
the Melville tore up through the hills 
to Portland. When she left the Colum- 
bia and entered the Willamette, the 
pilot, who had apparently been 
stricken with paralysis within ten 
minutes after he had _ boarded the 
steamer at Astoria, uttered his first 
complaint. 


yy 


‘‘Say, Captain,’? he _ growled, 
you'll bust something yet! ”’ 
Gaines pulled the whistle lever for 
the long bridge ahead, and smiled. 

‘*D’ye say we must slow doWn 
here? ’’ 

‘* Six miles,’? was the response. 
‘Better stop her now.”’ 

‘Stop nothing!’’ was the reply. 
And he whistled again. 


“é 


As the echo flowed down from the 
high hills the pilot’s face changed. 

‘* Stop her, for Heaven’s sake! ”’ 

““If they don’t swing that draw in 
time,’’ Gaines remarked, calmly, 
‘““we'll go right through their bally 
bridge.’”’ 

The draw swung, and it was not 
until the Melvif_le was almost to it that 
the young captain stopped his engines. 
As the vessel slipped through and was 
clear he started them again. 





‘You'll have to pay a fine,” 
growled the pilot. 

‘* Better than losing time,’ 
gentle answer. 

‘* This craft ain't got any too good 
a reputation,’’ continued the pilot, 
crossly. 

‘** Nobody knew how to handle her,’ 
Gaines returned. 

The other stared at him. 

‘* Say, young man,’’ he said aus- 
terely, ‘‘ you aren’t a seaman. You’re 
a cowboy! That's what you are. You 
think this big ship is a horse. It ain’t 
a horse. You'll find it out to your 
cost.”’ 

Gaines turned to Snowden. 

‘‘ I believe we berth at the Albina 
Dock, don’t we?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’? Snowden replied. 

‘All right. The Albina Dock, Mr. 
Pilot !”’ 

An hour later that excellent function- 
ary took his leave of the Melville. 
‘* I?ll never take your ship up the river 
again!’’ he bawled from the dock. 
‘““Say, you’re no seaman. You’re 
nothing but a crazy cowboy !”’ 

Gaines grinned down at him from 
the height of the bridge. 


was the 


’ 


IV. 
THE OUTLAW TAMED. 


A week later the Melville, loaded 
with grain, left her dock and started 
down the river. Snowden saw that 
the same pilot who had brought them 
up Was again on the bridge. He went 
up and Gaines introduced him as the 
owner. ‘The experienced and soured 
man gazed at him reproachfully. 
‘You hadn’t ought to let boys run 
vour ships!’’ he muttered. An hour 
later, as the Melville cleared an in- 
coming vessel by a scant fifty feet, the 
pilot stamped on his hard hat in rage. 

‘* Put me ashore!’ he bawled. 

‘*Never!’’ said Gaines mildly. 
‘I’m going to take you to Astoria.’’ 

“* Bat you nearly sank that 
steamer !’’ said the outraged mariner. 
‘* And they'll say I did it. I'll lose my 
branch !”’ 

‘* You'll lose nothing,’’ was the tart 
answer; ‘‘but if you try to monkey 
with this old girl she’ll make you sorry 
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her down for 
Keep her full 


enough. Don’t slow 
that turn, Mr. Pilot! 
speed !”’ 

Snowden felt his heart sink as the 
Melville stormed along towards the 
lofty cliff dead ahead. He barely 
heard the language of the pilot, who 
by this time was almost beside himself. 
Suddenly he heard Gaines’s sharp 
voice, the clang of the engine-room 
telegraph, and watched with absolute 
amazement the steady, sure swing of 
the ship away from the cliff and into 
the open reach beyond. The pilot 
stared about him, swore softly to him- 
self, and relapsed into a_ profound 
silence. When he left the Melville as 
she slowed down at Astoria he turned 
his austere face once more to the 
smiling face of the young man on the 


bridge; but he said nothing as he 
dropped into the waiting launch. 


Gaines rang the engines ahead, and 

the steamer went her way seaward. 
Three days later Snowden walked 

into the office of the president of the 
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California and Far-Eastern Steamship 
Company. 

‘* Got another cargo for my ship? ”* 
he inquired. 

The president looked up. 

‘*Sa-av!’’ he remarked, where 
did you find that skipper of yours? 
He’s scared the wits out of half the 


” 


“é 


men on the coast. 

Snowden sat down. 

‘**Oh, I picked him up on _ the 
range,’’ he replied, lighting a cigar. 
‘* He’s a sort of cowboy of the sea— 
and he’s tamed that outlaw all right! ”’ 


‘““If nerve makes a good cap- 
tain the other began, 


‘*That’s it—nerve!’’ Snowden as- 
sented. 

‘‘ Well, you got the vessel cheap 
enough ; so you can take any risks you 
like.’’ 

‘* I'm taking no risks,’’ said Snow- 
‘* I’m betting on a sure 
thing—a man. You gentlemen bet on 
a ship. I bet on the man that runs 


the ship. Noe 


den, gently. 


I win! 
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BY D. MEREDITH. 








AM 
old thing. 
Look at me—and weep! Once 
I was such a dainty, clinging, graceful 
confection; now I am a caricature, a 
decrepit shadow of my former self. 


1 poor, wrinkled, played out 


Dare I stir up the ashes of the past ? 


Dare I, for a short time, revel in 
retrospection and think of the days 
that have gone, when I was in the 


first blush of youth, in the glorious 
hey-day of life, admired of all ad- 
mirers and envied of all. 
I feel now such a bedraggled heap 
of misery that I would prefer to be 
laid aside or cremated, but with what 
feeble strength I have remaining to 
me, I will tell you of my brief career. 
I first saw the light of day at the 
Cedars, a large mansion situated in a 
somewhat remote corner of the globe. 
] the actual locality for 
obvious reasons. Let it suffice that 
it was in the Old Country. I can re- 
member the expressions of 
admiration, almost amounting to 
hyperbole, which were showered upon 


suppress 


clearly 


me as I lay outstretched upon the 
bed, a sweet, fluffy, delicate creation. 
Such remarks as: ‘‘ Too sweet for 


words,’”’ sid Absolutely 
** Rather delicate,”’ 
colouring,’’ -» were 
as | lay motionless. 

From infancy the delicacy of my 
constitution has prevented me _ being 
handled too roughly. 

| think that this 
Was not a suitable place for me. 


charming, 
‘** Beautiful 
wafted 


etc to me 


world 
I 
Was not made to weather a storm: the 
rain would make me as limp as a 
rag. 


sometimes 


| remember so well the time when 
I made my début. My pale, delicate 
loveliness contrasted beautifully with 
Nan’s rich curling chestnut hair. 

She had glorious hair; in fact, she 
was altogether sweet, and I only 
served to enhance her charms. 

That was certainly the day of my life. 


It is at once a joy and a sorrow to me 
when I look back. A joy to think 
that I was once so blooming nd 
fresh. A sorrow to think that time 
has marred my appearance, spoiling 
my graceful lines, and wrinkling me 
to such an extent that all the spirit 


has been crushed out of me. 
But I grow sad. I must “ re- 
minesce ’? more cheerfully. I was 


talking about my début—a coming-of- 


age ball in a neighbouring mansion. 
A magnificent affair! No expense 


spared! The orchestra was all that 


could be desired. 


Magnificent dresses, ugly dresses, 
weird dresses, artistic dresses, Em- 
pire styles, individual styles, home- 


original confections, 
a jumble of artistic taste and no taste 


made creations, 


at all, graced or disgraced the func- 
tion. Here and there one could see 
beautifully designed gowns’ which 


must have originated from the hands 
Parisian experts, but, unfortun- 
ately, the owners did not understand 


ol 


the art of wearing their clothes. De- 
portment deplorable! Walk inele- 
gant! and dancing reduced to the 


low level of a hop, skip, and a jump. 
Nan and I were the belles of the ball. 
People gazed at us in admiration and 
envy. 


Dear Nan! How perfectly she 
waltzed, and with what exquisite grace 
she attuned her every movement to 
the rhythm of the music. All the 
evening a certain gallant was as- 
siduous in his attentions to Nan, but 
at first she treated him with scant 
courtesy. However, towards the 
latter part of the evening he begged 


for a dance, and, having one empty 
space on her programme, she allowed 
him to pencil his name thereon. This 
dance proved to be such a success that 
she allowed him the privilege of an 
extra, which they sat out ‘‘ ’mid the 
shade of the palms’’ in the conserva- 
tory. Now, I grieve to confess that 


> 


é 


a] 
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on this occasion I played—gooseberry, 
and, instead of being oblivious of all 
that went on around me, | listened in- 
tently to a sweet old story. 

First they spoke about impersonal 
subjects. They discussed the latest 
novel, and Nan’'s wit grew so nimble 
in the warmth of his glance that she 
piled witticism on witticism, and 
laughed heartily at her own sprightly 
wit. 

Gradually they drifted on to person- 
alities, and they also discussed me. 
He observed that I was ‘‘ a stunner.”’ 

A silence, accompanied by low, 
sweet music, followed. He looked at 
Nan with his fine eyes, admired her 
rings, and incidentally tock hold of 
her hand. She allowed it to lie pas- 
sively in his. 

Soul-stirring music was wafted to 
their ears from the ballroom. 

She looked tantalisingly charming. 

His head bent ‘towards hers. Ex- 
quisite strains in the distance! His 
arm encircled her waist. 

She returned his glance. His head 
bent lower, a little lower. 

His lips met hers. 

Such a sweet, perfect kiss ! 

Dream music harmonious _ filled 
their horizon. 

The antique story! 

They were married a year after- 
wards. 

And I? 

Words almost choke my utterance. 

I was handed down to Nan’s maid 
six months afterwards. She looked at 
me disdainfully, and bundled me with 
little ceremony into some dark place, 
where a few others, equally degraded, 
kept me company. 

Some time afterwards I was sent to 
a wardrobe dealer’s shop, where I was 
placed in the front of the window for 
inspection. I was then bought for the 
magnificent sum of five shillings. 

I then underwent what was called a 
transformation. The ‘* transforma- 





tion ’’’ consisted of dissecting me, and 
I suffered tortures in the process. 

A large piece of raw material was 
taken from the lower portion of me, 
and transferred to above my _ waist- 
line. 

Vhis flagrant treatment resulted in 
hobbling me so painfully that my 
movements were impeded, and I lost 
considerably in weight and substance. 

However, although I was much re- 
duced, and thin almost to attenuation, 
people remarked that I was decidedly 
chic.’’ Not being conversant with 
the French language, the meaning of 
the word was lost to me, but I 
gathered from the note of admiration 
in the voice that it was one to my 
credit. 

I existed for a few months longer, 
dragging out my weary existence, and 
becoming each day more worn and 
decayed in appearance. 

I have now been ‘‘ given up’”’ as a 
hopeless case, and at the risk of being 
called a ‘‘ matade imaginaire,’’ I will 
give you a list of my interesting: ail- 


se 


ments :- 

Iirst, I am suffering from: 

Insomnia and lack of appetite. 

Secondly : 

Senility—which is incurable! 

Thirdly : 

Depression. 

Fourthly : 

Dislocation. 

Fifthly : 

A tendency to tears on the smallest 
provocation. 

Sixthly : 

Distorted condition. 

Seventhly : 

General and total wreckage. 

Soon I hope to be in some other 
world, when I may again establish a 
‘* Worth-y ”’ reputation. 

My tale is told. Do not grieve for 
me, for I am now but a worth-less 


Ivening Dress. 
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BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


R. OTIS BRUPP did not mingle 
M with the other boarders at Jabez 
Lawkins’s farmhouse. He clung 

to the far end of the porch in a sort of 


bland melancholy, for the other 
boarders were women, and Mr. Brupp 
was a woman-hater, which only means 


he was afraid of women. He was afraid 
of maids, old maids, and wives, and 
asis often 
female 


his intense bashfulness had- 
the case—led him to fear the 
sex, and fear easily becomes hatred. 

As the twilight failed Jabez gave his 
final instructions to Jake, his hired 
hand, and seated himself beside Mr. 
Brupp on the edge of the porch. He 
was tired. He had been trying to milk 
Hannah, ihe red and white cow, and 
Hannah had taken one of her fits of dis- 
like for him, and had chased him out 
of the cow-vard. She was a handsome 
cow, but she had the temper of a wolf, 
and she particularly disliked Jabez. It 
was a mere womanly whim, perhaps, 
but when a whim is backed by a pair 
of sharp horns some notice has to be 
taken of it. 

‘“* By crickey !’* said Mr. Lawkins, 
with a twitch of his beard; 
female critters do beat all creation.’’ 

‘* All of ’em beat it,’’ said Mr. 

Brupp. 
‘You pet ’em,’’ said Mr. Lawkins, 
an’ you do all you kin to please ’em, 
an’ they treat you worse’n if you beat 
?em.’”’ 

“All that 
Wav,”’ Mr. Brupp out of the ful- 
ness of his wisdom. 

"*1 dare say,”” 


’ 


** some 


cc 


females in general is 


said 
said Jabez, ‘‘ but I 
wasn’t speakin’ of females in general. 
I was speakin’ of Hannah. I can’t 
seem to get along with Hannah.”’ 

He was right. He could not get 
along with her. She had all the marks 
of a Guiet, home-loving cow, but under- 
neath it all she hid a dare-devil charac- 


ter. In her contrary moments sh: 
could jump the pasture fence with the 
agility of a springbok. At such times 
she did everything a cow should not, 
except climb trees; but, above all else, 
she loved to chase Mr. Lawkins around 
the pasture—or elsewhere. She had 
hunting instincts at such times, and 
the thing she loved to hunt was Jabez. 
It annoyed Mr. Lawkins. He was al- 
ways kind and considerate to Hannah, 
and he did not deserve such a return. 

‘* No, sir,’’ said Mr. Lawkins, ‘‘ I 
can’t seem to understand Hannah.”’ 

‘* Nobody can understand none of 
‘em,’ said Mr. Brupp. 

‘* With me,’’ said Jabez, ‘‘ she’s as 
contrary and cantankerous as a mad 
hen, but she’s as sweet as pie to any 
other man. Jake, for instance. I be- 
lieve she would foller Jake around like 
Mary’s little lamb. When Jake comes 
around she just follers him with her 
eyes. An’ Jake ain’t han’some, an’ he 
don’t treat her nowise unordinary, 
neither. ii 


“ec 


It beats me! 
‘* It don’t beat me,”’ said Mr. Brupp. 
I’ve studied females from A to Z, and 
my experience with them like her 


”” 


“é 


is 

‘IT thought you was from the city,”’ 
said Mr. Lawkins. 7 

‘So I be,’’ said Mr. Brupp, ‘ but 
nobody ever give this subject more 
thought than what I have. First off, I 
take it you are too easy with her.’’ 

** That’s a fact,”’ said Jabez, ‘**] 
couldn’t treat her better if I tried. 
Nothin’ ain’t been too good for Han- 
nah.’’ 


‘* Spoiled her, I reckon,’’ said Mr. 
Brupp judicially. ‘*She ever run 
away ?”’ 

*““Run away!’’ said Jabez. ‘I 


should say so!. Why, 
runnin’ away !”’ 


Mr. Brupp looked at 


she’s always 


Mr. Lawkins 
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curiously. He had spoken to many 
men about wives, and often his advice 
had been ungratefully received, but 
never had he met a man who took fla- 
grant behaviour so philosophically. But 
here was a man who seemed to enjoy 
talking about his wife’s misdemean- 
ours. Here was a man after his own 
heart 

** You say she’s special fond of this 
here Jake?’’ asked Mr. Brupp. 

‘* She thinks the world an’ all of 
Jake,’’ said Mr. Lawkins frankly. “| 
get right down jealous of him some- 
times.”’ 

‘* Ever run away with him ?”’ 
Mr. Brupp. 

** Nope !”’ said Mr. Lawkins. ‘‘ She 
don’t ever run away with anybody. 
She just gits her dander up at me, and 
runs away. Say,’’ he said suddenly, 
as an idea came to him, ‘‘ you ain’t 
thinkin’ Hannah is a horse, are you?’’ 


asked 


‘* No, sir!’’ said Mr. Brupp posi- 
tively. ‘‘ Not at all! I understood 
perfect. But vou mark my word, 


some day she is goin’ to run away 
with this Jake. She'll run away with 
him, and she won’t come back.’’ 

** Oh, I guess Jake would bring her 
back,’’ said Mr. Lawkins_ easily. 
‘** Jake’s honest. He ain’t no common 
hired man. My wife knowed him be- 
fore we was married. Her and Jake’s 
sort of far-off cousins. I ain't 
afraid but Jake would bring Hannah 
back. Fact is, I send Jake after her 
when she runs away.’’ 

Mr. Brupp marvelled. Never had 
he known a man so complacent. Here, 
as he understood it, was Mr. Law- 
kins’s wife running away from time to 
time, and especially fond of this Jake 
fellow, and Mr. Lawkins sent Jake 
to bring her home when she ran away ! 
And Mr. Lawkins was able to sit there 
and say, calmly, that if she ran away 
with Jake it would be all right; Jake 
would bring her home again! It was 
an interesting case of infatuation. He 
would probe deeper. Perhaps he could 
save this good-hearted, 
much trouble. 

‘* Now,’’ said Mr. Brupp, ‘‘ now, 
have you ever caught Jake kissin’ 
her ?”’ 

** Kissin’-— 
“Did I ever catch 


simple man 


cried Mr. 
Jake 


Lawkins. 
kissin’—— 
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Do you mean, did I ever catch Jake 
kissin’ Hannah ?”’ 

‘* That’s what I mean,’’ 
Brupp firmly. 
¢ It was Mr. 


said Mr. 


Lawkins’s turn to look 


at Mr. Brupp curiously, but 
Mr. Brupp was entirely serious. 
Jabez tried to picture Jake kiss- 
ing Hannah, but he simply could 


not imagine it. He simply could not 
imagine Jake pressing an affectionate 
kiss on the lips of that red and white 
cow. 

‘* Oh, fiddlesticks !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Jake wouldn’t kiss her! No, indeed !”’ 

Mr. Brupp laid one hand on Mr. 
Lawkins’s knee. 

‘* Now, don’t git mad at me,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ but I’ve studied this business 
a long time, and I ain’t easy fooled. 1 
know what goes with this here infatua- 
tion business. You bet he kisses 
her!’’ 9 

‘* Oh, fiddlesticks !’’ said Mr. Law- 
kins again. 


” 


‘* Now, don’t vou be so sure !"’ said 
Mr. Brupp, shaking his head. ‘‘ I’ve 
studied lots of cases just like this. 
* Soul mates’ is what they call it. And 
whilst look innocent enough 
right along, come to find out there’s 
always a lot of kissin’ goin’ on. On 
the sly. Of course, it don’t mean 
nothin’ if he just goes up to her and 
steals a kiss when she ain’t expectin’ 
it. She can't help that sort of kissin’, 
nothin’ 


things 


and it don’t prove but that, 
maybe, he’s fond of kissin’. What I 
call infatuation is when she kisses him 
back.’’ 

**Hey?’’ said Mr.  Lawkins. 
** Hey?” He might, by stretching his 


imagination to the breaking point, be- 
lieve that Jake would kiss the cow, but 
that the cow would return the kiss was 
too much! 

‘* That’s right!’’ said Mr. 
“Tats * 
she 


Brupp. 
He kisses her, 
him back, and the 
know —gone ! He’s 
with her. I tell you, this 
infatuation mates’ business is 
awful. It’s terrible, itis! Now, vou 

think he 


soul mates.’ 
and kisses 
first thing you 
gone oft 


* soul 


don’t would kiss her, do 
you ?”’ 

No, by heck!’’ said Mr. Law- 
kins. 


** All right !’’ said Mr. Brupp. ‘‘ All 























right! And you might think he 
might kiss her, but you wouldn't be- 
lieve she would kiss him back, would 
you ?”’ 

** Say,’’ said Mr. Lawkins, ‘‘ if I 
was to see Hannah kiss Jake—if | 
was to see that, with my own eyes— 
you could make me believe the earth 
was shaped like a doughnut !”’ 

‘* And I tell you,’’ said Mr. Brupp, 
‘“‘that hundreds, and maybe th.vw- 
sands, of men have felt just like you do 
about it, until they found out the truth. 
And then they had to own up. A man 
like you can’t grasp this here ‘ soul 


mates ’ idea right quick at first. No, 
sir. You can’t understand it. You 


sav to yourself, “Now, why should 
Hannah kiss Jake when she can kiss 


me?’”’ 

‘* Kiss me?’’ exclaimed Mr. Law- 
kins. 

‘*Yes, you. Of course!’’ said Mr. 


‘** Who else should she kiss ?”’ 
kiss me?’’ asked Mr. 


Brupp. 
** Hannah 
Brupp again. 

‘**Certainly,’’ said Mr. Brupp. ‘‘ And 
that’s all right. That’s proper.’’ 

‘*What’s propey? [or Hannah to 
kiss me?’’ asked Mr. Lawkins, be- 
wildered. 

‘* Certainly,’?’ Mr. Brupp reassured 
him. ‘* Just as it is for you to kiss 
her.’”’ 

‘ Say,’’ said Mr. Lawkins feelingly, 
‘‘T swear to goodness I never kissed 
her in my life! I never thought of no 
such foolishness. No, indeed! Why 
—why, that would be plumb non- 
sense !”’ 

Mr. Brupp now looked at Mr. Law- 
kins with surprise. 

‘**You ain’t ever kissed her?’’ he 
asked. ‘* Well, that accounts for it! 
No wonder she wants a ‘ soul mate.’ 
You take my advice. You kiss her, 
and you kiss her right often. She'll 


like it. They all do. They are just 
that foolish, the whole lot of them. 
You try kissin’ her.”’ 

‘* Hold on! Hold on, now!’’ said 


Jabez. ‘*‘ I’m willin’ to feed her, and 
house her properly, and all that, but I 
swear I won’t kiss Hannah. No, sir! 
That ain’t. in my nature. Jake can 


kiss her if he wants to, but I draw the 
I’d sooner she took and 
nowhere, 


line at that. 


follered end of 


him to the 
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‘ soul mates ’ and infatuation and all. I 
ain’t buiit that way !”’ 

‘*Well, don’t kiss her, if you feel 
like that about it,’’ said Mr. Brupp, a 
little hurt by this reception of his ad- 
vice. ‘* But let her kiss you. I bet 
she’s offered to often enough, hasn't 


she ?”’ 


‘* Not one single once!’’ said Mr. 
Lawkins positively. ‘* And I wouldn’t 
expect it. I’d think she had gone 


crazy, and me, too.”’ 

He studied Mr. Brupp’s serious face. 

‘*Oh, pshaw!’’ he said at length. 
“You are foolin, ain’t you ?”’ 

‘*Me? I should say not !”’ said Mr. 
Brupp. 

‘* 'Well,’? said Mr. Lawkins. ‘‘ I 
don’t believe a word of it. I don’t be- 
lieve Hannah ever kissed Jake, and I 
don’t believe Jake ever kissed Han- 
nah. No, sir, I can’t imagine why 
they should. I can’t imagine how 
they would go about it.”’ 

‘‘They go about it in different 

said Mr. Brupp, ‘‘ that’s how! 
Sometimes she’ll walk right up to him 
and kiss him, mouth to mouth; and 
sometimes she'll sort of lay her head 
on his shoulder like, and kiss him on 
the cheek. There’s dozens of ways. 
I’ve read about lots of ways, right in 
the papers. And sworn to by wit- 
nesses.’’ 
, © All right!’ said Jabez, arising. 
* Ani say is I don’t believe it of Jake, 
or of Hannah. I just wish you would 
show me Jake kissin’ Hannah once; 
just once !”’ 

‘* You wouldn’t kill him, or her?” 
asked Mr. Brupp cautiously. 

‘I'd fire Jake off the place, and I'd 
take a club to her,’’ said Mr. Lawkins. 
** But no killin’.”’ 

\ll right, sir!’’ said Mr. Brupp. 
‘*]'m on my vacation, and I ain’t got 
anything else to do, and, if you don't 
mind, I’ll just show vou!”’ 

‘* Do so,”’ said Mr. Lawkins. ‘‘ I'd 
just like to know if Jake is that big 
a fool.’’ 

The next day Mr. Brupp spent near 
the house. He tried to keep one eye 
on Mrs. Lawkins and one on Jake, but 
he had little to report when Mr. Law- 
kins sought him on the edge of the 
porch that evening. 

‘““Any_ kissin’ goin’ on_ to-day?’ 
asked Mr. Lawkins, sarcasticallv. 


7” 
Ways, 


, 





“Well, no,’’ said Mr. Brupp, apolo- 
getically. ‘* No, I can’t say so.’’ 

‘* Jake didn’t go nigh her at all, 
hey ?”’ said Mr. Lawkins. 

** Well, only but once,’’ Mr. 
Brupp. ‘**He only went her 
once, and that was to take her a basket 
o’ turnips.”’ 

** What's that ?’’ cried Mr. Lawkins 
with sudden and seemingly unaccount- 
able wrath. ‘* Jake took her a basket 
o’ turnips? An’ I told him, positive, 
not to take her any turnips! I told 
him, time and egain-——-—’’ 


said 
nigh 


‘*Seems to me,’’ said Mr. Brupp, 
‘*T shouldn’t call that much. — Just 
takin’ her a basket of turntps.”’ 

‘** But I call it much!’’ said Mr. 


Lawkins. ‘' She’s crazy over turnips, 
Hannah is! She'd rather have turnips 
brought her than a young girl would 
care for candy. She eats ’em by the 
ton, if I allow her to, and then what? 
Colic !’’ 

Mr. Lawkins jumped up. He saw 
Jake slowly coming from the barn 
toward the house, and he hurried to 
meet him. Mr. Brupp watched the 
interview from his place on the edge 
of ihe porch, but he could not hear a 
word. 

‘*Look here, Jake!’’ said Jabez. 
‘*T don’t want Hannah to have no 
more turnips? I told you once, didn’t 
I? And she’s bound to have colic to- 
night. You got to set up with her. 
You see that the lantern is full of oil, 
and you put Hannah in the box stall, 
an’ watch her. If she gets too bad, 
call me. Feedin’ that cow raw tur- 
nips! I won't stand it, I tell you! 
Go ahead an’ be ‘ soul mates’ with her, 
if you want to, but don’t you give her 
no raw turnips. Understand ?”’ 

Jake’s mouth fell open, and he stared 


at Mr. Lawkins. He was too sur- 
prised to speak. 

‘*You remember I’m boss here !”’ 
said Mr. Lawkins. ‘‘ You can go 


ahead an’ kiss the cow, an’ you can let 
the cow kiss you, if you’re that foolish, 
but no raw turnips !”’ 

Mr. Lawkins turned away angrily, 
and Jake stared after him wonder- 
ingly. Then he picked up the milk- 
pail he had set down, and shook his 
head sadly. 

‘** T'll be dinged !’’ he said. 
as a loon” 


** Crazy 
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All that night he sat on the milking- 
stool by Hannah’s_ side, but there 
never was a more healthy cow. 

The next morning Mr. Brupp took 
up his detective duties with renewed 
vigour. If a basket of turnips could 
serve as a love token between the ‘soul 
mates ’’ he was watching, he meant to 
let nothing him. Crouched 
behind the rain-water barrel near the 
kitchen window, he waited patiently, 
and about ten o'clock he was _ re- 
warded. He heard Jake’s heavy tread 
in the kitchen. 

** ‘take,’ Mrs. Lawkins, ‘I 
wisht,. before you do any more chores, 
you would fetch me another half-peck 
o’ them turnips.’”’ 

‘* You git Jabez to fetch ’em,”’ 


escape 


said 


said 


Jake  sullenly. ‘IT ain’t goin’ nigh 
that turnip patch no more. No, 


I caught hallelujah about turnips yes- 
terday, and I’m goin’ to steer clear of 
turnips from now on.”’ 

‘* 1 got to have some turnips, Jake,’ 
said Mrs. Lawkins, ** and you got to 
get ’em for me.”’ 

Jake sighed. 

** Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ Jabez he is over 
in the ryeficld. 1 guess I got to get 
em. 

Mr. Brupp, from behind the barrel, 
watched Jake go, and then he, too, 
went. As hastily as he could travel he 
ran to the rye-field. 

‘* Jake’s gettin’ Hannah some more 
turnips,’’ he panted, and Mr. Lawkins 
started for the turnip-patch on a run. 
He caught Jake around the neck and 
threw him backward, sprawling. 

‘* You’re fired! ’’ shouted Mr. Law- 
kins. ‘* Didn’t I tell you to keep away 
from these. turnips? Get out from 
here, now! You hear? Get to the 
house and pack your duds and get 
outt” 

Jake gathered himself up, cast one 
affrighted glance at Mr. Lawkins, and 
fled as fast as his legs could carry him. 

‘*You finish up your chores first, 
ding ve !’’ Mr. Lawkins shouted after 
him. ‘* I'll pay ye your wages when I 
git to the house.”’ 

Mr. Brupp shook his head. ‘* You 
hadn't ought to have done that! ’’ he 
said. 

** Serves 
Lawkins. 

‘* But now, what chance have I got 


’ 


him right!’ said Mr. 














KISSING 


to show you him kissin’ his ‘ soul- 
mate ’?’’ asked Mr. Brupp. ‘‘ If you 
had just waited—— Hold on!”’ he 


exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll show you yet! 

‘* How so? ”’ asked Mr. Lawkins. 

‘* Why, ain’t he goin’ to want to 
kiss her good-bye?’’ asked Mr. 
Brupp. ‘‘ shaw! Of course! He'll 
be coaxin’ her to go off with him now 
that he’s got to go.”’ 

Mr. Lawkins’s brow wrinkled, and 
his eyes followed Jake. He saw Jake 
dash into the kitchen, but, although he 
waited, Jake did not come out of the 
kitchen door again. 

He advanced stealthily towards the 
kitchen, and from Mr. Brupp’s ‘obser- 
vation place behind the barrel both men 


peered into the kitchen. Suddenly 
they heard Jake coming down the 
back stairs like a landslide. His fect 


merely touched the edges of the treads. 
In the kitchen he paused and looked 


about. He still bore on his face the 
look of fright that had come there 
when Mr. Lawkins threw him back- 
ward. He hesitated but a moment, 


and then, with his bundle of clothes in 
his hand, he did a thing he had never 
done before. He left ‘the house 
by the front door, and he left it on 
a lope. The screen-door slammed be- 
hind him, his boots made but one 
thump on the front porch, and the 
next moment he was across the lawn 
and crossing the road towards the 
pasture in which Hannah was calmly 
eating grass. 

Mr. Brupp straightened up. 

‘“ Well,’’ he said, in a disappointed 
tone, ‘‘ he didn’t kiss her! Not that 
we could see.’’ 

‘“Kiss her!’’ cried Mr. Lawkins, 
starting for the road. ‘* Of course 
he didn’t kiss her. Do you s’pose she 
would be in the kitchen. She’s over 
yonder in the pasture, that’s where 


she is. And that’s where he’s makin’ 
for !’’ 
Dodging to the left, so that he 


might be hidden behind the clump of 
hazel-brush, Mr. Lawkins darted after 
Jake, and Mr. Brupp followed him. 
The summer boarders on the porch 
stood up and watched the three men 
with great interest. 

** The hired man,’’ said Miss Long- 
ley, calmly, ‘‘ has evidently stolen 
something.’”’ i 


HANNAH. 
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Jake, looking back, and seeing no 
furious madman on his trail, slack- 
ened his pace into a walk. Hannah, 
in the far end of the pasture, looked 
up as he approached, and Jake, bend- 
ing down, picked up a piece of broken 
fence board and tested its balance by 
shaking it in his hand. Mr. Brupp 
pecred eagerly about for some trace 
of Mrs. Lawkins. Jabez stared at 
Hannah. But Hannah did not run 
to meet Jake with a glad moo. She 
did not pucker up her lips for a kiss. 
She gave no signs of infatuation for 
her ‘‘ soul-mate ’’ whatever. She stood 
placidly chewing her cud, and every 


so often switched the flies from her 
flank. 
But Jake walked straight up te 


Hannah, and as he neared her his eyes 
blazed. 

‘* Now, you cantankerous old cow, 
you!’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Now I'll teach 
you a lesson! I'lb teach you to git 
me fired! I'll teach ye to set Jabez 
agin me! Blame ye!’ 

He wiggled the board in his hand, 
making ready to smite Hannah in his 
wrath, but she turned her calm femin- 
ine gaze upon him, and just looked at 


him. Slowly Jaké allowed the board 
to fall from his hand. 

‘* Plague you!’ he said. ‘* What 
for should I hit you, anyhow? You're 


the only livin’ thing about the place 
that cares a hang for me, anyway !”’ 

His hand slipped into his pocket, 
and he drew forth a turnip. Mr. Law- 
kins breathed deeply. Jake held the 
turnip before Hannah; she sniffed it, 
and, finding it good, opened her moutk 
and munched it contentedly. 

*“Cuss him!’ said Mr. 
“*Turnips, hey ?”’ 

‘Good girl!’’ said Jake. ‘‘ Good 
girl!’’ and then, looking cautiously 
around first, he patted Hannah gently 
on the shoulder, and in a sudden influx 
of emotion, leaned forward and kissed 
the white spot on her forehead. 

“"’Y gum!’’ exclaimed Mr. Law- 
kins, his eyes big with amazement. 
‘* He done it! He kissed her like you 
said ! I wouldn’t have believed he 
would do it, but he done it!”’ 

Mr. Brupp stared at him. 

**Done what?’ he asked. 

‘* He kissed the cow!’ 
Lawkins, still wonderingly. 


Lawkins. 


said Mr. 
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“Say,’’ said Mr. Brupp abruptly, 
what’s that cow’s name?’’ 
‘*Hannah,’’ said Mr. Lawkins. 
*“And to think of a hired man like 
Jake takin’ a cow for his soul mate !”’ 

‘What's your wife’s name ?’’ asked 
Mr. Brupp, uneasily. 

** Jane,’’ said Mr. Lawkins. 

Mr. Brupp did some very rapid 
thinking. Jake was already out of the 
pasture, and walking up the road. 

‘* As I was sayin’,’’ said Mr. Brupp, 


ee 


‘‘this here infatuation that some 
humans has for animals is a queer 
thing, and as common as mud _ in 
springtime, but there ain’t no real 


harm in it. Most generally, when it is 
found out, it stops right short.’’ 
‘*That so?’’ said Mr. Lawkins, 
looking after Jake. It was a bad time 
of the year to pick up a hired man. 
‘*But a man that would kiss a cow 
1s ——”’ 
** He's foolish, but he ain't nothin’ 
worse,’’ said Mr. Brupp earnestly. 
‘*So long as the cow ain’t got into 


the habit of kissin’ him back, he’s 
easy cured. Now, if the cow had 
kissed him back, I wouldn’t say but 


it was a case of ‘love that couldn’t be 
cured. But a cow Hike that—a pretty- 
lookin’ cow like that—anybody that 
loves animals might want to kiss. 1 
feel like I could kiss that cow myself.”’ 

Mr. Lawkins stared at him. 

“Yes, sir,” sau Mr. Brupp, bent 
on repairing the harm he had done 
Jake, ‘‘ any man that has a love for 
live stock would be glad to kiss that 


cow. Just a plain, ordinary kiss, as 
man to man. No harm in it at all. 
By gracious,’’ he said, as Mr. Law- 


kins still hesitated, ‘‘ I believe I'll kiss 
that cow right now !”’ 
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He climbed over the fence and 
walked toward Hannah. She waited 
until he was half-way across the pas- 
ture, and then she charged. Mr. Brupp 
did not hesitate. He retreated as fast 
as he could run, and he just managed 
to clear the fence as Hannah touched 


him with the tips of her horns. He 
fell in a panting heap. 
‘‘ Just testin’ her!’’ he panted. 


‘* Just testin’ her! Don’t worry about 
her, Mister Lawkins. She ain’t goin’ 
to git into no sickly sentimental soul- 
mate business, that cow ain’t. No, 
She ain’t—she ain’t the kissin’ 
kind.’’ 

** Hey ?”’ said Mr. Lawkins. 

‘* That there cow,’’ said Mr. Brupp, 
is a reg’lar suffragette, she is. <A 
little bit of affection, like Jake has for 
her, won’t do her nothin’ but good.’”’ 


sir! 


For just one moment Mr. Lawkins 


hesitated. 
‘Well, I don’t know nothin’ about 


these here soul-mate things,’’ he said. 


‘*] got to take your word for it. But 
I know Jake’s a mighty good hand 
mm >» » > 


about the farm.’’ He put his hands, 
trumpet-like, to his mouth. on, 
Jake! O—h, Ja—ke!’’ he shouted, 
‘* Come back here an’ git to work !”’ 

Jake turned, 
proached slowly. 

‘*T’ll hire him over again,’”’ said Mr. 
Lawkins, ‘‘ but I’m goin’ to let him 
understand I ain’t goin’ to have none 
of this cow kissin’ during work hours. 
No, ‘sir! 

‘* Well,’ said Mr. Brupp, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘‘ I guess he won’t do 
much more kissin’ from this on.’” 

And Jake did not. 


and ap- 


hesitated, 




















THE MIXTURES AND ARRANGEMENTS OF 
FURS—THE FIGHT OF THE COLOURS— 
DRESSES FOR THE 
GOWNS—THE LITTLE THINGS OF LIFE. 


HOUSE—DINNER 


BY M. E. CLARKE, 


HE mere fact of the style of 
our gowns and coats having 
changed so little from what they 

have been for some time has necessitated 
many complications in the way of 
materials, colours, combinations, and 
things of that kind. Take furs as an 
instance. Does anybody ever remem- 
ber to have seen or heard of such 
curious mixtures and arrangements as 
we are seeing this season? It used to 
be the height of elegance to have a fine 
set of sables, a good sealskin coat, a 
scarf of ermine, or a few rare pieces of 
chinchilla. But nowadays the smart 
woman thinks nothing of having two 
or three splendid coats, several stoles, 
half a dozen muffs, and any amount of 
fur trimmings on her frocks, a fur rever 
on a lace blouse, a band of skunk on a 
white satin evening dress, ermine on a 
black satin, and narrow bands of fur 
to edge endless lace collars and fichus. 
There is, in fact, no end to the possible 
use of fur in present-day fashions, and 
the effect is one of boundless luxury 
and wealth. The striking note in the 
fur fashions this winter is the carrying 
out of black and white, brown and 
white, or grey and white in every gar- 
ment, whether it be a coat, a stole, or 
a muff. This means that ermine plays 
a prominent rvéle in everything. It 
borders our stoles, our coats, our collars 
and our dresses, it trims our hats, our 
muffs, and is even used to make our 
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handbags, as indeed are other furs as 
well. Quite the smartest stole of the 
year is the soft, pliable moleskin or 
seal, bordered with ermine and fringed 
with a serried row of ermine tails; a 
muff to match will have the tails put 
in a slanting line all across the front, 
and the size of that muff will be some- 
thing colossal. The linings of both 
would probably be in very good white 
satin covered with lace or chiffon in 
filmy black or brown. Coats are more 
often than not lined with vivid colours ; 
and at a very big dressmaker’s I have 
seen sealskins lined with bright crimson, 
royal blue, violet, and emerald green ; 
personally, I think a white lining with 
an application of black Chantilly as a 
border is infinitely smarter, but that is 
quite a matter of taste. The collar of 
a coat should be in a different fur from 
the rest of the garment, and it should 
be important in design, as the mark of 
all this winter’s things—coats, dresses, 
and blouses—lies a good deal in the 
width of the shoulders. Narrow shoul- 
ders are not allowed any more than are 
wide skirts, in spite of all the efforts 
that have been, and still are being made, 
to bring in the latter. Another notice- 
able thing about furs just now is the 
common use of the most common furs, 
and the very successful result. The 
much despised cat-skin is quite smart 
this season if properly treated ; pony 
skin in black is admirable ; red fox is 
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Why Don't 
you Take 
Up Music 
for your 
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Evening’s 
Recreation? 


HERE area great many 
evenings in the course 
of the year when you 


have nothing definite to do. 
You would never have these 
kind of evenings if you took 
up music. There is music 
which will appeal to your every 
mood. 

Probably you often think you 
would like to play. You wish 
to have your favourite music. 
You look at your piano and 
wonder of how much real use 
itis to you. Why go on like 
this? Why not get a piano 
that you can play ? 

Such an instrument is the 
Pianola Piano. There is 
nothing that you cannot play 
on it and play it as it ought to 
be played. 

The Pianola Piano can also 
be played by hand in the 
ordinary way whenever desired. 
Since it is either the Steinway, 
Weber, or Steck piano, it is in 
all probability a better piano 
than the one you now own, and 
has the immeasurable advan- 

tage of being avail- 
%. able to anyone by 
means of the Pianola 
which it contains. 

When you think 
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EDVARD 
GRIEG, 
the late 

Norwegian 
composer; 

wrote: 
“I have 
heard the 

Metrostyle 

Pianola, and 

consider it 

most admir- 
able and inte- 
resting. Before 
hearing the 
Pianola I had 
thought that 
all such instru- 
ments were 
onlymachines, 
but it is indeed 
surprising 
what can be 
done with the 
Metrostyle in 
producing 
musical works 
in the way of 
giving the in- 
tentions of the 
composer. It 
is excellent.” 
Practically 
every other 
famous 
musician 
has expres- 
sed a similar 
opinion. 





of all the music you would like 
to play and cannot, is it not the 
logical thing to do to exchange 
your present piano for the 
Pianola Piano, which will bring 
the world’s music within your 
reach ? 

Anyonefwho wants to play 
can play music on the Pianola 
Piano as it ought to be played. 
This is why almost every 
famous musician you can think 
of has endorsed the Pianola 
to the exclusion of all other 
instruments of a similar type. 
They recognise the Pianola as 
the most powerful educational 
force in music. Many of them 
have co-operated with us in 
making possible the Metrostyle 
—the unique interpretation 
device. 

Authority after authority has 
indicated his interpretation on 
Pianola music rolls. When 
using the Metrostyle you can 
reproduce these interpretations 
whilst you are playing. In 
short, the Metrostyle makes 
unfamiliar compositions in- 
telligible to you, and is invalu- 
able in teaching you how to 
play. 

Come to £olian Hall and 
let us fully explain the Pianola 
Piano. There is no obligation 
to purchase. A fully illustrated 
description is given in Catalogue 
“V.,” which will be sent to 
anyone interested. 








The 


Orchestrelle 
Company, 


HALL 


/EOLIAN 


135-6-7 
New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


And at PARIS, BERLIN, 
NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, &c. 
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considered very up-to-date in Paris, 
where it is used by some of the first 
dressmakers, and the simple, old- 
fashioned caracul which used to be 
thought cheap and not very nice, is now 
the height of elegance, for it is treated 
in such a fashion as to look like breit- 
schwanz, and is made up into dresses 
bordered round the feet with ermine 
(or imitation), trimmed on the shoulders 
with lace and ermine, fastened down 
the front with tiny jet buttons, and 
veiled with a tunic of plain black 
chiffon fringed with jet. Several women 
have had dresses made in these materials 
this season, and with them they wear 
wide ermine stoles and big white hats 
of plush trimmed with marabout, the 
only note of colour introduced into the 
whole toilette being a huge coloured 
silk or velvet flower which is thrust into 
the laces in front. Naturally there is 
the inevitable muff to match, and boots 
in black shiny leather and white cloth 
to complete the scheme. 


* * * 


A Struggle for Colour. 

There has been a struggle for colour 
going on for months, but black and 
white still hold the field. Violet had 
a small triumph, green made a feeble 
flutter, gros blew had its moment, but 
in the end black and white came out 
triumphant,.especially in Paris, where 
it is, and always has been, the favourite 
combination of the really well-dressed 
woman. Particularly one notices this 
in dresses which are worn out-of-doors, 
and in millinery. Black velvet, black 
peau de soie, black satin with soft 
veilings of chiffon and trimmings of 
lovely lace are the dresses one sees 
most at the races and at the five 
o’clocks ; and here, let it be remem- 
dered, are quite as many foreigners as 
Frenchwomen. Well-dressed English 
and American women may be said, 
indeed, to dominate in these véunions ; 
and tea at the Ritz in Paris is very much 
like tea at the Ritz in London as far as 
dress goes. Englishwomen did take 


up violet a good deal all the same, and 
one still sees a good many rich violet 
or pansy velvet dresses trimmed with 
fur in the West End. Black and white 
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millinery is, however, quite the right 
thing to have, and only in morning 
toques or in the feathers which trim 
the black hat does the smart woman 
ever desert it. Black velvet trimmed 
with white aigrettes or feathers is the 
only thing to choose, but in the choice 
of those feathers, in their pose, and in 
the shape of the hat we get plenty of 
problems to solve. The front line of 
the brim must be ultra smart, the 
crown must not be too high, and the 
feathers or aigrettes should rush off at 
the same angle as the front brim. 
What this angle may be depends 
wholly on the face beneath it. Some 
women must have their faces shaded, 
others need a dégagé effect with a sharp 
line shooting off the face to the back ; 
some can stand a wide brim over the 
shoulders, others cannot, therefore the 
back brim must be lifted. Fortunately, 
Fashion is kind in her decrees this 
season where brims are concerned, and 
any woman is smart and up-to-date 
who wears the hat that suits her own 
particular style. Morning toques are 
very picturesque. They are soft sort of 
bonnets with no brims, and the crowns 
areso voluminous and pliable that they 
will take on any shape the wearer finds 
most becoming. Those made in velvet 
or fur, or a mélange of both, are charm- 
ing, and those in soft felt are very 
practical and warm. I have seen some 
in feathers, gummed feathers, which 
look like pigeons’ breasts, and take on 
all the lovely rose-pink shades of pigeon 
feathers. They are trimmed with a 
spiky bow of black or brown velvet, 
and look very well. Violet feathers 
are worn when a violet dress is to the 
fore, and some few smart women have 
waved the most gorgeous golden para- 
dise plumes on black velvet shapes this 
season. Marabout is quite as much in 
favour as feathers, and it is quite as 
expensive. The pure white and the 
silver grey are equally beautiful and 
becoming, but they are, oh, so fragile. 
* 2 * 


House Dresses. 

They are charming, and, without 
running the risk of being extravagant, 
either in taste or money, women may 
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if you keep Zox handy, and take it 
when pain threatens There's 
nothing more sure and speedy 
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medicine than 


‘ZOX’ 
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quickly pain vanishes as a result of 

taxing one of these harmless little 
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THE ZOX CO., 11 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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Those who suffer the discomfort and pain 
of Indigestion and similar troubles, . as 
Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulence, &c., will 
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CHARCOAL occasionally. It eradicates all 
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A TOILET LUXURY. 


One of the most recent introductions of 
Messrs. Grossmith & Son, of Newgate Street, 
E.C., is their Shem-el-Nessim Toilet Cream, 
a charming toilet preparation free from 
grease, which is rapidly absorbed by the 
skin, and ladies who appreciate the charm of 
a clean and healthy complexion will do well 
to obtain a sample pot. It keeps the skin 
free from blemish, rendering it white and 
supple in spite of wind and rain, and being 
scented with the well-known Shem-el-Nessim 
scent is most pleasant to use. 


LUNTIN MIXTURE. 


Smokers who are willing to give a trial to 
something special in the way of ‘‘ Mixtures ” 
should ask their tobacconist for a sample 
ounce of “ Luntin Mixture,” manufactured 
by Thomson & Porteous, of Edinburgh. This 
brand has a delicate yet distinctive and 
satisfying flavour, and appeals especially to 
smokers of refined tastes. 

It can be obtained in three strengths— 
mild, medium and full—at sixpence per ounce, 
and if difficulty is experienced in obtaining a 
supply of “Luntin” the manufacturers will 
be pleased to send a sample ounce for stamps 
to the value of sixpence halfpenny. 








The Best Trea tment 
for Itching Scalps 
and Falling Hair 


To allay itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and falling hair, 
remove crusts, scales and dandruff, and 
promote the growth and beauty of the 
hair of women, the following special 
treatment has been found most effective. 

On retiring, comb the hair out straight 
all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura 
ointment into the parting with a bit of 
soft flannel held over the end of the 
finger. Anoint additional partings about 
half an inch apart until the whole scalp 
has been treated, the purpose being to 
get the ointment on the scalp skin 
rather than on the hair. 

The next morning, shampoo with 
Cuticura soap and hot water. Shampoos 
alone may be used as often as agreeable, 
but for women’s hair once or twice a 
month is generally sufficient for this 
special treatment. Men may apply Cuti- 
cura ointment as they would a pomade 
or in any other convenient way, prefer- 
ably at night, as often as necessary to 
keep the scalp clean and the hair from 
falling, but may shampoo lightly with 
Cuticura soap every morning, when 
making the toilet. 

Cuticura Soap’and Ointment rre sold througho t the 


world. A liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post- 
free from nearest depot: Newbery, 7, Charterhouse Sq., 


London: R. Towne & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, Macle-n & Co., Calcutta and 
Bombay; “ Cuticura,”’ Boston, U.S.A. Tender-faced 


men hould use C: ticura Soap Shaving Stick. Makes 
shaving a pleasure instead of torture. . 
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let their fancy roam among the most 
picturesque realms of Fashion when 
they are in question. This seems to 
be quite as it should be, for a woman 
ought certainly to be at her best when 
receiving in her own house, even in the 
most simple and unpretentious way— 
therefore, she ought to dress to suit the 
occasion. For the afternoon, then, I 
have seen some very charming designs. 
One showed a dress in pale lilac liberty 
with a very short train ending in a 
point, and over it a violet chiffon coat 
open down the front, as long, or nearly 
so, as the train behind, but gradually 
getting shorter as it reached the front 
of the dress, where it only reached just 
below the knees. It was edged all 
round with a glass bead fringe about 
an inch deep’ and the fichu which 

{ the corsage had the same trim- 
miig.\. The deep V décolleté was filled 
© with .a Jong@leeved guimpe of 
Brussels. lace; a fan of which fell over 
hand. Then to fi off the 
waist was a folded belt of violet 
liberty with a fan-shaped bow at the 
back and long ends fringed with deep 
glass fringe. Quite. a simple model 
was in black chiffon over white liberty ; 
the edge of the quite long chiffon tunic 
was bordered with a short, close fringe 
of green silk balls, and right up the 
front, a little to the left side, ran a row 
of serried green balls to match. The 


ish 


each 
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fichus for afternoon are often trimmed 
only with a row of buttons up the front 
of skirt and corsage, and up the outer 
seam of the long sleeves ; and nothing 
is more graceful or becoming for an 
afternoon dress than these little models 
if they are worn by slim women who 
are not too tall. More important 
dresses, like the first described in this 
paragraph, are more becoming for the 
tall, stately woman. 
* * * 


Dinner Gowns. 

One of the newest models shows a 
high-waisted coat of taffetas with cut- 
away rounded basques made of lace 
frills, the front of the coat being turned 
back with wide lace revers from a tiny 
décolleté of lace. The sleeves are to 
the elbow, and in taffetas finished off 
with lace frills. The skirt is all in lace, 
with three tiny flounces of taffetas put 
on crossways and at intervals, which 
brings the last one quite near the waist. 
I have seen this model carried out in 
Milanese lace and rose-pink taffetas, 
in Cluny lace and bottle-green taffetas, 
and in parma violet taffetas and 
Malines. 


fashions which reigned at the end of the 
eighteenth 
models also recall these fashions—lace 


flounces and long flat paniers of.silk, 


All three gowns were most | 
distinguished and delightful, recalling, © 
as they did in their modern way, the | 


century. Several other —4 


satin, mousseline or velvet over them, = 
fichus of all kinds, and the dainty bow ¥ 
trimmings which we are to seemore and 
more. We have had the wide sash for ~ 
some time, and still shall have it, but © 
so far we have not seen many of those “4 
rows of dainty bows running down the” ~ 
front of a skirt, and it is this kind of 
trimming which many of the new™ | 
models are showing. The V décolleté” ~ 
is still the most in vogue, and the | 
pointed train is almost invariable ; even ~ 
the coats one sees for evening wear are’ 
being made with a short pointed train; ~ 
sometimes in velvet, sometimes in fur, ~ 
sometimes in brocade or damask. And | 


corsage was in black liberty, with a 
deep-black chiffon’ yoke over green, 
and rising above that a very high white 
lace collar. On to the yoke were joined 
long sleeves of black liberty, unlined, 
bishop in shape, and drawn into the 
wrist with deep frills of: black chiffon 
attached to white lace cuffs which 
clasped the wrists. In front this little 
corsage showed two _ little - pointed 
basques, and above them two spiky 
bows of emerald green to match the ball 
fringe ; behind; was the same trimming, 
but the basques were a little longer. 
A row of green balls joined the corsage 
on to the yoke, also to the sleeves, and 


the black chiffon which covered the 
green of the under-yoke was delicately 
embroidered in black silk and mere 
hints of the bright green. Plain liberty 
or velvet gowns worn with rare lace 


that reminds me, a cream damask 


evening dress trimmed with -dark fur © 
and lace is a most desirable possession, ~ 
and it is one which only very dis- 4 


tinguished women seem to wish for. 


PrinTED By W, H. Switu anv Son, §5 Ferrex Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 
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